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I  roN-FEss  (hat  wlioi,   I  un.lertook  to  write  a  Look 
on   th,'  sul,,,rt  cov,.,va   In-  tlu-   ]oir<".ul   on   tlie  titl,- 
p.^ffo  of  thi.s  vohnn..  I  had  only  a  sn.all  and  hnuor- 
i.;ct  Idea  of  the  nnignitude  of  the  task  before,  mo    Its 
d.thcu  ties  have  hr.en  considorably   increased  bv  the 
faet  that  the  subdivisions  into  which   it  more"  nat- 
urally and  easily  fell,  were,   in   almost  every  case 
c.>vered  by  the  titles  of  other  volumes  of  this^eries' 
Possibly  th,s  is  an  idle  complaint,  since  I  freelv  ad- 
"Ht   that  every   chapter  of  this    volume,    as    it  has 
•ioveloped  ,n  my  han<ls,  needed  the  whole  space  at 
iny  d,s,K>sal   tor  its  adequate  treatment. 

should  say,   being  so  vast  and  complex.   I  am  con- 

™,s  that  whar  I  have  written  will  be  more  val.;. 
hl.  f  vah^ble  at  all,  as  a  stimulus  to  thought 
f'-'n  a,  a  dehnitive  pronouncement.  J  mav  sa^  at 
o.K-.ymi,„,  i,,j,,,.,li^^  ^1^^^,,^,_  ^  be.  and  ;,ne  who 
I'-i.  dedicated  a  very  large  portion  of  his  time  and 
energies   to  the   furtherance   of   the   imperial    idea 

jn   no  Jingo.      NVith...  shall    I   be   regarded   bJ 
tho.e   who   read   these  pages   as   an   optimist.      The 
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progress  of  tlie  British  Eiiii<ire  lias  made  for  tlie 
good  of  limnaiii'v,  taking  a  broad  view  oi  that 
progress,  but  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  there  is 
a  reverse  sick'  to  the  shiehl,  and  iu  the  ehapters 
to  follow,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  turn  that  side 
toward  the  light,  Upon  that  1  will  say  no  moi-e 
here;  kit  what  1  will  >a\-  is,  that  apart  from  the 
mere  accident  of  date,  which  under  our  decimal 
system  of  measuring  tim«'  iu  decades  and  centuries 
has  an  artificial  significance,  no  time  could  have 
been  more  aj)propriate  than  the  present  to  sum  up 
the  progress  of  the  British  Empire;  since  it  uiust  ])e 
manifest  to  the  most  casual  observer,  that  Great  and 
Greater  Britain  have  arrived  at  a  supreme  moment 
of  their  national  existence.  At  the  time  of  writing, 
the  issue  as  between  Uoer  and  Briton  in  South 
Africa  is  undecided,  though  there  can  ho  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  maniver  of  its  decision.  But  it  is  not 
to  that  conflict,  serious  though  it  be,  that  I  nuike 
reference,  when  I  talk  of  a  su])reme  UKmient  in  our 
TUttiomd  life,  although  it  is  out  of  that  conflict 
the  dangers  and  trials  of  the  future  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  grow.  England  is  about  to  take  the  busi- 
ness of  colonising  Africa  seriously  in  hand.  Eu- 
rope is  perfectly  well  aware  of  our  intention,  and 
Europe  uniformly  resents  it;  because  the  ever-gnnv- 
ing  power  and  s(di(larity  of  the  British  Empire  is 
an  affront  to  the  peoples  of  the  Continent,  especially 
to  those  peoples  which  cherish  aspirations  after 
colonial  dominion. 
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It    is   because    of   this    openly-expressed    hostility 
tliat,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways;  and  in  estimating  the  chances  of  the  future, 
we   must    keci)    well    in    our   minds    the    undoubted 
enmity   which   the    whole  of   Europe   entertains   to- 
wards us.     Our  safety  lies  in  the  impossibility,  as 
we  may  presume,  l,:'  any  tiiree  nations  of  Europe 
being  sufficiently  preoccupied  with  tlieir  hatred  to 
England,  to  forget  their  hatred  to  each  other.     In 
the    last    century,    and    in    the    early   part    of   this, 
France  was  our  only  serious  rival   in  the  field  of 
imperial    influence.      Then,    as    Sir    Robert    GiflFeu 
has  recently  pointed  out,  France  was  the  foremost 
State  of   Europe,   with   a   population  of  twenty-six 
million  people,  while  Great  Britain,  irrespective  of 
Ireland,  had  only  eleven  million  inhabitants.     The 
people  of  Ireland,  instead  of  being  a  help,  were  then 
a  drag  on  the  country  as  a  whole.     To-day  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  British  Isles  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  France,  Avhile  outside  of  these  isles  there  are  ten, 
or  perhaps  twelve  million  Britons,  ready  to  uphold 
the  honour  of  our  flag,  and  the  interests  of  our  race ' 
wherever  the  one  or  the  other  be   assailed.     Some 
little    time    since    this    statement    might    have    been 
challenged  as  belonging  to  the  realm  of  speculative 
rhetoric;    but    the    help    given    by    Australia    and 
Canada   in  tlie  Soudan  campaign  was  almost  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  boast;    while  the  magnificent 
and  practical  aid  accorded  by  all  the  colonies,  great 
and  small,  in  the  suppression  of  the  Transvaal  re- 
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bellioii,  not  only  -^ives  tokon  to  the  .stran<,'fT,  of  the 
Jictual  uiiit.y  ..{'  the  Emi)ire,  ami  the  (Icti'rniiuatioii 
of  each  of  its  comjxmout  parts  to  tipliolJ   it   as   a 
whole   uhci-cver   a   province    may    he   threatened   or 
emlaii^vred,    hut    is    an    earnest    to    the    world    that 
should  the  liritish  Kn'i)ire  he  menaced  hy  any  forei'ni 
power   or   comhination    ui   ])owers,    the   maidiood   of 
Greater  Britain  wouhl  eonie  in  its  hattalions  to  tight 
under,  and   for  the  Hag  wiiieh  protected  tjie  colonics 
in  their  growing  years,  and  which  still  protects  them. 
Tills   great,    this    new    fact,    must    he    taken    into 
consnieration  when  we  are  counting  the  risks  from 
coutinenta!    schemes    f,,r    our    destruction.      So    far 
as    France    alone    is    concerm  d,    they   would    render 
J>encli  rivalry  a  matter  of  small  moment;  even  had 
not  France  shown  hy  every  act  and  evt^ry  develop- 
ment   of    her    recent    history,    cidminatii'ig    in    the 
pitiable  c.rpuse  at  I^ennes,  that  her  up])er  and  mid- 
dle classes  are  paying  the  ju'iialty  (d'  a  long  course 
of  emasculating  extravagances,    and  are  the  victims 
of   hysteria    and    degeneracy.      In    fact    the    French 
are  decadents;  as  a  ruling  race  tluy  no  longer  exist. 
But  in  the  place  of  France  we  have  n(jw  in  Ger- 
many and  Russia  tw.)  formidable,  far  more  formida- 
ble   rivals    and    possilde    enemies.       Germany    and 
liussia   are   both   progressive   nations;   advancing   in 
population,  and  so  far,  at  all  .-ventN  as  Germany  is 
concerned  in  the  quality,  man  for  man,  of  her  people; 
whereas  France  is  not  only  declining  relatively,  but 
actually  in  population ;  she  is,  and  this  is  even  more 
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sc.ri..n.s  for  lior,  d.rliiiing  in  tho  quality  of  her 
I-i'opk..  Tlio  Germans  are  a  more  fetnui,!  "rm-c  than 
the  JJritish.  From  being  a  ..hanc-e  collection  of 
small  states  always  at  variance  between  themselves, 
and  with  a  lu^pulatiun  of  l'0,UOU,UOU  at  the  be-in- 
iiing  of  the  century,  Germany  has  become  a  miglity 
and  united  Empire  of  some  00  millions,  nearlv  one- 
third  of  which  population  has  had  its  origin  in  the 
natural  increase  of  births  over  death,  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century. 

For  the  J^ritish  Empire  it  is  an  awkward  circum- 
stance   that    Germany    has    develope.i    colonial    and 
extra-imperial  aspirations,  which  although  thev  have 
lu.t  so  far  enabled  her  to  form  successful  cobnies 
^yill,  should  the  present  temper  of  the  nation  con- 
tinue  unchanged,   ultimatdy   be  realised   in   crroater 
orlessderrree;  since  in  patience,  perseverance  and  in 
the  willingness  and  ,  ai)aciiy  to  make  anv  sacrifice 
"1  order  to  achieve  an   .mhI,   the   T.-uton  \o-dav   re- 
sembles the  Briton  of  less  prosperous  times,   before 
success   had    lowered    his   stamina    and    lessened   his 
staying-i,ower.       The    enormous    sacrifices    the    Gei- 
'"""-^    'I'v    about    to    n>.;ke    in    creatine    a    fir.t-cb,<s 
mivy,  .how  that  they  do  not  mean  to  be  handicap,.,  d 
in   the   assertion   of  what   they  n.av  c<.nceive   t '    be 
tl"T    national    destiny,    because    one    arm    of    tl...ir 
service  is  w.-ak.      Still  Germany  and  England   have 
always   been   allies;   and   seeing  that  Germans   and 
l>ntons  have  much  in  common,  that  thev  intern.arrv 
with  such  happy  results,  ..u  Anglo-German  alliance 
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is    pcrluips    more    i)rubabli'    tliaii    nii    Aiif^do-Gcrnian 


ir,iturc 


Thf  iin.wiiifr  p(,\vci-  of  Russia  sliould  tciul  in  the 
long  run  tu  l.riiig  alx.ut  such  an  alliance.      l)esi)ito 
the  platitudes  of  those  rosc-ooluured  politicians  and 
sulx.rned    propaj^andists    who    preach    of    a    po.ssilde 
cnlrnir    l.etween    Russia    and    Britain,    the   manifest 
intention  of   .Muscovite  policy   renuiins  what   it  was 
when    it    was   tirst   fornnilated   l.y   Peter  tlio  Great; 
and  that  juirpos,.  and  intention   include  the  destruc- 
tion, or  in  any  ca~e  subjection,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.     All  thinkers  who  do  not  think  in  grooves  in 
(ireat   Britain  and  her  colonies,  are  gradually  com- 
ing to  see  that  thi^  is  Russia's  absolute  and  undovi- 
ating  purj.ose.      Xow   Gernumy   shoul.l    know,    and 
inupiestionably  docs  know,  that  .since  Russia's  aim 
is  to  found   a   World-Empire  whicli   sluill   embrace 
in  the  end  the  whcde  earth,  and  to  hold  it  by  force, 
the    elimination    of   the    British    Empire   would    be 
quickly  followed  by  the  absorption  of  the  German 
Empire.     France  knows  in  her  heart  of  hearts  that 
she  is  g.ung  the  way  of  the  other  Latin  races;  she 
knows  nothing  can  save  her.     She  joins  herself  to 
the   I^ussian    Emjiire   in   the   liojie   that   she  will   be 
able    to    wreak    her    vengeance    on    the   country   she 
now  hares  with  more  concentrated  passion  than  she 
hates  (iernumy.     But  why  shouhl  the  German  Em- 
pire ]>lay  inr,.  the  hands  of  Russia  '.  seeing  that  in 
the  event  of  Britain  being  conquered,   and  France 
avenged,  there  woubl  l,p  nothing  to  save  her  from 
king-  herself  crushed  in  turn. 
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T   imist   i„,t.    li..w..V(.r.   travl    further   int..   the  ,1,,- 


liiaiii   nt'  the  future 
sav  s(i  luui'li,  hee 


It 


-eeine(l   in  |,j,.  iM.(.,.s<arv  to 


pin-   has   achieved    duriiii;'   tli( 
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eutury,    it    is   cdear. 


<"•  >li..uM  Ik.  clear,  to  all  hut  tho...  uh'o  ar..  wilfujjv 

I'liiid,    tiiat    we    1 

I)')siti(,ii  without  addiii"'  -reatlv  t, 


ained    this 


and  that  in  order  to  keep  what  we  have 
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le  purpose  is  not  even  concealed— to  d 


nssia  aspires, — ■ 


le  whold  of  Asia  ;  to  d 
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MMcral.lc   >(.cii,„i    ,,r   lii,.    v.rv    iiati..ii    ii    wa.s   chiefly 
(li-i;:tici|    I,,    -ull  —  till'    iJriti-Ii. 

A>   lMii,.hi„^r  ;,rl,itr,-,ii,,u   a>   a    iwau<   wlicrrl.y    iu- 
tcniatinnal    Ji^put.-    may    1,,.    -cttlr,!,    ,.l,viuu^lv    \Un 
I"'ii"-i|'l<'  i~  a  ,-(.(m1  ,,1,,..  ail, I  ii   \\,,ul,l  |,.  sati.factnry 
'"  '■'■'■"'■'I   it>  |.ruir,v~.  ,liirin,-  the   latter  part  ..f  the 
fciitun.    uviv    it    iH.i     tor    thr    unhappy    fact     that 
^''''■■"    •!'-i'''in.   in   h.-r  zeal   \n  „ph,,|,|   ,|„.  principle, 
^'•'~    '"•'■"    >ii'"l<'    t"    -nll'c-    ,n...r    ^,.ve|•ely    uieler    its 
liraeti,Ml  np,.,,itini,.      I,   j.  true  the  recnr.j   is  hmken 
hy   the   Vciie/uela   a\var,l.   which    was   in   .,,nie   meas- 
ure   t-avoiirahle   to  (Ireat    liritain.      Still    thi^   British 
Kmju'rr  has  no  reason  to  he  in  love  with  this  method 
of    settlin-    .li^putes;    Hn-e    the    fcelinir    of    f..reiini 
''"iiiitrie-    fouani    ns    is    too   unanimously   hostile  \o 
I'cnnit  .4'  Impartiality,  when  they  are  put  in  the  j)osi- 
tioi,  of  our  ju.l-es  or  assessors.  I.,in-  humanly  possi- 
hh-.     At  this  v.ry  moment,  the  Kmpire  is  euiraffcd  in 
a  san-uinary  war.  which  couhl  iiof  have  ome  about, 
had  we  not  suhmitted  ,,ur  undouhted  ri;:lits  at  i)(dairoa 
ihiy   to  thr  arhitramcnt   of  a    Frenchman— Marshal 
:^Iac.Ma]i(,n.        That    however    i.    another    story,    and 
JllU>t    he    told    elsewhere. 

It  i-  a  ~tory,  nevertheless,  which  atFccts  the  whole 
'■""''^''  "f'  ""••  '•'■-'•■>'f  lii-tory  as  an  Kmpire.  and 
"He  whi.'h  indirectly  ha<  heeii  the  means  ,,f  consoli- 
•  latin-  the  Kmpire.  For  out  of  the  hlackn. ^ss  of  this 
uidiappy  ecmtlict  in  South  Africa,  the  clear  lieht  of 
imperial  patrioti^n  has  sprung-.  The  Empire  has 
vet   tu   be   federated   politically,    but   the   fcderatioa 
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A  liri.r  cxiicri.iicc  ,,(  City  lit",.,  -a^  m'ch  i'v,,\n  tli(^ 
llishlc  of  (■.Tlllili  ..|':;,iriisitin|i.  |.iv-.llliicil  to  rxi-t 
for  thr  -.|.n;i.|  of  iiii|HTi;ili-tic  .in. I  n;iti(in;il  ohjc.-i^, 
olijc.'t-  hiivin;;  Imi'  ilicir  ur.iiA  |Mir|.u.s,.  tl,,.  y,,,,,!  ,,f 
the  l;riti-l)  iMic,  will  Mlllirc  t,,  -huw  the  ~ili-l,- 
lllill.Icil  cntlili-iii-t  lli;it  inll.'h  tli;lt  i-  purely  -rlti-h 
i-  IMi\r,|  uj)  uilh  the  :|rtn:il  Ili;icliinr|-y  of  „KU1V  of 
tlic-c  -iv;it  iiiovciiiciit-  ami  a-cncic-  o*'  luitional  ex- 
I''"'^i"»-  -"^'ill.  to  a.'kiio\vl..,lo-,.  tin.,  i.  JMit  to  ;,.- 
kliowlclo,.  til..  ilii|MTfrrli(,|ls  of  liiiliiail  iiariirc.  If 
su.-li    a    iMT-on   .-01,1,1    1„.    f,,„„,|.    a    .■.>-nioi,oliiaii    ..,1- 


t\lr\y     (r,|.     f|',,,,i     I  I 


<■  i>i;i-  oi    I'ai'c,   a  man   li.irii   in  a 


'''■"■'■'    '~l-""'    "'    I'lixe.l    ancc-try.    and    iii.|cl,tc,l    for 
'"■^  '•'l>i'-:iii"ii   lo  i,r,.f,.,sor^  .,f  vari.Mis  natii-iialitics, 
who    kiM-pin-    their    pupil    .•,,iistaiitly    ,„,    the    iii.,ve, 
-hniil.l    take  .Miv   that   he  <li,l    ,„,t    <ray   '  uia  en.uiirli 
III  any  ..ne  .■omitry  t..  h.M-,,nie  hiass.',!  in  it.  fav.uir, 
if,  I  say,  >ueli  a  pers.m  e,,iil,|  he  f,,iuul,  is  it  vanitv 
to    a>Miiiie    that     he    \v,,iil<l    Mipp.irt     the    coiiviction 
wlii.-h  th,.  patri.iti.'  Knirli^Iinian  eheri.^hos  .j.-op  .|.,wn 
in  liis  nature,  that  the  iut.Tots  ,,f  the  human  family 
cnllectively,    afe    ImuiimI    up    in    the    interests   of   the 
British    Kmpire;   that    in   p,,int   of  fa.-t   it   wouhl   ho 
iiti  iiiealeulaMe  l.is-  to  humanity  as  a  \vli,>le,  if  that 
Kiiipi'-f  uvre  to  he  r..hh,.,l  ,.f  ||„r  e.,mmaii.ling  p.)d- 
tioii  ( 

It  ha^  taken  the  I^riti<h  race  some  twelve  ccu- 
tnrie>  .in,-,,  th.-  tir-t  nal  a.lvaiice  on  sava-crv  began, 
to  hrini,r  th,-  Stat,-  t,,  it.  pr,.s,.nt  (uiin.-n'ee.  ^  As 
an    agent    making    for    the    a,lvanc-e    of   civilisation, 
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nn  .p.nf  workin-;  f.,,-  tl,..  pn..h,,l  „li,ninafio„ 
•"  'li-x'or.l  a.Hi  war  a.xl  for  tl...  fnundatiM,,  of  a 
s.vsl.ni  of  wniv.Ts.!  frml..,,.  a,u|  j„>ti,.,.  |,,,.lin.r  „,, 
tu  that  p<.rtV,.til,ili,v  nf  ul.i,].  ,,.„.,,  ,|,.,a,M,  a  tV.l- 
^■■•^'tion  ..t  manki,.,!  .,M.aki,,o.  a  .•,.n,in,.n  lauirna-r,. 
">h1  ^'ovcriH..!  l,y  a  .uMuunn  law,  rl,,.  I!riri<h  K„n.m. 
<-"nl.l  snuvclv  he  M,,,,,lant.-.l  hv  a„v  ..th,.,-  a- ■"o.-.,- 
non  of  ki,ul.v,l  ,H.o,,|,.s.  Ti,u.  ,Ih-  ,.xti,K-tioM  of  TlH. 
hmpin.   u-o,il,|   ,„,,„,   a   .li.ti.u-t,   an,l   so   far  a.  o,,,- 

<-^".  s,.o.  an  irn.paraM..,  r|.,.,.k  to  tl„.  ,,roi,M-<..<  of  ,1„. 
^:'"-'''-      "■   '■•    >;-"M    !..■   ar,M„..l    ,|,a,    i,,    ..our.,.   ..f 

;;""■•  """"'^••-  )-H..r  woul.l  a,.p..ar,  al,l..  ,,.  .-arrv  ..„ 

tli.-  w..rk  tho  TJriti.k  K.^pir..  ha>  .lo,,..  an.l  i.  .I.i,,.. 

't  IS  sfll  ui.possil.l,.  to  i-nor...  tl...  lo,<  an.)  .l,.lav  in- 

V"lv.U  u.  the  tra...f,.r.,f, hi.  hid.  ,nissio„  into  other 
Hands.      Moreover  what   other   hand- ^ 

T^  the  s,„„  total  ..f  AntH         .on  achievement,  in 
1.  erature.  art.  science,  in  the      t  of  .ovornment  an.l 
a.hmn.strat.on   to  he  wipe.l  off  the  slate  of  l,ist,.rv 
I'v  the  .nntative  Slav  or  th(,  cah-nlatin^  Teuton  i  or 
>nwo  we  are   t.,1.1   that   ntunhers   „,„st   tell,       e   we 
to  he  ..bliterate.1  hv  the   M.,ngolian  <  or  a.  the  late 
^Mr    learson  f.^arecl.  hv  the  sable  races  of  the  earth 
-the  .lescendants  .,f  JFan,  ?     What   is  to  he    is  to 
bo;  bttt  to  be  forewar,.e,l  is  to  be  f.^rearmed ;   and 
surely  since  tnese  .langers  are  so  ..l.arlv  f.>reseen 
It  behoves  us  as  a  race  to  ^inl  up  ..ur  L.ins  a.ul  pre-' 

pare  t..  do  battle   with   then.;   t.,n,eet   then,   in.leed 

-fore  t  ey  overtake  us.      It  is  because,  as  it  seems 

to  me,  there  ,s  no  patriotism  in  burying  our  Leads 
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Ill  tlu'  sand,  n'fiisin<r  t"  -ice  tlif  danpor-t  am!  tmuWos 
uliii'li  flirciitcii  11-  frniii  witlinui  ;iihI  froiii  within, 
tli:ii  ill  writing'  llii-  Milinin'.  I  \\n\r  rcfii-cd  tn  lie 
lilin<l''<l,  iT  I"  :ilt(iii|it  In  l,|iii(l  iiihcr-,  l,v  the  sjicc- 
t.-'clc,  the  iiii|i.i-iiii,'  -|icctiic|c  uf  prn^'iT--  ainl  acliicvc- 
"Hiit.  llic  liiMiirv  'if  lliis  I'iiiiiiiic  |)rr-ciit-  ti>  the 
Will-Ill;  c.-iHciallv  iiiipiiNiiii:  as  iT:j;anl>  tlic  lasi  tlirci- 
ijiiartcrs  i>t'  the  cxiiiriiii;  (•cntiirv.  Airaiii.  ^LTcal  as 
tiiat  [irnirrc---  lia^  liccii.  Imw  iiiriiiitclv  irrcatcr  it 
iiii;.'lit  have  liccn,  if  the  Kni:li-li  pcnpif  instead  uf 
uastinir  their  enerijies  in  fmih'  and  iiieanin<;less 
party  ^t^ifl■.  warrini:  to  the  (hath  fur  mere  shih- 
Ldh'tlis. — an. I  if  the  intelh'etiial  chi-se-  instead  of 
frittering:  away  thiir  <tr(n;;th  in  mental  exprcisos 
hadin.ir  nnwheie — in  mere  per.-itlafj-e — liad  concen- 
trated themselves  upon  npiioldin^i  and  devidopinir 
the  Krnpire  which  f(  II  to  them  a»  an  asset  in  return 
tor  the  enormous  sacritices  they  made  during  the 
twenty  year-'  war  with  Fraiicf.  Immeriiatcly  after 
the  hattlc  of  Waterloo,  siieh  a  course  was  imjiossihle 
perha[is,  as  the  [teople  were  too  listless  for  great 
and  iiovid  cnterpri>es  to  have  any  chain-e  of  success; 
hut  already  in  iM'O  there  was  amitle  room  and 
o|iporfunity  for  the  extension  of  the  c(donial  policy 
which  re.-ulted  in  the  founding  of  the  Eastoni 
Province*   of   ('ape   ('olony. 

It  is  not  ea>y  to  forgive  the  men  wdio  controlled 
the  destinies  of  this  Mmpire  from  that  time  toward 
the  middle  of  the  c(>ntnry,  when  tic  adminijitration 
of  the  colonies  was  (devatcd  into  a  spparat     depart- 
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IlUMlt    «{    Srat.'.    }*(,!■  lllril-    Lliiidllcss    tu    tlic    rral    illnl 
al.i.liiii,'   iiitiTots   ..f   ilii^   cuunfrv    in    iv-anl    f..   ,•..- 
I'Hiial    ilcvrl..|uiiriit.      I'aliiHi-tMii,  (iraiivill,.,  Deri, v. 
ami  al)oVL-  all    Clad^loiir.  wciv    iii.'i,    [mk-i-Jv  riKlou.-d 
with  imperial  iii>,,iirt-   and  tlicv  .■xjMTi.'iicMl  mucli 
tllf    siiltU'    .litficultic,    in    .•nlitrujlill-    tlic    ilrvclnpnicur 
<-''   a   p-car   cMh^iiai    Kinpiiv,   a<    a   small    prov  in.-ial 
trader   would    liaw    in   conduciin-   a    laru,-   c.n.m.'r- 
<'ial  cMterpris,..      INprc-iallv   is   it   t..  ho  arccint.  d  to 
them   for  unri-litc.msrH.ss,   that    thcv   failed   tu   read 
the  signs  of  the  times  in  Afri.-a.     Tu-enty-Hve,  or  at 
the  most  thirty  years  a,-o.  we  might  have  protected 
ourselves  against  all  risk  of  being  disturbed  by  rivals 
111  the  business  of  Anglicising  that  eontinent.     The 
^hortsighte.lness  of  our  rulers  has  immenselv  added 
to  our  difficulties;  witness  the  obstacle  to  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  Railway,  which  only  a  man  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes's    commanding    personality    and    persuasive 
eloquence  could  have  removed.     This  mav  be  given 
as  a  sample  of  innumerable  difficulties,  all  of  which 
were  quite  avoidable  bad  the  Foreign  ai  i  Colonial 
Offices  listened  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  to  the 
counsel   and   entreaties   of  experts.     Their  opacity 
and  indifference  have  resulted  in  Africa  repeating 
the  arbitrary  subdivisions  of  territory  which  have 
proved  a  fruitful  source  of  dissension;  and  warfare 
m  Europe;  and  have  left  a  legacy  of  discord  between 
ttie  rations  of  Europe  concerned  in  Africa,  which 
must  bear  evil  fruit  in  the  future.     Again,  the  mis- 
takes which  have  culminated  in  the  present  lamenta- 
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ble,  though  inevitable,  war  in  South  Africa,  arc  as 
old  as  the  Queen's  reign,  beginning  with  the  Great 
Trek,  going  on  to  the  Sand  Kiver  Convention,  and 
the  rctroec^sion  uf  the  Transvaal,  and  ending  with 
the  niiscliirvoiis  Conventions  of  1881  and  1884.  The 
hick  (.f  imagination  of  the  .Ministers  responsible  fur 
these  sueeessive  niisrakcs,  is  the  less  excusable  when 
we  re:nend)er  that  the  United  States  already  atfnrded 
an  ohjcct  lesson,  teaching  wiiat  might  be  expected 
to  t-Tow  out  of  small  beginnings,  when  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples  once  got  a  tirni  hold  on  an  undevel- 
oped conriiient. 

But  1  must  stay  my  pen.     I  have  said  enough,  I 
think,   to   indicati'   the  spirit   in   which    T    have   ap- 
proached my  task,  and  it  now  remains  only  to  make 
acknowledgment   of  certain   sources  of  inf(.  matiou 
to  which  I  am  indebted  for  statistics,  facts  and  other 
details   necessary    to    enforce    the    j.ositio'is    I    have 
taken  up.     Tn  addition  to  Blue  Books,  Consular  re- 
ports, and  the  usual  books  uf  reference,  T  have  con- 
sulted   the     Journals   of     the    Imperial     Federation 
League,  and  the  Proceedings  published  annually  of 
tho  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  together  with  numer- 
ous books  and  pamphlet-  prepared  by  such  authori- 
ties as  Sir  Frederick  Young,  Sir  John  Colomb,  Lord 
:Meath,  the  late  :\Ir.  F.  P.  de  Labilliere,  and  count- 
less specialists  besides— writers  on  imperial  uuity, 
trade  and  defence.     To  the^e  I  may  add  the  volumes 
on  the  Victorian  era  edited  by  Mr.  Humphrey  Ward, 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  History  of  our  Times;  Mr.' 
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Charles  Booth's  Condition  of  the  Aged  Poor;  Profes- 


t^or  Seelev's  /:'.i 


■jinnsion  of  Encjland;  Mr  Parkin's  Iin- 


prrial  Fcdcmtinn  ;  ^[r.  Rider  11 


Year    Book;  tlic    1 


agirard'?;  .1  Farmrr's 


Occn 
Dick 


ate    Mr.    J.    Anthony    Froud 


,e  8 


)ia 


Sir     Charles     Dilke" 


Greater     Britai) 


inson's     Derclopiiieiils    uf    Pdrlifuiunit 


'  ree 


iMiwi'sdrciiter  ( 


iraiis;      .Mul 


iret'Ci'  II K 


l!<iil 
II 


d  (ircitirr  BrUnin  /Acwoi'th' 


lull 


Dirt 


Knutr 


livdii 


Diet 


'>f     ^'<tatistii 


Xiiietceiith    Ceiilurij;   Sir  I 


ioitary    nf    Dates;    Mackenzie's    Tin 


an( 


I  Trndn  of  the  British    h 


Dawson   Kawson's   Tariff 
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This  volume  was  written  early  in  1900.  This  will  account 
tor  references  in  tlie  present  tense  to  events  which  liave  now 
b.-'conie  history,  particularly  to  the  events  in  the  last  mouths 
of  the  reign  of  the  late  revered  Queen.— Editors. 
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PROGRESS  OF  BRITISH  EMPIRE 
IN  THE  CENTURY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


liirULSK     TO     IMl'LKIAL     rKOi^.KESS. 

TiiK  last  years  of  tlie  cighteoiith  t'onturv  and  the 
first  yoars  of  the  iiiiietocnth  were  so  crowded  witli 
events  preiiiiant  ■with  tlie  jrcrins  of  the  centnrv's  de- 
vi'lopmcnr,  tliat  it  may  be  said,  without  liyi>erbol(\ 
tliat  the  Britisli  Empire,  as  an  Empire,  was  in  its 
birtli  thrries  during  that  intensely  vital  period  of 
our  national  history.  The  loss  of  America,  grievous 
blow  as  it  was  to  the  amour  propre  of  the  nation, 
not  only  made  Englishuuni  long  for  new  worlds  to 
ennqucr.  but  rendi-red  tliem  ])eeuliarly  sensitive  to  in 
suit  and  lU'rvou-lv  ready  to  resent  it.  It  was  no 
<loubt  largely  this  sensitiveness  which  animated  and 
sustained  the  nation  in  that  determined  duel  with 
France,  wdiich  succeeded  quickly  on  the  cessation  of 
the  fruitless  struggle  with  the  United  States.  Eng- 
lishmen did  not  forget  that  it  was  the  co-operation 
of  France  which  enabled  her  colonics  to  defy  suc- 
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ccsfully  hor  authority;  and  when  the  excesses  of  the 
Revolutionary  factions  in  that  country  cuhmnat  I 
in  the  massacre  nf  Louis  XVL.  the  people  of  Ln^- 
land,  ^vho  for  a  while  had  viewed  favourably  the 
effort,  of  tlie  French  people  to  free  tlieniselves  from 
ih.  tyrannical  rule  of  .lespotic  nx.narchs  and  scarc'c- 
Iv  iJ.s  despotic  priests  and  nobles,  w,-re  alienatc.l 
,;„tindv,  n<,t  nnly  from  France,  but  from  the  cause 

..f  libeVtv  itself.     The  ..aricature  of  freedom  winch 
the  French  had  set  up  ou  the  other  side  of  the  (  han- 
„ol   fairlv  friirhtened   them.      The  attempts  of  tue 
French  Republic  to  induce  Enplishmen  to  make  com- 
„,.n  cause  with  France  aj^aiust  their  owuGovernn.enr 
served    still    further   to   dis.^n.^t   tlie   great   majority 
amonu  the  ruling  classes   in  this  co^n.try  wUh  the 
cause  of  libertv.     So  we  joined  the  nations  of  Europe 
in  a  nine  vears'  war,  whieh  really  ha.l  fnr  its  object 
the    elimination  of    the    French    nation  as  a   free 
people,   and  thus  placing   it  once   again   under  the 
Ll  of  king,  noble  and  prelate:  while  the  tentahvo 
proposals  for  Rarliamentary  Reform  brought  before 
the  House  in  171K3  were  rejected  by  enormous  ma- 

iorities.  ,     ,    , 

During  the  next  few  years  men  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  express,  orally  or  in  print,  liberal  opinions, 
though  put  forth  for  the  most  part  academical  y 
rather  than  as  active  propagandism,  were  brought 
to  trial  and  speedily  sentenced  by  the  judges  to 
lengthy  terms  of  imprisonment  or  transportation. 
The  people,  although  they  had  parliamentary  gov- 
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ernmont  and  tliooretically  governed  theniselvos, 
probably  onjovcd  loss  real  freedom  than  at  any  time 
of  tluir  history  since  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Eliza'""').  Tlic  King,  of  conrse,  had  not  the  plen- 
itude oi  power  of  either  of  the<e  nionarehs;  the 
real  power  lielonged  to  a  small  body  of  territorial 
magnates,  who  could  actually  nominate  and  scMirc 
the  election  of  whomsoever  they  chose  to  represent 
them  in  Parliament,  although  nominally  these  mem- 
bers represented  the  ])eople.  Still,  while  he  retained 
his  faculties,  George  III.  had  very  real  power,  for 
he  was  able  to  p. event  one  of  the  strongest  Minis- 
ters of  modern  times,  Pitt,  from  extending  the 
smallest  measure  of  freedom,  civil  or  political,  to 
the  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  even  said  that  the  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  induce  him  to 
ndent,  or  in  other  words,  to  be,  as  he  judged  it,  tm- 
true  to  the  oath  he  took  as  Defender  of  tl;e  Faitb 
at  liis  Coronation,  brought  on  the  mental  malady 
from  which  he  suffered  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life.  When  it  is  remendiered  that  the  raison 
d'etre  of  his  dynasty  was  th'^  hatred  and  mistrust 
of  the  people  of  the  Papacy,  his  obstinacy  is  not 
difficult  to  understand. 

In  any  case  it  may  be  asserted  generally  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that,  until  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1S32  swept  away  a  mass  of  rotten 
boroughs  and  gave  the  people  some  measure  of  po- 
litical power,  the  kingdom  was  really  governed 
by  an  exceedingly  small  oligarchy,  and  that,  while 
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,1,.  were   really   inimis   aliudst 
V,,,,auin.      We   arc   acciistoinra 
,„   ,,,.„,,nl   mat    i-as.ionate  cxpres-iou   of  this 
;;';;,i^,,,,,  „,,   .,.t    f,,rth  by   SlHll..y  in  that   u,m- 
.,,ai,u..l    uutp.urinu    uf    a    f-rvi,!    .ml,    alirr    ^vrh 
i,„,i,.n.nt  wratha,   ihr  M.lT.r.u-^f  hi>n.unlry.un,, 
-a.  a  rhaiiM. lira!  phantasy.    Hut  as  a  nu.ttcmt  >.M,,.r 
J,,,,,,,,  ,in,n.4  cv.-rythin^  that   i..,.,,,  ,-,.nta,n<,  -n   tar 
a.    its    api-liralinn    t,.    ,.rartiral    an.l    ront.anpnrary 
,vil.  is  ..onrrrnc.l.   wa<  jn^tifi-.l  hy  the   taet-       \hr 
neoi,le  uvre  mere  ey,,her^.     Their  rnler.  -n  re.nr,!..,l 
Tliev   enuM    n-t   e^mihine    for   the   redre-  nt 

retnrn  for 


tlieni. 


wrona-.  or  for  i-ru-Miriu-  a  hetter  wa.-e  m 
,,,,,;,'  |,l„„„,  In-i-nitieant  erin,e>.  the  snn.lle-t 
,l,„ft.  were  imni^hahle  with  ^eath  or  tran^porta- 
tin,,.  The  Corn  Lau>  were  fruned  exeluMVely  m 
the   intere-t    of   the    lanao\vi,ei'^. 

■n,,,,„„.l,.,„t    the    war    with     Ft-anee.    wliieh.    with 
^^  ,„,„,„.,:arv  ee~-atinn  nf  a   few  n,o„ths  la^te,l  trom 
i:;,:;  ,o   IM:-.  tho  avei'aue  price  ot  con,  was  s4s.  a 
,p,art..,-,  an.l  a  loaf  wa^  -o.„etin,e~  pried  a.  h.^h  as 
U     Kia       Salt   wa--   taxe.l    to   forty   nine-   it.   value. 
Ah„o.t  ev..rv  artieh^  of  fo,,,!  an-l   Ue-ti,o.e  tlnnirs 
xvhich    the    workin-MKU,    to-,lay    re-ara^    a^    the    ne- 
,,..iti.s   of    life-was   heavily   taxe.l.       It    has   hecu 
,,.,i,„at.Hl  that  the  lahonrin-  poi.nlalion   |.anl  to  tho 
G.n-.rnnu.nt  half  its  wajrcs  in  in.lirect  taxation       In 
a    wov.l.    thot.nh    f,-e,.    in    name,    tin"   .ureat   hulk    ._.t 

't    he    sa'd 
The 
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tl,(.  pcnple   wei'c  <erf>  in    fad.      Nor  c 

that    the   colonies    were    in    much    hotter   ea-e. 


"§ 


'^ 


)Mi'ri;-;i:  td  imi'i;i;ial  pkocjukss.  ;, 

S]>ii'il  wliicli  :inim;il(il  (icurp'  I\'.  wlicii,  in  x'lulin^ 
liis  fricml,  I.di'il  Cliiirles  S(iiiic!'-cr.  (Hit  tn  tin'  ('i']io 
to  -crvc  a  scciuiil  icrm  nf  uliicc,  lir  frankly  averred 
thai  lie  wa-  xiiiliiii;'  liiiii  tn  tliTce  the  llntlciitnts — • 
a  playt'uUv  iu-iiltinii  way  ot'  iloiiiiiatiiii:'  the  eoln- 
iii-ts  nil  the  ]iart  nf  lliiit  ^raeel(-.s  prince — aniiiiate<i, 
in  a  iireater  ni'  ]e^>  ilcai'i't  -  every  ]iiililie  man  nf  the 
jiei'iud.  tlmniih  they  drew  the  line  at  r\|)lnitint;'  the 
eiiliini,--t-;  tiir  thi'  lienetit  cii  the  heme  exi  heijiier.  'I'lie 
\Ve-t  Indii-  wvvc  rciiardrd  a-  mere  -lave  |ilaiitatinns, 
ii-ct'iil  ("V  thr  |iriidiieti(in  nl  nim  and  --miar;  Aus- 
tralia wa-  a  ]ienal  settlement,  that  and  nuthini; 
iimrc;  the  ('a|)e  wa-  valued  as  a  jilace  of  call  fmni 
India,  and  a-  a  -anitarinm  lor  Indian  trnojt-  and 
Indian  eilieials.  and  I'nr  it-  strateii'ieal  iniporiance. 
Canaiia  was  alinui  the  md.y  cdlnny  in  which  the  rnnt 
idea  iif  a  culdiiy, — nr  what  should  be  the  mot  idea, 
thai  il  i-  a  h"mc  tor  ihe  ^iirpIiH  pojiulai  ion  of  the 
.Motherland.  -rccci\-cd  any  kind  of  rceoixniticin ; 
thoni:ii  ihc  sctilciiiciit  of  Alpia  ilay.  the  famous 
coloiii-atinii  -clicme  of  |^_'(l.  marked  a  litfiil  ac- 
kno\v]cd::meiit  of  thi-  i;real  I  ruth  a-  iveard<  Africa. 
So  tar  as  real  jiolitical  freedom  is  concerned,  it 
caniiol  he  -aid  thai  tli'  oiitlyinu'  portions  of  the  Ku\- 
jiire  were  in  a  much  wor-e  position  than  its  metrop- 
olis, rmil  the  lud'orm  Hill  of  1S32  was  jiassed, 
there  was.  as  we  have  -ecu.  very  litt](^  real  political 
freedom  in  tiie  Ilri'isli  I<Ies,  and  the  record  (d"  tlio 
succeed infx  years,  until  the  passage  of  the  Kedistri- 
hiitimi  Bill  of  Ins.-.,  had  been  practically  a   record 
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of  the  pra.lual  <-nn,pl.'tion  of  tho  work  of  ^vhich  tbe 
\,.t  .,f  is:;j  wa<  th.'  tirst  strp.  In  other  word.,  the 
Vt  uf    ls:!-J   luaa.-   pos^ihlf   all   tho<e   devclopiucnts 

'a..,!-    th.'    i.lth    nf    fn-clniu    which,    withoUt    it,    COuM 

nc.v(^  have  l..en  aecoinpli^lu-h  .av.  at  th.'  prw-e  of  a 
violent  as  distinguished  from  a  .•onstitntnMK.l,  revo- 
l„n.,n.  In  the'eoh>nies  themselves,  the  impulse 
t..,vard  a  greater  measure  of  l-eal  fre..dom  fol  owed 
rapidly  upon  the  quiekening  of  that  impulse  at 
home,'  a  quiekening  whieh  sent  its  pul^at.ng  hfe 
throuiih  all  the  arteries  .^f  the  imperial  system. 

Lord  Durham,  an  enlightetied  man,  owing  much 
of  his   inspiration  to  that   remarkahle  thinker   and 
^vorker    in    the    eaus,>    nf    British    imperialism,    Kd- 
^vard   Gihhon   Wakeilehi,   was    instrumental    m   pro- 
curing: for  Canada  that   -ystem   of  self-government 
^vhieh,   thirtv   vears  or  so  later,  eulminated   m  the 
Federal    U:  ion.    under   wlih-h    fana<Ia   has   worked 
out  her  destiny  as  a  free  nation,  with  onspieuous 
credit  to  herself  and  to  the  Empire.     The  Austra- 
lian  colonies   soon  hegan   to   fall   into   line,   the   in- 
itiative heing  taken,  as  it  should  have  been,  by  the 
premier  colon v.  New  South  Wales.     The  year  1843 
Inarked  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  local  au- 
tonomy,  and  in  less    than    ten    years^ew  South 
Wales'  was  endowc"d  with  eomplet*  self-government. 
The   other    Australasian    colonies    followed    in   due 
season,  and  now,  at  the  end  of    the  century,  Aus- 
tralia is  on  the  eve  of  inaugurating  a  federal  union 
which  will  make  her  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a 
»  A  federal  union  has  since  been  consummated. 
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nation;  in.U-.<l,  although  <..u-  has  lived  too  long  to 
aar.  to  proplu'sy  ahout  s.<-.ning  ..Ttaintu-s,  it  .3 
..arcly  to  he  c.uestionea  that  h,V  the  tin.e  this  book 
i.  nnhlislKul,  Australia  will  have  heeouu-  a  federal 
Commonwealth,  or  iu  other  words,  a  united  natum. 

The  Cape  had  to  tarry  until   isTJ  hefore  re.^)on- 
^ihle   irr.vernment   was   gramed   to    her,   iMul     Natal 
until  'l-!»r..      It  (•ann..t  be  said  of  eitlu-r  eolony  that 
the  boon  of  self-government  was  withheld  by  Down- 
i„.r  Street  a  moment  after  the  tinu"  was  ripe  for  its 
ho^toNvah  or  a  <lav  after  the  people  of  these  colonies 
l.ad   elearlv   expressed   their    readiness   and    anxiety 
to  nreive  it.     Indeed,  in  the  ease  of  the  Cape,  there 
is   some   reason   for    imagining   that    Great    Britain 
<„n>ewhat    antieipated    the    loeal    <lemand    for    eom- 
ph.te  antonomv.     Again,  it   is  impo-sible  to  say  at 
Ihe  momejit    whether  the  termination  of  the  contliet 
forced  upon  us  bv  the  Trat.svaal.  will  eventuate  in 
an  imperial  mandate  under  which  all  South  Africa 
shall  be  required  to  enter  into  federal  union;  but 
it  will  be   a   great   disappointment  to   persons  like 
invself,  who  have  fought  for  the  imperial  principle 
in'  South  Africa,  in  and  out  of  season,  if  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Republics,  which  is  obviously  inevitable, 
is  no.    iccompauied  by  some  such  measure.*  So  that 
k-fore  the  new  century  opens,  wo  may  hope  to  see 
two  other  great  dominions,  founded  more  or  less  on 
the  pattern  of  Canada,  as  adjuncts  to  the  Central 
State    of    Great    Britain    and    Ireland.      This    will 
mean  that  the  larger  scheme  of  imperial  federation 
«  Both  Republics  were  annexed  during  1900. 


g  I'UocuKssor  lUJiTisii  KMiMin:. 

i<  n>anv  .fj.s  .>..:..•-,•  „-,-n,ni.liMnn..nt.  IIonvv.t 
,1,,,,.  tlii,,.,  n.a.v  fall  <.ut.  i.  n>n-t  I-  -a.l  that  al- 
l,„vin..  lor  lu„iH>rarv  tlu.-tuat i.nn  of  lo.-al  tc'lmi;, 
,,i^i,ii  f.-.n  iran-ituvy  rau-^  ,.  nvn.at.v..  ut  .rv, 
tatiun.  th..  ,,ulic.v  ut- ruttin,.  ih.  vnun-  nations  wh.rli 
l,,v.. -nrun.  fron,  tlu.  loin- of  Albion  tm.  tn.m  tlu..r 

,.,,li„.  -,rin.-.  ha-  jnMili-l  i.-Mf  l.v  ih.  ^rrat  .n- 
,,,,„,  in  ,lu.  <(.nti.n..nt  of  loval.v  an-l  attarhnirnt 
„.  th.  in>,..rial  ..oun.-tlon  wlu..h  ha-  follow..,!  .u 
,H  train.  an,l  i..  .1-  n.arv.Uon-ly  rapia  'M^\- 
na.nt  ho,h  in  fnv.lo,,,  an,l  in  prosiuTity  wh>.h  al 
tl„.-,.   .•onnnunith-    hav-   nn.!.   ^inco   thoir   pohtu-al 

♦■niancipation.  t,  •  •  i 

It   ha^  l..n  <o,n.-what    li.htly  -an!  ot   thr  Lnfsh 
Fnipin-  that  onr  ruuntrynHn   foun^h^  it   m  a  ht  of 
alwn.T.  of  nun.l.     T..  i.ivr  tl...  hlca  any  complfteno-, 
it  -honhl  havr  lu...n  ^ahl  that  we  fonnr-l  it  ,n  a  -nc- 
,.,..i„n   of   .uch    tit^.      In   any   .-a^.     th.     <tatrn...nt, 
jr„    ,rrsi,nl.    1    -houia   -ay,    is   tn,.   to   tln<    .■xtenl. 
V,,,A\Anu.n    follouv.l    no    <..ttl...l    plan    or    l^lans    ,n 
l,„il,lino-  np  the  hu-..  Kmpirr  whirl,  is  now  iho  hrn- 
ta-o  of  th..   nation.      (V-a-ionally   it   i-   PosmMo  to 
disrover  son.e  niotiv-  of  .putc  srronaary  nnportauco 
rxplanatorv  of  their  action. 

India  was  ac.iuircl  as  a  lifl.l  for  commonMal  on- 
t<.rpriM..  tlu-  CaiH-  as  a  strat.pral  has,,  oont.ni^ont 
on  our  Indian  interests.  Australia  as  a  eonvoniont 
'•  dnmi.in-  -round  "  for  onr  convicts,  while  the  con- 
n„o.t  of  Canada  was  lar-ely,  if  not  solely,  nnder- 
taken    in  order  to  on.-t  the   Frouch  from  territory 
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,vl,i.h  ..:,v,.  then   tlu.  ,..u..r  nf  in1.rf.rin,-  with  tho 
oUl.T  AnuTiran  mlnnir.      T.  th.M.  nl.hr  \uu'Vu-.m 
,.,,,„„;,  ,    ,vr    WMV    l.a    n.aiuly    l.v    ttir   -a-n-n.-s   nt 
,|,.„,v    VI  1.    '"   ivi-air  ll"'   nii-tak.'   he   nunlr    m    not 
,,U„u(ulun,lm>  lUHlrrhi^  aint;-,  an.l  thrn'l.v  srour- 
i,,,.  ,1,..  onM-pruducin-  iv-inns  uliicli   f-'H   to  Spam. 
Out  an.l   aK.>v..  all   tli.-r   innv   -nnli.l    incnitiv..^  to 
„„i„Hal  ..x,K.n~i..n.  tluT,.  ran  W  n„  a,.ul.t  that   n,  a 
,.,,„,    „i..:-n.v     Knulan.r^    a.^ti.M,    in    fo.uuhn-    n.l- 
„„i,,.    was  ,luctu  what   I  n.ayrallarti-ti.-.  nrat  Ira^t 
i,,.-,..n-ihl..   pnan,.tin-.      W..  h>v.  a,lv..ntnn..  unv- 
..Itv  an.l  aan-.r;  it  i-  in  nur  l.ln..,l.  an.l,  .h-iutc  the 
-avin-   qnalitv   wf   i-u-.-s,   tlic   p.^vr   to   pull   our- 
,(>lvos  toiivther  at  the  la<t  Tn-miont.  we  are  as  a  nation 
l.nrn  iramWcrs  l'"i'u  speculator-. 

I,   i,  „l,vious  that  the  ivnmtc  .•hanco  ^f  acMpiinng 
falmlnus    ri.h.-     ontrrcd    int..    the    (•al.-ulati..ns    ..f 
tli..s,.  .lai-in-  spirits   uh.,  .lisc.v.Tcl   an.l   sotth-.l,  ..r 
n,n.p..iv.l    an.l     appn>priatr.l,    th...o     vast     n-n.ns 
whi.'h  lav  ..ut>i.lc  th..  I...un.hirics  ..f  the  Ohl  Worhl. 
Th.-o   in.M.    wciv.   h..\v.v..r.   .piit.'   willinil   to   a.ropt 
tho  risk  ..f  !;vtti!iir  n..tliin-  in  rrturn  f.r  their  .sacri- 
ti,.i.s   an.l   lah..urs,   save   th.'   l>an.    rcwanl   of   oxcito- 
niont  an.l   noveltv.      It   is  cl.^ar  that  uino  in  ten  of 
the  pi.jnccrs  of  Enipiro  di.l  what   they  did  f'r  the 
pur.'  l..ve  ..f  the  thiufi,  while  those  who  eante  after 
these    pioneers,    the    syn.iicates    an.l   ehprtere.l   com- 
panies   and    i-vntl.'nien    a.lventurers,    t<»    place   their 
f^hekels  on  the  hazard  ..f  the  .lie,  are  also  entitled  to 
be  considered   ])riinarily   as  .sportsmen.      That  they 
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after\var<l>  <l<'vclniiril   into  ailiniiiistriitors   is  due  to 
tin-  fact     hal   tlicv   w.ic   in  lli''  tnaiii  cniintrv  j^ciitU- 
iiu'ii,  or  the  snii>  nt'  cuiuilry  irciitlciiicn,  in  wliom  tlit' 
cai.acity  f^r  ailinini-tniti.m,  lnvaiirr  tliry  have  rnU'd 
in  tli.'ir  villii^fs,  is  a  rarely  waiitiii.i:  inland  faculty. 
The    Kiii,'li>li    iH'o]ilc>   arc  often   spoken   ot    as   de- 
void (d"  inia<iination;  and  a>suredly  they  seldom  jut 
niit  thenisdves  to  l.e  tired  l.y  piindy  ah-tract  i<leals, 
and  are  inclined  to  le  indilTereiit  to  all  ideal>,  saw 
those   which   have  <non-,di  of   the   j.ractical   to   make 
their  Ixarinii  on  the  actual  well  heini:  of  the  human 
family    ohvions.       Still    KiiLdi^hmen    are    capahle    of 
making  hn^e  sacritices   for  the  triumph         my   po- 
litical, ethical.  '>r  cnnimercial   idea  which  they  have 
once  adopted  and  made  their  own.      I'ntil  ipiite   re- 
centlv.a  i:reat  jtiditical  iilea — the  idea  which,  for  lack 
of   a   better   name,    we   call    Imperialism— was    little 
more  than  a  myth  to  them.      Kven  now,  altlioujrh  it 
has  made  immense  headway  during  the  last  tlfti  eu 
years,  and  in  the  last  few  months  the  pace  Inis  been 
greatlv  accelerated,   it  cannot  be  said  to  have  fidly 
possps-ed   the   British   race   and   carried   them    along 
with  it  in  the  same  manner,  or  to  the  same  extent, 
as    the  ethical    idea  contained    in    the  propaganda 
a"-aiiist    slavery,    iiossosse(l   and   impelled   the    imme- 
diate ancestors  of  the   Englishman  of  to-day.      Still 
he  is  about  to  take  up  the  idea  with  the  same  single- 
ness of  purpose  as  he  tonk  up  those  other  ideas;  the 
enuineii>atiou  of  the  slave,  the  abolition  of  the  Corn 
T.aw!».      It   falls   und.-r  the  category   of   ideas   which 
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lie  is  atriistoiiicil  after  a  lung  jhtIoiI  of  I'ducation  to 
ac'Cflit.  ami  liaviiiir  a('ctl)l(cl,  {>>  ii.-f  an  cxprcssivL' 
ooll(i(juialisiii,  tu  run  fur  all  they  are  worth. 

As  yet  Kiigli^-liincn  iia^c  not  acknou  '  il<,'i'(l  to 
themselves  that  piirely  aeadi'niie  matter-,  such  as 
art.  let  lis  say,  have  a  siitlieicntly  direct  heariii:,'  upon 
till'  well-heing  of  llie  imlividual  or  tiie  nation  to  he 
worth  treating;  with  the  hiiih  seriousness  the  French- 
man instinctiv(dy  accords  to  such  (lucstions.  The 
intricate  jiroblems  connected  with  art  may  be  all 
important  to  the  artist,  hut  they  are  scarcely  worth, 
so  the  average  Englishman  thinks,  his  earnest  at- 
tention or  thought;  cs])ecially  as  in  this,  a<  in  other 
academic  cpiestions,  he  suspects  that  the  result  of 
suhmitting  himstdf  to  a  rigorous  examination  of 
their  intricacies  might  oblige  him  to  abandon  tastes 
which,  however  much  ho  may  secri'tly  iloubt  their 
soundness,  he  has  no  intention  of  foregoing.  But 
where  any  form  of  human  enterprise  or  endeavour 
is  presented  to  him,  which  has  to  do  with  the  moral 
or  physical  well-being  of  himself,  his  children  or  his 
country — his  limitations  in  recognizing  sneh  are  of 
course  considerable — it  is  easy  to  arouse  his  enthusi- 
asm, and  the  more  so  if  the  hope  to  be  led  or  fol- 
lowed is  a  forlorn  one,  and  the  end  to  be  gained  is 
elusive,  uncertain  and  diflicult.  Hence  his  persist- 
ent interest  in  the  business  of  expanding  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  the  national  domain ;  there  is  a  chance 
of  practical  gain ;  there  is  the  risk  of  failure  and 
disappointment ;  a  combination  in  which  his  peculiar 
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•;ciiiu-  rr\il-.  Till-  l;itc.-l  i''iii\  i  iiciii^'  cv  idciu'c  that 
tlii--  -|iiril  ill  liliii  i-  ;i>  active  a^  it  t\cr  ua-,  is  af 
t'unlcd  |i\  till'  iiiarv  cllciii-  maiiiii  r  in  wliicli  tin' 
<lijM-i  -  "t'  ilii'  (  iuirli  I'l'il  ( 'uiii|i;iii\  (it'  llrili-li  Sdiiili 
.\l'rir:i  lia\<'  liitii  taki'ii  ii|i  ami  inllatcil  in  |irirr  liv 
tln'  rank  ami   tile  <.t'  llic   I'.i'iiirh   piililic. 

Xmw.    what    I    have   alrradv    -ai'l    a-    \'>   tln'    fnrcos 

which    have  CMiL-iiii-cl   t"   iiiaki"  the    Kriti-li    Miiipiro, 

iiiii-t   111'  kipl   Will   in  iiiiinl.  it'  \M'  arc  In  iiiulcrstaiiil 

the  irralir   ihiiiihi'  in   which   ihai    Miiiiiiiv  ha-  ci.mo 

iiiln   lii'iiii:.       1    iiiaiiitaiii.   ami    I    am   -iii-c   im  i<\\r  can 

-,tii(K-   ihi'   hi-iui'v  lit'   ihi-  iri-iiwth   111'  iiur  dhitiic-,   m- 

■ati-t'acti.rily    txiilaiii    the    i-ca-nii-    fiT    the   chh-    ami 

tliiw-  ill  th'  tiilc  lit   ini|icrial   |i1m- n--,  wiilinul   rccmi- 

iii-ini:'  that,  iml  w  iih-tamliui:  the  iii'aclical  cdi-iilcra- 

tinii-   whii'h   ;:a\i-   tin-  -|ilcr   nt'   iiitci'c-l    anil    -u|>])licil 

the    -take-    in    the     unnic.    the     l!riti~li     Miiiiiire    was 

fiiunileil     hy    men    who     knew    tliey    were    ]ila\iiii:-    a 

irame;  hv  men  ><(  the  trne  uamhler  1v]ie.  who  w.mlfl 

1^11    (111    ]ila\ini;'.    h'lwevei'    milch    the    mhl-    nii^lit      he 

auain-t  them,  \''>v  ilie  -ake  uf  the  iiame  il>elt.     N'utli- 

iiiU'    cl-e    can    e\|thiin    the    imlitrereiice    with    which 

I-'.n^li-hmen    h.ive    regarded    the    re.-iilt-.    when    tlie-i^ 

re-iilt-  wei'e  nf  -iicli  a   nature  a-  In  put   a   perii-d  on 

the     iiame    it-'.'lf.      We     have     ufteii.     fm'     instance, 

tlmmiht  m-irc  ><(  mi^tini:  ;:  hate<l  I'lirniiean  rival,  than 

nf   turning'   mir   ciinipu'>t     of    him   to     jiractical    ac- 

('(Hll\t. 

While   thi-,   attitude   nf   mind    lui-   saved    us    from 
at1('m]itinj;-    -unle<-    nur    tardy    attemjit    to    tax    un- 
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rrjirc-rlilril    . Villi  I'iiM    cm    lie    -n   i  li  -c  I'i  lin  1  -- ti  >   cNlil'iit 

niir  .■.iloiiic-  l"r  ilic  liiiH'lit  '<(  -i.iy-iit-liiiiiic  I'ji;ili-li- 
iinu  in  tlir  ni;iiiiirr  "I  the  Spainar'l-  ainl  I 'nrl  iiLiiic-c, 
ii  li;i-  [H'cv  riitcil  II-  iirarly  al\\a\-  trmii  ::l\iiii^  iiiiirli 
llmuulil  ami  alli'iilidii  In  ilir  .|r\  il.  ,|iiiM'iit  mI'  c  i|i  iiiic-, 
liai-illy  Willi,  -M  -MMii  a-  llic  -iraiii  ainl  -Iim--.  nl'  wiu- 
iiiii:;'  iIkiii  \\a-  nlaxnl.  S..  \'.iv  a~  llii~  cuiiiitrx  i- 
<'|>ia'i  riiiil,  ii  ii,.t  mily  aci'"init-  \''<f  the  cxt rai ii^d i na rv 
\\a\'  ill  which  ','(■  iiavc  rcliiii|iii-hi''l  [iii--c~-i.in-  we 
sjiciit  iiiiliiMii-  i>(  irca-ui-r  ami  iiimiiiirrahlc  Ii\i.~  to 
!H-i|iiiri'.  Imt  I'nv  tliat  calhiii^  iii.liirci-ciirc  \,,  i  he  wcll- 
lii'iiii;-  111    mir   rulunic^.    that    iiii|iatici!t    irrita'idn    in 

till'  t;n f  ilitlidilt  ii'-,  and  rcliirtaiicc  in  ;;r;';)[ilt'  with 

thciii  am!  with  thi'  cnii-ciiuciicc--  aii'l  prdhlcins 
jrniwim:  nut  nf  .im-  imperial  |in-.itinii,  which, 
thriiiiL:hniit  the  "rcatiT  pa'-f,  hy  t'ar  llii'  i^Tcatcr  part, 
nt  the  century,  ha\e  cliai'acti'ri-eil  mir  e\tra-in-ular 
]inliey.  \Vi.  luLiaii  the  century  well,  nr  tn  lie  (plitc 
preci-|i,  cmh'il  ihe  ei-hteelith  celitUI'y  Well  in  this 
I'e-pect. 

When,  after  >even  years'  sti'UL'-le  with  France, 
in  a  war  which  i-  cMiniateil  tn  ha\-e  cn-t  ih  snnie- 
thiiiir  liki'  i:i:i(t,()(  10.(100  -terlini:  ami  loo.ooo  live-;, 
a  war  in  which  we  had  -upplied  ninnev  la.vi-hlv, 
fnr  the  nin-f  jiart  wa-ted  and  di\ei'ted  tn  other  ends, 
to  half  the  nations  of  the  Contiiienr,  we  urew  wearv 
of  the  contest,  an.l  of  the  fearful  sacrilices  entailed, 
and  cnucludcd  the  Treaty  nf  Aniieii--,  we  ])racticallv 
,i;iive  hack  to  I'"rance.  l,y  wlmm  we  had  imt  heeii  con- 
(p'.ered,    everythiiiL;-    we    Inid    iz'ained.       Pnndiidierrv, 
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Cochin,  Xegapatan.  ami  tho  Spice  Islands  in  Asia ; 
ScMU.fral  in  Afri.-a,  and  practically  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  for  that  col..ny,  heing  a  dependency  of  Hol- 
],„d    ^va.  subservient  t<.  France.     In  America,  St. 
I'i.Tre   and   Miquelon,   tho.e   islands  off    Xewfound- 
1„„1,   wldch     have   since   proved    to  be   worth   their 
,,,i.l,t  in  pdd  to  that  colony.     In  the  W.-st  Indies, 
Martini-ino.  St.  Lnricn  and  (luadelonpe ;  and  in  the 
Mediterranc.an.     Malta.       We     ivtained    pract.cally 
nothini:  save  Ceylon  and  Trinidad. 

Of  course  u    is  not  maintained  that  this  absurd 
and  (uiite  unnecessary  sacrifice  ^vas  entirely  due  to 
the  fact  that   we  had   lost   all    interest   in  cdonics, 
thou<di  obviouslv  that  was  in  a  lar-e  measure  the 
oa^e.      We  were  temporarily  weary  of  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  Continent,  and  of  being  incontinently 
fih-hed  of  our  wealth  by  time-serving  and  deserting 
allic.s.      In    a  passing   fit  of  sanity   the  twenty-five 
millions   who   then    constituted    the    inhabitants    ot 
these  islands,  or  their  rulers  as  I  should  say,  recog- 
nised tliat  it  was  madness  to  stand  champion  for  the 
whole  world,  especially  when  that  world  treated  its 
benefactor  in  the  most  cynical  and  selfish  fashion, 
and  showed  plainly  that  it  regarded  her  as  a  milcli- 
cow,  whose  onlv  use  was  to  satisfy  its  exigent  re- 
(piirements.      It  was  not   possible,  of  course,  that  a 
proud  an<l  self-reliant  people  could  l)e  satisfied  for 
long  with  su.'h.  a  peace  as    that,  especially  as    the 
Trench  continue-l  to  treat  this  country  with  every 
circumstance  of  insolence,  and  showed  plainly  that 
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tlu'v  intended  to  use  the  posses;ions  which  they  had 
re-rained,  iij^  ci  fulcnnn  whereby  tliey  might  wrest 
the  whc.le  of  our  Knii)ire  from  \is.  Put  to  the  touch- 
stone, as  we  w(>re,  of  our  national  spirit,  we  began 
t(^  be  exeeedin.L^ly  anxious  to  regain  the  inlluencc 
and  tlie  territory  we  had  liart(M'(d  ;i\vay  for  a  shab- 
bier mess  of  ])otlage  than  ever  l)etra\ed  tlie  senses 
i>{  E-au  into  renouncing  his  birthright.  We  puHeil 
(iurselves  togetlier;  and  this  tinic^  wivli  the  settled 
determination  not  only  to  ou<t  Napoleon  from  every 
position  where  he  could  menace  us,  but  to  wipe  him 
off  the  buiird  altogether. 

So  far  as  th(>  assumption  of  the  r(Mo  of  Universal 
Deliverer  was  coiK-einod,  it  •.^•as  probably  as  ill-ad- 
vised as  it  was  (Quixotic.  XajMdeon  repeatedly  said 
that  if  we  had  coiitined  ourselves  to  protecting  our 
island  and  its  dependencies  he  would  have  been  pow- 
erless to  harm  us.  But  this  did  not  suffice  for  us.  It 
was  only  in  keei)ing  with  the  knight-errantry  of  the 
British  character  that  we  should  have  desired  to  make 
all  our  arch-enemy's  enemies  our  friends;  and  that 
we  slumld  have  aspired  to  fight  their  battles  for  them. 
Europe  has  i>een  accustomed  to  complain,  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  this  century,  of  our  seifishncss 
and  isolation  ;  of  our  reluctance,  or  rather  of  our  set- 
tled determination  not  to  involve  ourselves  in  quar- 
rels, or  to  cham])ion  causes,  however  just,  unless 
our  interests  deman  Vd  it. 

But    Kurojie    forgets    that    we    saddled    ourselves 
with  a  national  debt,  the  interest  on  which  still  ab- 
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3orl.  alnmt  a  quar,...- of  our  national  n.-onu.,ln  ordrr 
;,  tW  EunMu.  fn.a  tlH.  auto.. -at  who  kept  her  under 

,,i,  1,,,,.  It  ha>  iKcn  ~.at..<l  and  the  h.un.  are 
p,ol,ahlv  a,.i>rosinn.-h-  true.  :hat  fn.n  hr^t  to  h.t 
!„.,  tw:.ntvvoar>'  war  with  Frane.  e..t  th.<  -■oun- 
,,,.  e-'(»(MiOO.()()()  Merlin-  and  a  niilhou  live^.  Aou, 
,:  Nannh.on  .aid,  had  w.  In-en  entirely  selti^h  .n 
;,,;,;„,  hinu  had  we  eontinedour..lves,oattaek.n, 
him  when,  he  n.enaeed  ns,  we  ^honld  have  .^arned  all 

,,,,,  ,v,  did  aaln.  and  far  more  at  a  c-ost  compara- 
tivelv  insi^nilieant.  This  i.  tru<..  h  is  true  too, 
that'in  diverting:  the  lurnniary  re.oure.'s  and  hght- 
in-.  qualities  of  the  nation  to  the  business  ot  mter- 

„;,,adlin^'    in    Continental    polities,    the    nation    has 
been,  direetlv  in  any  .-ase,  an  enormous  h-T. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  however,  that  ..ut  of  the 
hurlvd.urlv  of  the<e  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  ceu- 
tuv;  war; came  all  our  colonies;  not  all.  a.  in  the 
cas;  of  Canada,  India  and  Australia  by  conquest, 
but  the  inuue-liate  necessity  occasioned  by  the^ 
,var<  the  creation  of  an  all-powerful  navy,  made 
it  possible  f,.r  us  to  n-quire  the  others-Au-tralm, 
tovit-audniadeitpossibh.  forustoretamcmr 

bold  on  all  of  th..n.  That  tlie^e  war.  dnl  more  tor 
(In.at  Rritain  than  this  may  be  presently  shown. 
Tlie  supreme  ..ffort  which  Nelson  nunle  at  1  rafalgar 
.,.„,ed  for  us  that  naval  supremacy  never  before 
hnnh  established,  and  never  ^ince  successfully  chal- 
lon-ed,  which  is  t.^dav  the  sine  qua  non  of  our  na- 
tional, as  it   is  of  our  imperial,  existence.      We  are 
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really  iiulclitcd  t.i  Xap(>l('<in  I'm-  t'orciiiy  us  to  as: 


nine 


tins    IdlSltlOIl. 


But 


uavai 


iproiuarv,  iniafriiud  t<>-(Jay  to  Ix;  sutH- 
cicut  tnr  (lur  (Icffncc,  did  imt  >ati>fv  our  ancestors. 
Step  1a-  step,  tiiilitiujx  airaiii-t  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  and  oli-taele-,  Welliniitoii  set  himself  the 
task  of  comjielliiii:'  the  iiiaiiniticetit  tiii'htinir  machine 

1,    to    acknowledire    it-elf    iii- 


aiioleon     liau    evoi\-ei 


f. 


iMor  to  tlie  still  more  maiiiuticent  tiixlitin:;'  machine 


he  had  created.  'riirouirlioiit  six  years  of  patient 
toil,  the  ^veary  -taecs  o{  the  Peninsular  war.  he  ]icr- 
fecte<l  this  machine.  I  have  <aid 
the    terrihle    sacritic 


just    now    that 


and    stiipendous    exertions 


)f 


that   tweiitv   vear<'   war,   diil  somethinii'   for   us  over 


an 
Tt 


d   ahove   estahlishinc:   our   navv    and   our 


V 


nip 


ire, 


created    simultaneously    the    iri'it    in    the    people 

?1 


themselves,   which   has   throui^hout   the   best   part   of 
a    centurv    enahled    them    not    onlv    t<^    retain    and 


uj)liold  hotli,  li\it  to  peojile  those  colonu^s  ivliicli  ro- 
mained  to  us  at  the  end  of  this  Titanic  contest, 
with    men     and    women    endowed    with     the     liic;h 


qu; 


diti 


.f 


an   imperial   race. 


The  war  left  us  exhausted,  impoverished;  to  out- 
ward appearance  listless  and  hankrui»t.  But  so 
>tronir   a   stiniulus   did    it    snpidy   to   those   puissant 

ays     present     with     it, 


qualities 


.f 


our     race 


alw 


tl 


lOUl 


rh    sometimes    oh-cured,    that    it 


IS   a 


tact. 


am 


this  fact  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  history,  that 
throughout  the  war,  the  commerce  and  wealth  of 
Enirland  grew  with  amazing  strides,  despite  the  in- 
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te„.e  s„ffori„gs  ami  ,.riv„,i.n„  It  ontaiK-l  "p™  .1,6 

L„  ,1      M....--  ll,..ufl,t,every»-l,o,-euc.n.  kin.llmi..  for 
a  now  birth.    I„ll.ora.«r„Sl„.lU,,P..vro,.n.;dKoaH 

tv,.vc  «.lrri„,  .1.0  .U-  l--  "f  -'.""f  '""'  ''""'"^ 

frooiloni;  uf  „a.,.ro  vo,,!,!,.  .....1  -f  ....."'.-''    '■"■• 

SoTonco.   1,0.1.    i..    a..    aoa,l<.,..io    a„,l    i,.    a    ,,va,^^„cal 
so    0   4a.  ,,laoi„^■  i.-lf  a,  ,l,o  .ovvi..-  of  ,„a„  .  „,- 

plia„oos  ,vl,oroby  l.o  mlgl..  «l.U.o.-.«.-  ^P"*  »'">  -"- 

bat  disease.  .  ,         i 

Tl,o  „-,.<l,  of  .l.<-  n,a..or  is  that  war  „„.oko-l 
n,o„'s  pulsos,  a,  .1.0  s„Bor!,.p  it  e.,.a,lod  T.':  ""'J 
,l,oir  spiri.,...l  a,„l  i„tolloo,„al  ac.iv.t.os;  a„.l  Y.l,.n 
Z  Jail  ocfinos  of  tl.oso  isla,„U.  a  s.-;-  L-.'    '■'".'■ 
l^a.  w.,iol,  pro,o,,.ly  ,,....10  i.solf  f.    /;•  «  -  -   , 
ox,rol,.i.i.'.of,l.ol...!:o,lo,„„.,o„,ifwl„l,    l..>    .    1 

o;„„o  to  iK.  .ho  oo„tro.     \Vl,at,va,.oro«,l.fro,.,.^.^ 
,,„Uation  wa.  „ot  soon;  „ot  so  „„.ol.  as  ...„>. 

L  t,    took    wl.l,    ,1.0...    all    ,.noo„..i«,.sly    tl.o.r 

.  .Kof    that    vi^oro,,-   oo„f\Joncc    ii.    tl.i^    P't"" 

"lil/f    tir    raoo,    wl.i-l.    tl.c    glorio„s    .sst.o 

of    tL   .we.,tv   yoars-    s,n,,,lo    wl.l,   o„o    of      ,o 

,„„.,  p„worf„l   oo,„bl„.tio,.s   a.,a  .r«--  ■"-^^^ 

„„,,,  bas  s..,;,.-i...,.ia..- ."  ;;•;  -f  „i;;:s 

Ic.ft  tlK-ir  native  liui.l  m  st.nwx,  it  i>  nu    , 
/anger  au.l  ai-,u>t  a,   the  har-l  .ondmons  ^vhuU 
lae  life  hnpn.n.lt..M.nue.     Thev  had  no  thought, 
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perhaps,  tliat.  tlicv  wi  ro  going  to  build  up  in  other 
zones,  niiglity  bulwarks  for  the  country  they  wore 
leaving,  because  it  eonld  not  feed  them.  In  Kng- 
land,  assuredly,  no  such  thought  was  otHcialiy  whis- 
pere<l.  So  far  as  emigration  found  any  encourage- 
ment-, it  was  mainly  on  the  prosaic  plea  that  it  kept 
the  unemployed  otf  the  rates.  Xor  did  the  meaning 
of  what  was  sliai)ing  itscdf  in  the  wond)  of  the  un- 
known, glimmer  in  the  intelligence  of  the  liritish 
race  for  many  a  long  day.  The  dreary  days  of 
darkness  which  led  uj)  to  the  doctrines  of  .separa- 
tion, o{K>nly  avowed  and  ])reai'hed  by  the  3Ianchester 
Scho(d,  had  to  be  lived  through. 

At  last,  fitfully,  the  truth  began  to  be  ]>erceived 
and  presently  to  be  i)roclaimed  in  words  r.f  fervid 
conviction  by  the  earlier  j)ropliets  of  the  imperial 
idea,  the  idea  of  a  federated  race  of  free  nations, 
owing  allegiance  to  one  Sovereign,  and  to  one  code 
of  laws,  all  upholding  the  torch  of  freedom  and 
liberty,  of  enlightenment  and  progress  and  of  or- 
derly govcrmuent  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world; 
—all  presenting  a  sjdend'M  spectacle  of  a  united 
Empire,  a  free  people  of  many  nations  upon  which 
the  sun  never  sets— to  a  world  at  first  envious,  but 
finally,  as  we  believe,  admiring.  For  the  banner 
of  this  Empire  is  not  advanced  or  to  be  advanced 
with  defiance,  but  with  the  resolute  purix.se  to  pre- 
serve the  unity  of  the  peoples  marshalled  under  it 
against  all   and  every  comer. 

The  impubes  which  nuide  for  this  wonderful  re- 
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suit,   rntircly    uiii.civciv<Ml    in    tlu'ir   iiu'cptinii,   were 
tlic  same  old  picailc-l  ioiir^  tnwanU  a  in-actical  ideal, 
that    >ainc   (Ictcniiiiicd   and   >tiirdy    iiidcpcndcncc    iu 
tli(.u<ilit  and  action  which  has  always  hccn  the  hen- 
ta-o  of  our  race.     The  ureat  truth  has  dawned  upon 
the   Ku-lishnian   in  every  part  of  th.'  world,  that  m 
,,nlcr  to  .-nn^erve  that    individual   liherty  which  has 
hccu    an     Kn-li~lunan">    nio^t     .•hcri~hcd     pos-e-sion 
since  he  -radually  emancipated   hini~eU'   fnmi    N'or- 
mau    doniinatiou,    an<l    to    secure    himself    front    a 
ropotitioii  of  the  fate  which  ovcrtnuk  him  at    ihittle, 
he    must    stand   <houhhr   to   shoulder   with    the   men 
of    his   hloud    uiulei    whatsoever    .sky    they    may    he 
found.      Therein    lies   his   sirurity,   and   therein   the 
pledirc   for  the  continuance  throujihout   the  aeros  <)f 
those  jrlorious  pa^yes  of  hi<  history  ^vith  which  his 
achievcmeuts  have  enrifhcd  the  record  of  the  past. 
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•J  I 


riiAPTKii  ir. 
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iii:   iiiii.cn'al    iilc;i    iis   we   uiHlcrstaiid    it   tod 


IV 


iiuiiiIkt  of  free  nations  l.andcl  tiii;ctli(T  uikU'i-  onn 
sovciTioiitv,    wiK'tliCT   that    sovciviiriity   1h'   vested    iu 

ill   an   hereditary 
seareely   to   liave   entered   into   the, 

iiien  of 

1  conturies, 

las  remarked.  ;.\ri]ton 


an    elective   Cliief   ^laiiistrate,   or 
IMonareli,    sec 


ni- 


niental   pnrview  (.r  calculation  of  the   states 
the  sixteenth,   seventeenth   and  eiiihteentl 
althoniih,  as  Professor  Seelev  1 


pictured  Kiii;land  as  stand 


and 


Eibout 


ing  with  all  her  (hui<ditei 


her.     Xoiie  the  less,  in  Milton's  dav  the 


nil 


p(>rial   idea   was   ])urely  speculative,   f 


CroiiiweJl,  who  had 


1th 


or  althous 


to  estahlish  Ennhind  in  the  d 


^onie  .ffliininering  of  it.  did  much 


omination  of  the  seas, 
our  colonies  in  his  day  were  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  thr.se  of  Spain  and  Portu-al.  So  far 
as  onr  American  colonies  were  concerned,  the  very 

le  main  hy  reliirious 

insnri,fents, 

perpetuation    in    any 

I'ong  sentiment  of  attacliment 


manner  of  tlieir  settlement,  in  tl 
refiii-ees.  and  in  a  less  deo-ree  hy  jx.Htieal 
was    not    favourahle    to    th 
marked  desiree  of  a  st 


to    the    :Nrot]ier    Country.       They    certainlN     had 
tolerance   for   that   antitpiated   form   -f   i 
which  Lord   Xorth  presented  to  tl 


porial 


no 
ism 


hem,  when  he  at- 
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tciiiptcJ  to  make  thfiii,  uinvilliiii,'  and  uiiivpivsontcd, 
c.ulril.utnis   to   tlu'   rcvfiim-s  of  tin-   ll«>inc'  CnniTii- 
luriit.      Lord    North's   l.l\indiT  seems   inexcusable  t.) 
those  who  can  he  very  wise  after  the  event  ;  hut  there 
was   pleiilv   of  jiistirieation   for   his   jiolicy,   thoiigli 
none  for  lii-  unwi<e  way  of  i)ursuin^'  it.     With  that 
liowever   I   am  hardly  eoneerned.  only  so  far  as  the 
,.,..sion   of    Ameri-a   in    17^:'.   may   he   said   to   have 
intlueneed  this  country's  altitude  toward  her  colonies 
then  exi-tint:,  and   aft.'rwards  to  he   founded.      That 
this   ahaiulonnu'ut  »(  sovereignty  did   -:reatly   influ- 
ence the  trend  of  ixipular  thouiiht  and  (.flicial  action 
is    indisputahle.      For   a    while    Kngland   seemed    to 
have    become    li>tlessly    inditferent    to    colonics,    of 
which    attitude    the    extraordinary    renunciati(m    at 
Amiens  in   isOi'  of  all  that  we  had  fjaiued  by  our 
seven  years'    war    with    France,    may    be    taken    as 
evidence.      It  is  true  that  a  few  years  sufficed  to  re- 
create   in    lis    the   spirit    of    military    imperialism; 
thou.iih  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  we  valued  those 
extra  insular  possessions  which  one  by  one  we  added 
to  our  empire,  for  themselves,  Imt  rather  as  the  out- 
ward insiiriiia  of  power,  and  because  they  increased 
our  imi)ortance  in  the  scale  of  nations.     Considera- 
ti.Mis  of  trade  were  not  left  ont  of  our  calculations; 
thev  influenced  onr  ])olicy  in  greater  or  U'ss  degree; 
but   not.    1   thiTik,    so   greatly   as  most    writers   and 
historians  are  inclined  to  maintain. 

As  time  went  on,  and  the  colonies  under  our  flag 
began  to  grow  in  area,  population  and  wealth,  the 
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c'oiivictKni  tliat  tlifv  wcro  lia>tciiiiij,'  to  acliii'vo  their 
(l(-<tiiiv  in  (li-itiiKt   and  -^t'paratc  cxi-^tfiife,  seems  to 
have  taken  possession  of  all,  or  nearly  all  our  public 
men.       What    Aineriea    luul    done,    it    was    th()U<;ht 
Canada,  Australia  and  South  Africa  would  undoubt- 
etlly   do,   so  soon    a-<   they   were   I'espeetively   and   in- 
dividually -.tron-r  enoujih  to  demand  their  iiidepend- 
enee.      It  i^  not  too  much  to  say  that,  Eii>,'lish  state>- 
men    beeaiiie    impatient    at    the    dilatoriness   of    the 
colonies:  they  went  so  far  as  to  endeavour  to  hasten 
the  day   when  they  should  ask   for  eouijjlete  separa- 
tion from  the  Motherland.      Lord  Salishurv  reeentlv 
said  in  his  haste,  that  Africa  was  the  i)lague  of  ail 
Foreii;ii    ^finisters,   and   it    is  undeniable  that   some 
such  sentiment  with  a  wider  application,  for  it  em- 
braced  all    the   ('(donies,    animated    succeedinji   For- 
eiirn  :^rinisters  throufihout  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury,   and    was    still    operative    when    under    Lord 
Aberdeen's   Administration    (1852-."').'))    it   was   first 
found    expedient    to    segregate    the    affair-^    of    the 
colonies  under  a  department  of  their  own.     Hitherto 
they  had  been  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War. 

.Mr.  Froudi-  tells  us  that  when  Lord  Palmcrston 
became  Coh)nial  Secretary,  he  had  so  little  idea  of 
the  geographical  situation  of  the  countries  he  had 
undertaken  to  govern,  that  he  begged  a  friend  to 
got  him  maps  and  show  him  "where  the  places 
were."  The  story,  with  a  seore  of  its  kind  with 
which  I  might  encumber  these  ]>ages,  is  perhaps  of 
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tlic  hen   fnii'ihi  cmlcr,   for   Lord    I'iilincrstDii  was,  T 
hclicvc,  iicvrr  ('olniiial  Sccrctiirv,  i        it  sutiificntly 
iiidicafr-^  the  mental   attittnlf  nf   Ministers  at    Home 
wim    |>rf-i(l('il    uNir    the    destinies    of    tlie    cdloiiies. 
Cold   inditl'ei-eiice  and   stiidi<m>  iiei:ieet   were  all   the 
outlying  portions  of  tiie   Kinpire  had  to  ex|iect   troiii 
the    .Motherland.      .\o   ilotiht    this   treatfieiit   had    its 
eoinpeiisations.     There  is  nothing;  ehitdreii  desire  so 
nnic'h    a.-^    to   he    left    alone   by    their   elders,    so    that 
they  may  mature  their  own  plan-  \indelerre(l  hy  sage 
adviee    and    ^rave    admonishini;s,    to    them    wholly 
sii])ertliiotis.      r.tit  when  they  think  they  have  aocnni- 
j)lislied   unaided   soniethin^  which   deserves   recopni- 
tion  and  prai.-e,  tliey  look  eagerly  fiir  their  reward, 
and   are   bitterly   di>a]ipointed   if   their   parents   and 
guardians    withlioM    it    from    them.      It    cannot    bo 
denied    that    this    i-    very    much    what    happened    to 
the  colonies   throughout   tlu'   lirst   three   (jiuirters  of 
the   century.      The    stay-atdiome    TJriton    questioned 
their  utility,  and  grudged  the  outlay  tliey  occasioned. 
South  Africa  ami   New  Zealand  particularly  were 
constantly    involving    us    in    costly    military    opera- 
tions.     Xo  cidony  contributed  to  the  home  revenue; 
in  brief  the  feeding  of  Great  Jiritain  throughout  the 
earlv  ])art   of  the  (,)iieen's   reign,   when   the  narrow 
tenets  of   the  so-called    Mancdiester   School   wore   as- 
cendant, was  very  much  that  of  an  impatient  father 
who  recent-  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  able-bodied 
and   capable   sons   to  continue   in   dependence   upon 
him.  at   an  age  when,  as  it  seems  to  him,  they  are 
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oM  <'iii'U^li  iiiid  .stroll^'  <'ii(>ii;;li  In  walk  alone.  T  do 
not  say  tlir  feeling  was  jnstificil,  nor  is  tlie  analogy, 
lor  tlic  coldiiics  arc  dan^litc  rs  and  not  ~oii>.  More- 
over at  tliat  tiino  they  were,  so  far  t'roin  liein^  f'lill- 
^rown  children,  really  little  more  than  jironii^inj,' 
l)antlin;_'s.  This  in  any  ca>c  was  true  of  many  of 
them,  ittit  however  nnrcasdnalilc,  this  view  of  our 
c(donies,  alnio-t  universally  entcrtaini'd  at  home,  was 
.such    as    I    hav(     indicated. 

It  Wduld  lie  diliicidt  to  set  down  with  precision 
at  what  partictdar  moment  this  short-si^dited  and 
iinf,'enerous  view  of  uur  colonial  dependencies  Ih-- 
fiaii  to  ^'ive  way  to  more  mafiiianinious  sentiments. 
The  view  prevailed,  as  I  have  said,  all  throuj,di 
tlie  earlier  part  of  the  century;  an<l  was  still  opera- 
tive when  the  Queen  had  completed  the  tlrst  forty 
years  of  her  reiirn.  There  were,  it  is  true,  a  few 
writers  and  thinkers  who  cherished  the  traditions  of 
Burke  and  of  the  Younger  Pitt,  and  in  whom  the 
teacilinf,^s  of  Adam  Smith  were  still  an  active  force. 
But  their  voices  were  feeble:  they  cried  unheeded 
in  the  wilderness,  and  the  who  they  evoked  was  hut 
the  reverl>eration  of  their  own  words.  In  examining,' 
the  literature  on  the  .sid)ject,  it  is  .sijrnificant— an 
accidental  sijjnificance  if  the  point  is  insisted  upon — 
that  the  first  published  work  of  the  centnry  which 
set  forth  the  c:reat  idea,  for  which  so  many  stalwarts 
have  dnce  foufrht,  that  the  colonies  and  the  Mother- 
land must  be  incorporated  and  form  one  universal 
and  indivisible  Empire,  apjioared  in  1839,  two  years 
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;if'trr  tlic  accc<-iiiii  nf  Her  .M;ijc^ty.  In  I ''."•7,  tin' 
ilcsin-  111'  the  AiHtraliaii  cnli.iiic^  \>i  he  n'|>rcM'iitf(l 
in  tlic   l)riti>li    I'arlianifiit  iiiadt'  ii-clf  articiilaic   in 

the  IMctni|Milis  at  U  llirctillf;  licM  at  the  Lniiilnn 
I  avcrii,  Mr.  W.  ( '.  Wriifudrtli  in  tlic  cliair,  ('aMa<la 
liaviiij;  two  vcar-*  prcviniisly,  and  on  several  imme- 
diately snli-ecpient  (iccasioiis,  ma<le  a  like  claim, 
her  spokesman  lieini:  tlie  Ijun.  .losepli  Howe,  who 
continued  through  many  years  to  \i|>liold  tlii'  cause 
of  colonial  re|ire-cntation  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. It  may  he  taken  however,  as  a  limad  fact, 
not  exactly  true  of  course,  that  the  persistent  ad- 
vocacy of  tlie  cause  of  imperial  unity  synchronised 
with  the  estalili^hmcnt.  in  IsfiS,  of  the  Royal  Co- 
lonial Institute.  Aj  we  have  seen,  tlii'  tendencies 
niakin<r  for  th'  reoofinitioii  of  this  great  cau-e  had 
received  direct  stiunilus  in  earlier  years.  Among  its 
harl)in."'crs,  Edward  Gihhon  Wakefield,  a  name  ever 
to  be  r('m('nil)orp(l  and  held  in  honotir  hy  Knglish- 
nien,  must  be  specially  tnentioned;  while  obviously 
before  such  an  organisation  as  the  Royal  (\>lonial 
Institute  could  bo  foundeil  in  ever  so  humble  a 
way,  and  it  is  not  denieil  that  it  owed  its  origin  to 
tentative,  experimental,  and  modest  beginnings,  a 
good  deal  of  pioneer  work  had  to  be  done,  and  done 
it  wa-  l(y  enthusiastic  1h  lievers  in  the  potentialities 
of  our  raci-;  men  who  had  that  most  sj)lendid  and 
rare  of  all  j)olincal  gifts,  the  power  to  deduce  from 
the  past  and  present  a  working  thesis  as  to  the 
future;  men  that  is  to  say  endowed  with  prok'ptic 
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iiiia^iiiiitioii,  iiil'ni  iiicil  liv  .lidiictivr  rcasiniiiii;  and 
alilc.  >(>  ctiuiiipfd,  to  take  time  liy  llie  tnrclcck.  It 
i-<  imt  |>M>sililc  in  tlic  (•niii|)ii->  r,f  tlii-  work  t<>  do 
uiKVi-  than  ^fiicrali-c,  tNf  it  Uiiidd  lie  inv  diitv  to 
liiipr  Acr  this  factor  in  tlic  t'orcis  niakini,'  for 
imperial  unity  and  iinpfrial  frrowth  -  the  |irr-onal 
<'(|uation,  and  t<i  ^iiii.'  'he  praise^  of  tliosc  sturdv 
pioncfTs  id  a  yreat  cause,  who  in  those  early  days 
kept  alive  the  faith  in  the  hif;li  de-tiiiies  of  the 
Jlritisli   race. 

Kdward  (iil.hon  Waketitdd  stands  foremost 
anionir  these  enliiihteued  patriots.  'Phis  hrave  soul 
was  uutiriiiir  in  .-owin^  the  pii-'  seed.  It  fidl  for 
the  mo-t  part  on  stony  iirotind,  hiif  some  of  it,  h.i]>- 
pily  for  our  nation,  chanced  on  (•on;i;enial  soil  and 
l)rouj,dit  forth  fruit  in  due  season.  ( "oncurrently 
with  the  estahlishment  of  the  (  olonial  Institute,  a 
nohle  army  of  workers  entered  the  titdd — William 
Wcstpartli,  Fox  Ijourne  fi)r  remenihrance,  Imt  the 
persistent  worker^  who  after  Wakefield,  from  whom 
all  caught  the  fire  winch  liirhted  their  torolu's, 
must  lie  regarded  as  the  linkinen  of  imjx'rial  unity, 
are  Francis  de  Laliilliere,  Frederick  Young,  and 
John  (".  II.  Coloml).  There  were  many  others,  but 
these  three  are  the  real  fathers  of  the  imperial  idea 
in  <.ur  day  and  generation.  The  first  has  now  gone 
to  the  Silence  land,  but  the  others  happily  remain, 
and  continue  the  good  light  to  which  they  have  de- 
voted their  lives.  As  I  have  said  they  had  their 
forerunners,  and  they  have  had,  too,  their  uumberless 
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siiiTi'ssiirs.  And  of  these,  many  names  Imlk  far  u\(>r(i 
pmniinently  in  the  |>uhlie  eve,  than  those  <>f  the  nal 
j)rnta^<ini<ts  nt'  the  moveinent.  'Ihe  careless  are 
(h'ceived  into  iniai,Mnini^  that  those  politicians  and 
statesmen  who  at  the  eleventh  hour,  from  convic- 
tion or  eonvenieiiee,  a^sociate  themselves  with  causes 
which  have  heen  nnide  possihle  by  ^inJJ:le-min(led 
^vorke^s  entirely  dissociateil  from  and  snperior  to 
tlie  fi'anie  of  politics,  are  the  real  anthoi'-  of  ,i;reat 
national  movements;  the  student  knows  otherwise. 
It  was  greatly  to  the  credit  of  snch  men  as  '^'.  K. 
Forster  and  W.  II.  Smith  that  thev  lira-iK'd  the 
siiiniticance  of  tendencies  they  had  done  little  or 
nothin<r  to  stimulate  o'-  to  create,  and  which  tluy  did 
not  recoirnise  until  their  attention  nas  compelled 
by  their  healthy  tirov.th.  Tn  later  times  it  has  Ix'cn 
greatly  to  the  credit  oi  ^Ir.  .Tosej)!!  ('hand)erlain,  a 
man  bred  in  the  narrow  school  of  parochial  jxditic 
that  he  develo]  "d  in  the  prime  of  life  the  receptivity 
■which  enabled  him  to  absorb  and  assimilate  ideas 
to  wliich  in  his  youth  he  was  antagonistic,  or  in  any 
case  indifferent.  While  all  this  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, Ave  must  not  be  blinded  to  the  fact  that  the 
real  ])ioneers  of  imperial  unity,  the  men  who  from 
their  youth  upward  have  given  of  their  best  to 
secure  the  triumiih  of  the  t-anse,  ar(>  not  and  never 
were  professional  ])oliticians.  They  have  held  aloof 
from  party  jxdilics,  tlie  faction^  fighting  for  place 
and  office,  and  are  therefore  to  be  trusted  to  work 
some  good  for  the  national  welfare,  instead  of  be- 
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ti-iiyin^  tlic  iiiitidii  to  it>  niin.      Party  politic-  have 

ix'arly    a )in|)Iislic(l    tliis   fell    result   over   aiul   over 

a,i;aiii  diiriiiir  tlic  rcutury.  and  licfnrc  its  close  tliev 
may  have  iiccomc  I'cspoiisiiijc  for  an  irrcparahle 
national  disa-lcr.  P.-.it  of  this  danfrcr  I  must  speak 
in   its  jiroper  place. 

In  the  i^reat  cau>e  of  imperial   unity  many  names 
as    r   ha\c   said    nn\:;lit    lie   nienlioiud    in   addition   to 
those    already    singled    out.      Tlio-e   of   the    hite    Sir 
(Jcor^'e     IJaden-l'owell.     Sir    Charles     Xuiront,     .Mr. 
Arnold-Forster  and   Sir   Howard   Vincent  must   not 
he  omitted;  nor  must  F  forf.cet  colonial  workers.     Sir 
Julius  Voi!cl  in..Ve\v  Zeahmd  ;  Sir  Harry  Parkes  in 
Au>tralia;  (ieneral   Laurie.  Sir  Charles  Tu])per  and 
CiMiriic  IJ.   I'arkin   in  Canada:   Sir  Georjic  fJrey  at 
the  Cape  and   Sir  J  ,hn   Kol)inson   in   Xatal.      Such 
men  as  Profes<e    Seeley  and  James  Anthony  Frou(h>. 
nu>n  of  splendid  literary  power  and  ripe  seliolarship, 
belon^ir   to   the   Empire.      Professor    Secdey's   Expan- 
sion   of    Kiifiland   did    not    ai>pear    until    1SS4    and 
i\rr.    Fronde's    Occdnn    was   <riven    to   the   pul)lic    in 
iNSf!.      P.efore  these  hooks  saw  the  liirlit,   the   ideas 
whudi  they  did  so  nnudi  to  (ducidate  ami  popularise 
were  already  fruct i fy in,i>- ;  ihe  .--..od  seed  havinii'  heeu 
freely  sown  durin.o;  the  decad<'  which  preceded  their 
puhlication.      Great    as   was   the    service   hoth    thes<. 
able  writers  rendered  the  imperial  cause,  that  service 
cannot  he  rejr;,rded  as  in  any  way  e(pial  to  that  of 
the  i)ione(M-s  of  whom   T  have  already  spoken;  men 
who  devoted  t'  ■■:.••  lives  to  making  these  ideas  pos- 
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sib'.o  at  a  tiiiip  wlicii  tlif  popular  car  was  lirrinetic- 
ally  scaled  to  such  tcacliiu-,'.  1  rcjjcat  then,  that  the 
real  fathers  <if  this  inovcnicut  toward  imperial 
unity,  wore  Francis  iU^  Lahillierc,  Frederick  Yoniii,' 
and  J.  C.  R.  Colonih.  These  men,  and  Sir  Fred- 
erick ^  oun^r  is  their  (hnjcii.  have  worked  incessantlv 
in  and  out  of  season  to  hrinj;  home  to  the  popular 
mind  the  splendid  potentialities  hound  u])  in  this 
mairniliccnt  idea,  and  the  vital  l)enelits  contingent 
upon   it*s   acceptance. 

T  should,  however,  he  doing  a  great  injustice 
were  I  to  omit  to  mention  a  silent  iniluence,  unpor- 
ceived  liv  the  mass  cif  the  j)eop]e  and  almost  unrecog- 
nised l)_v  their  leaders,  which  has  eontrihuted  im- 
measurahly  toward  the  general  acce])tancc  of  '.he 
imj.erial  idea.  The  Queen's  place  in  the  Consti- 
tution, and  her  loyal  ol>servauce  of  the  limitatioi.s 
im.po.sed  upon  her  direct  control  of  public  affairs, 
have  veiled  from  the  world  the  fact  that  Her 
Majesty  has  exercised  her  influence  almost  from 
the  first  to  strengthen  the  ties  which  bound  her 
colonies  \u  the  Crown  and  to  Great  iritain,  and 
to  minimise  and  neutralise  all  those  unfjrtunato 
mistakes  or  misunderstandings  which  have  tended 
toward  the  disruption  of  the  Empire.  This  fact  has 
become  j)atent  now;  but  when  the  lapse  of  years 
has  relieved  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  or  their  de- 
scendants and  representatives,  from  the  obligations 
which  now  compel  their  silence,  it  will  be  far  more 
patent.     Oliviously  the  iniluence  of  the  Prince  Cou- 
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sort,  who  early  grasped  the  imperial  idea,  must  1)0 
accorded  its  proper  weight,  when  we  praise  the  far- 
sighted  prescience  of  our  Sovereign.  IJut  I  shall 
have  to  refer  to  the  splendid  services  the  Queen's 
hushand  rendered  the  Empire  over  and  over  again 
in  these  jiagcs:  tf>  my  mind  no  single  Knglishman  of 
th(>  reign  lias  exercised  a  more  beneiicial  and  salu- 
tary inlluence  over  the  nation  than  Prince  Albert 
of  Sa.\(^('ohnrg. 

Wlien  the  (^ueen  came  to  the  throne  the  colonies 
were  regarded,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  so,  as  incon- 
venient encxunbrances,  and  this  way  of  looking  at 
them  still  obtained  when  the  various  Canadian  col- 
onies vere  united  into  one  connnonwealth  in  ISGT. 
Neither  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  half  of  the  sup 
jKirt  given  at  home  to  the  policy  of  confederating 
these  colonies,  came  from  men  who  thought  that  they 
were  aiding  a  movement  which  would  culminate 
in  Canada  bec(nning  an  independent  state.  Even 
as  late  as  l'^74,  when  Lord  Carnarvon  sent  Mr. 
Fronde  on  his  ill-omened  visit  to  South  Africa  in 
the  belief  that  he  would  bring  about  a  confederation 
of  the  various  S(Uith  African  colonies,  many  of  the 
politicians  who  favored  this  project,  bas  d  their 
support  on  the  hope  that  its  acconiplishmcnt  would 
pave  the  way  to  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
South  African  colonies,  not  only  of  complete  auton- 
omy, but  complete  independence.  Of  cour^(J  the 
(jovernment  had  no  such  intention. 

It  may  be  .said  however,  that  with  the  exception 
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of  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Mr.  Forstcr,  no  statesman 
of  flic  tir-t  rank  had  dclinitcly  coniinittcil  liinisclf 
to  the  jxiliry  .d"  iicrniancnt  lojiislativc  iiinon  iK-twcoTi 
Kiiiiland  and  her  cdldnir-,  until  llir  ( 'unfcrcnci'  on 
Imperial  Federation  held  at  the  Westminster  Tal- 
a<'e  Hotel  nii  d  idy  l".>.  l^M,  l)rou-ht  to^cthi'r  all. 
or  nearlv  all,  the  old  workers  for  that  cause,  and 
with  them  a  res|(cctahlc  continiiciit  ot  statesmen  and 
jioliticians  of  the  tir-t  rank  who  had  not  previously 
associatccl  them>elvcs  with  it. 

It  will  he  seen,  therefore,  that  the  (^)neen  antici- 
pated all  her  Ministers,  and  nearly  all  her  suhjects 
as  a  linn  upholder  of  the  imperial  idea.  Many 
proofs  of  this  mii:ht  h<'  <:iven.  hut  none  is  more  con- 
(dusive  than  her  warm  support  of  Sir  (leoruc  Grey 
in  the  tiftie-,  when  that  s])lendi<l  i)uhlic  servant  en- 
deavoured to  eons(di(lati'  Her  Majesty's  dominious, 
and  to  e-tahlish  tirmly  her  sovereiixnty  in  South 
Africa.  Tf  the  Queen  had  had  her  way.  Grey  would 
have  aceouiplishid  his  ]iur])ose,  and  s])ared  the  F,m- 
j)ire  many  a  hitter  experience.  l>ut  sh(>  was  over- 
ruled hy  her  wilfid  and  ifTuoraut  ^Hnisters,  and 
Grey  ami  the  Fnijiire  were  <acritiee<l.  Throuijli- 
out  her  rci<iu,  the  (^lu'cn  ha-  shown  that  she  has 
ftdlv  api)reciated  the  maiiiiiticent  ])ositiou  which  has 
c<ime  to  her  hy  inheritance,  an<l  her  determination 
to  maintain  that  inheritan(e  in  all  its  glory.  Of 
course,  as  a  constitutional  moH;"-eh,  her  ]io\vers  are 
verv  !iuute(l,  and  <he  has  heen  constantly  check- 
mated hv  her  Ministers.      But.  the  Queen  has  been 
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flio-c  traitors  at  iiome  and  traitors  ahroad  udio.  too 
often  fhrou-hoiit  her  niirn,  have  wreaked  their 
sweet  will  to  the  irreparahle  daina-e  of  the  Em].ire. 
1  have  referred  already  to  the  memorable  iustaneo 
'orf,'o  Grey.     It  would  earrv  me  lievoiid  tho 
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moral  support,  although  she  did  all  she  eould  to  ,  ._ 
vent  his  recall  from  the  CajK-  and  bron-ht  all  'her 
iiitlnenee  to  hear  tr,  secure  his  reinstatement.  Sir 
George  Grey  was  a  born  Empire-maker.  His  serv- 
ices as  ,1,1  explorer  in  Western  Australia  sectired  for 
him    the    a])poiiitiii(>nt.   as    tirst    G 
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\u<tralia.     Ho  -li.l  w<m.Krs  there,   restoring  onler, 
tl    uruiu.  unuiny,  ruin  and  discontent  nUo  cou- 
^llnt   .nd   pn.perit,.      ^-^  ^-^  ^^^  ^(^  ;- 
.ont    tn    New    Zealand,    and    he    aeeompl-lnd    e^cn 
:n.ater  thin.s   in   that   eoh>ny,   hrinj^in^  eosn.-.s   nut 
:;.,..,-.      K...  a  teehnieal.  a  .nail  s.n   a,an.     t   e 
,,aje.v    ..f    the     C.d.uial     Othee,   he   wa-    ^;nt     to 
(-nveuirv.       r.nt    when     onr     tradit.ona       puhev    o 
,„.ftU.   and  de-emon   in   S.nth   At.-u.a   had   bn.,  a 
t,,.,s  to  a  dan.n.s  evi^is  there,  Sn-  C.eor,e  (n   > 

^vas   renuMuhered,    a>    >truu^   n>en    are   apt    U>   he    u- 
,u.,uhered  in  .he  h.,ur  of  need.      IL'  wa.  m.U  .mt  to 
.,0  what  he  eonhl  du.      In  two  .-onseeutive  year,  ue 
had  thrown   awav   the   Tran.vaal   and   Oran.e    l  ree 
State   thrown  then:  away  with  enrses  at  the  <.ontinnal 
trouble    and    expen-e     in    which     they    involved    u. 
cur<es   which   hav   come   lu.ne   to   roo^t   thn-uuhont 
tlK.  half  cenrnrv  whieh  ha<  elapsed  since  then.      So 
Sir  George  llr-'v  was  ntarked  out  as  the  best  man 
ahno.t  tlH.  onlv\nan  clearly  itulicated  by  hi.  vec.^d 
and  achievenu.uts.  to  ,et   ns  out  of  the  dtthcnltu.s 
ereat.xl  bv  our  pu-illaniniity.     He  f.mnd  a  way,  imt 
he  was  dc>ert...l  a.  Sir  Lartle  yrere  wa.  a  cinarter 
of  a  c-cntnry  later.     Sir  Alfred  Milner  has  taken  up 

the  ravelh<l  skein,  and 

But  thi-  is  to  ai  ticipatc.  I  cannot  deal  with  his- 
t..vv  in  tlu.  making.  The  To  be  or  Not  to  be  of  the 
Empire  is  likelv  to  be  settle.l  one  way  or  the  other 
before  the  cruturv  dos.s.  It  must  surely  b<.  settled 
in  the  atllrnuUive.  If  not,  what  a  ^orry  anti-clmiax 
the  whole  of  these  pages  must  become. 
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What    tlio   Qu.rii   tho.ight   of   Mr    Hurtle    PVrc's 
desertion,  it  is  too  early  to  loam.      From  wh:,t  that 
niuch-sinnod-against    man   wrote   soon    after   his   re- 
call   in    isso,   we  ean  very  easily  guess  what    she 
thought.      lu   any  ease  she  ile..],ly   r.-ented   the  de- 
s<Ttin„  of  Sir  Ceorge  Gr(>y,  and  has  put  on  record 
h-r  utter  aI,l:orreuee  of  the  treatment  meted  out  l)v 
Iht    (iovenuuent   to   iuiother    great   servant   of    the 
Crnun— the    gallant    Gonl.m.      (irey    governe.l    the 
hiaek   r;u-e.  with   wisdom   and   authoritv.   and   made 
'•»■  "anie  of  the  Queen  loved  an-l  respected  throu-h- 
<""    'har   portion   of  the  suh-eontinent   we  then   eon- 
"•"'l«'l     ^""1     heyond    it.      Jle   di.l   won.Iers ;   aeeom- 
I.Ii>hed    marvels.      At    the    outbreak    of   the    Indian 
:\Iut.ny  I„.  took  upon  himself  to  send  all  available 
tr.M.ps  and  .-tor,.s  from  C'ape  Town  t..  Calcutta,  an,l 
Avent   even    further,   directing  the  transports  calling 
at  th..  Cap,,  on  their  way  to  Thina,  to  make  for  Cai- 
'•utta   instea.l.      There  can     he   no    .louht     that     the 
Qn..en's   strong   approval   of  his  conduct   influenced 
the  folonial  Secretary  in  his  own  warm  encomium 
ot    these    acts -acts    ultn,  vires  though  thev  were. 
He   was  commanded   to   express   Her   :\Iajcstv's   ap- 
probation of  her  Viceroy's  patriotic  action.     Such  a 
man  was  and  is  after  the  Queen's  own  heart        V 
man  who,   in  a   moment  of  .-risis  and  dang.T,  can 
take  a  wise  decision  in  the  interest  of  the  Empire 
ami  act  upon  it  boldly  .nd  untlinchinglv,  unmindful 
^t  the  nsks  and  dangers  to  himself_.such    a  man  is 
ht  servant  to  an  Imperial  Queen.     In  a  private  let- 
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fatiiiff  ]>r<)lilcm   inijjlil    1m'  -'Ivcd,  (ircy   \\;i-;   romnlly 
aliiisi '1    !>y   the  ('ulniii;il   Oiiicc,  and   in    tlic  ciid   rc- 
ciillcd.      Now,  iH   I   liavf  pointed  out  many  tiim-;  in 
recent    vi'iirs,    ami    a^    Mr.    ('a-lell    llupkin-    lui-    in- 
cisively .-lii.wii.  Sir  (ieoi'Mc  (ireyV  I'eal  .-in  \va>,  that, 
instead    <p('   |)..iiitiii^r   (l,,.    \v.,y    \,,   the    t.it:il    ahaiidnn- 
inent  of  SiHit;    .\t'iiea  at  the  earlie-t  |i(i---ili|e  nicriient 
at    which    tlli      pulley   eellld    he    with    i.ulward    deeencV 
clFected,    lie     hlvMcaied    a    .Mni-e    which    w.inid    hind 
us  .-till  eli.ser  to  Siinili   .M'rica.      This  wa-   in    l^.'iS, 
.vhen   all   partie-   in  the  Stale  w.i-e  p,,s-e--ed  id'  the 
insane  idea,  an  itlii'  /i.n'.  that  the  -noner  (ireat   I5rit- 
ain  should  lop  (ifT  all  tli(>  c(doi!ie-,  tlie  Letter  i'nr  her 
iinniediate   ami    nitiniate   interot.      'riiroiiL;liont    the 
greater   part    ot   the  centiny   ''c  colonies   have  lieeii 
in   the  kt'opin/;  of  inconii'cienr   statesmen,   men   like, 
the   tv.(,     StaulcN -,    the    eller    Lord    Dcrhy    ami    hi:: 
son,  men    .viio   had   all   the   ai)pearance   of   .-tn'u^Mh, 
but    who   were   really   '"ir   from    heinir   so   stroni;-   as 
tl)(>y  apjM'arr.l,  ,ind    l.oi.l    I.ytton  (  >ir    i-Mward  Bul- 
wer  I.ytton),  a-  -iip.Tticial  ,  ud  incapahle  as  a   states- 
man, a-  he  was  .,nin  ated  and  stiinnlatim;'  as   a  writer 
of    li.iiht    fiction.       TIk       there   was     another   di^ap- 
pointin-,'  statesman,  I,or,i    (iranville,  who    attem])ted 
liis  rose-water  dalliance  en  the  Iron  ( 'hancidlor,  and 
HI  so  doinii;    rai-ed    up    for   us  a     h    rnet's    ne-t   of 
trouble  and  ditiicnlty  in  South  Africa,  a  part  of  the 
wor   I,  as    I    rea  I    history,  seriously  neiiUrted    hv  the 
Derby  Administration.      These  were  the    men  wbom 
our  immediate  ancestors  t'  o  implicitly  trusted.     Jlad 
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Sir  (;.-r-.    Cr.  V   hvu   t:iv.  m   a    f 

I'.artl.-   Wnn.  a  littl.  lat-r,  Im.p 

vi,.,.,    uv  .h-uM  'lavr  l..rn  nUl  .     ^      ,, 

A,;..,.    .L.nim.n-    unuM    n-.t    l.uv .alnM.-.l    tl.at 

\,n..a,Hl..> i-->    t.,  .u.    (;n.a,      5nta.ufn>,u 

,,„.,ul.-nntin.nt,whi.hSirAlfn-aM.ln..rnut.at.<l, 

Sm  (i^.Tuv  (i.vv.  tl,..  ^nvau-^t  -t  all  Kn^la.wU 
,„..,„„M>1-  -lurin.  tlu.  n.n.un,  unuM  hav.-l.a.-l 
;,,  ^,1,  that  w.  an.  n..u-  .utferin^r.  Uy  tin-  tun.  -1.' 
,,,,.  ,a..  of  Kun,,..an  unpin  in  South  Afru-a  w.mia 

,,^„,  ,„,,.  in  ,  fair  way  to  V>.ronK.  otu'  ra...  \M 
1,.,,,  ,)„,l,v  ...,  ,hf.-.nin(..l  that  he  .nu-t  iro  and 
,l,„,^„,.,.n';iom.tullanf:napcNva.allinva.n.     Lord 

1,,  ,l.v  to],l  Mr.  Cvvill..  that  the  Qt.ec-u  wa.  strongly 
,,,.,o-M-^.a  in  Sir  (;.orj...  dn-y's  favour,  and  that 
sh.   cont.tnplatnl   hi.   n.noval    with   fcc-Ut.gs   of   rc^ 
„,,.,      n,.    aft.rwanls    a.huitt.a    that    h.    was 
,f.,,i,!   a   n.i-.takc  had  hrcn   nuulo,   a.ul,  as  we  have 
-...,.„    Sir  (norsv  wa^  almost  itnntcHliatrly  reinstated, 
,h„„.l,    it    ^vas   on    the   .li^tinet   nn.lorstana.ng   that 
,.,  ,vas  to  an.p  f.'a.ration  ^vholly  aud  aohnttivoly. 
W,.   are   tlnain.   out   to.lay   what   that   has  eo.t   the 
,,.,^,,.,,v.       I    an.    worryinjr    this    subject    purposely, 
luH^au^e  T  want  to  ~how  that  the  ittcompetence,  the 
-craven   fear  of  l-'iug  pvat;"   the  ititolerable  self- 
suffielencv    of    a   careless,    doubting,    neglectful    Co- 
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loi.  il  f )tiii'c  liuvc  ( vcr  Ixcii  the  canso  of  our 
ciiluiii.il  truulilc-.  Ilic  ( Jdvcriior^  nii  the  spot  liave 
aliiKHt  iilwiiv>  risen  tn  a  x'lisc  of  tlu'ir  i!ii;ics,  and 
liavc  generally  Irm'ii  t'nllv  (Miiial  to  tlicm,  l)ut  uutil 
Mr.  ( 'hamlicrlaiu  took  tlio  seals  of  tlie  Colciiial 
OHioo  We  had  iiail  ivw  Colonial  Secretaries,  iihvavs 
exeeptinir  Lord  ('arnarvon  and  Ivlward  Stan- 
liojie,  who  Were  not  aliovc  their  liusine-s.  Lord 
('arnar\on  made,  and  .\lr.  ( 'liandi<rlain  has  niado 
mistake-;  hut  Mr.  ('handxrlain.  liki'  Lord  Carnar- 
von hetore  iiim,  has  attempted  to  nnder-tand  the 
j)rohlems  with  which  he  wa-  called  upon  to  (h'al. 
(>li\ionsly  no  nnin  oii^dit  to  he  con-idered  (pialiticd 
for  the  po-t  of  ('olonial  Secretary,  iiidess  he  has  a 
|iersonal  and  extensive  kiiowled^M'  of  the  colonics. 
So  iar  as  Sir  (Jeor^e  (irev  was  concerne(l,  it  was  a 
ea~e  with  him  (d"  the  (^iieen  ami  (irey  af^ainst  the 
whole  iniirht  of  the  Lords  and  Coiiimons;  and  thn 
.sui»erior  wisdom  uf  these  august  assemblies  carried 
the  day. 

^Ir.  Castell  Hopkins,  in  his  admirable  book,  The 
Life  and  Reign  of  Queen  VIeloriti,  tell-  of  many 
other  instances  and  ^vays  in  which  Her  Majesty 
has  striven  to  counteract  the  Little  Englanders. 
The  (Queen's  stronp  imperialism  luis  worked  for 
the  good  of  the  Empire  iu  another  way,  for  apart 
from  that  sense  of  loyalty  which  conies  traditionally 
to  the  Englishman,  and  especially  to  Englishmen 
engaged  in  the  business  of  protecting  and  adminis- 
trating the    Empire,  the    Queen    has    been  able  to 
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,•  i„v.,ltv  n,.,-.M.al  to  li.M-sclf  in  the 

,7,;  .  1  wi.'.t- "- "  ■■"■"■■ ""  ""■'  "■'■'■ 

1       ■                  ■       „  I  l,v  lnT  i>..'iti"ii  as  tli<'  naliiral 
''''■'''■7'';'''T"t       n       s'i,.,,, I.U-.-a„.l    .1- 

i:ri:;:::;;^::;'x;':;':-..-;;:;';- 
:-;:;:,:;:;;\::;r;::^:;:»::n:-"£."».-'^ 

.,„,.l,a.is..  a,al  .„l.s.a,„latc-  „,v  .•m,f,.t.....  tl  at,  !.o^^ 

," ',  u,oh  tia.  i...,-'iai  i.i™  ."i!=i"  i'^'"'  '"'^'■';  ;:'"• 

.1,      of  „K.„  in  ,lH.  *ni...s  nntil  ,ao  f.mn,la,.on 
;:,,,,,,.,,  ,.Va,,,aHo„  l..a.M,.  in  1-4  «.a«^^^^ 
anv  p,-o„un™,    ,.li.i<Man  .V  »,au«nan     a.     .1 
a,„o  a,o,l  l.in...|f  .1,1,  .1,0  >mponal  oa,-.       ■     " 
U.tV„-o  ,he  Koval  .'olonia,  In.,i>«.o  »-as  in     ,1       m 
,S,!^,    lsol.,,ul   -lannnon,   ovon   stato.n,on    n.  olhot 
,,„,  „,,,„i„„„llv   n.r..m..l,  .ill.  sn,.l.  .^.n■>«^>n  of 
iuiti}i-iin-.l    cnthusiasn.    as    th.     .Hca.i  ^ 

to  tho  an.winu'  wealth  and  -nuporta.  .."  oi  _ou.       d. 

pendeuoi-s;'   f.r  that  wa.  tho  .'..vd  tnost   >n  favour 

onoualu    if   rrolK-rly  .,ualilU.d    and   understood,   but 
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it.  wiis  not  so  (pialiticd  or  nndt'ivloiHl  !iy  tlicso 
spcukcrs.  As  we  liavc  socn,  iicitli(M'  the  ni>ion  of 
CaiiiKla  in  lSt;7,  nor  flic  att('iii]>t('(l  union  of  South 
Africa  in  l^To  can  lie  taken,  save  sn  far  as  l.onl 
Carnarvon  is  coiiccnicd,  to  represent  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  creed  that  the  Kin]iirc  nni-t  renuiin  one 
and  indivi<il)le  in  fact,  ami  the  fact  is  unpleasantly 
(thvious,  that  the  majority  of  the-c  >ii|)porti'rs  of 
intercolonial  federation  rei!arde(l  that  policy  as  a 
means  to  the  end  mo<t  earnestly  desired — the  din- 
inteii'ration  of  the  Knipire. 

We  all  know  that  the  Imperial  Federation  League 
failed  to  accompli>h  the  actual  purjiosc  to  which 
it  owed  it.-,  existence,  which  was  "  to  scciire  liv  feil- 
eratiou  the  i»ei'manent  unity  of  the  Kinpire.'"  liut 
its  dissolution  was  i]' c  to  the  conviction  of  a  ma- 
jority of  it<  mendier.  that  it  had  succeeiled  in  tho 
main  purpose  of  its  exi>tence,  in  that  it  had  made 
the  cause  it  hore  on  its  hanner  the  cause  of  nearly 
every  res])onsil)le  thinker  in  Kngland.  It  had  doin; 
in<ire.  It  was  the  means  of  coinpcdling  almost  every 
8tatesnuin  and  politician  of  importance,  to  deedaro 
openly  and  sohniidy  his  assent  to  the  princi])le  in- 
volved. That  heing  so,  and  action  heiiig  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  men  who  sit  in  the  seats  (if  the  mighty, 
nothing  remained  to  he  done,  save  to  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  that  psychological  moment  when  aca- 
demic truths  should  he  interpreted  into  vital  facts. 
Since  the  heague  has  heen  instrumental  in  getting 
the  suhject  discussed  from  every  point  of  view,  and 
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it  n.itlu.r  MM'i-^  >'-•  l"-"""^'^  "'  ^"""'""l"''  ';  '^'f" 
nit.-rl  .■>,...  nf  tr,l..ral  uni-m,  hut  trnstcMl   ralhei"  to 

tl.e  o.n..lual  .uovenx-nt  towanl  that  oiul  resulting 
from  the  stca.lv  urnwtli  of  natural  forces  it  must  bo 
allowe.l  tliat  it'had  .l.-nc  its  ^vurk.  Its  oc-upatiouwas 
.„n.-  an<l  its  ..ontinufd  existonc-o  might  have  led  to 
mi..hievous  results,  since  some  of  its  members  were 
endeavouring  to  force  it  to  adopt  a  more  concrete 
and  aiiirressive  policy. 

It   ..annot   he   d..nie.l   however,   that    the   Imperial 
1- .,,,,,,H.,n  l-ea-H.  ...ntred  and  epitomised  the  fed- 
,,al  mov.-nu.nt.   or  that  du.'ing  its  nine  years  _  hte 
it  wa<  the  active  force,  or  rather  contained  witaiu 
it...lf  all  the  active  forces  making  for  federal  unity. 
The  nre^cLt  writer  re.-alls  that  memorable  occasion, 
the  Conference  hehi  on  the  -..th  duly.   l.->4,  at  the 
W,..tn.in.ter  Palace  Hotel,  at  which  the  first  steps 
^v.re  tak.n  towards  forming  the    Imperial   federa- 
tion  T.ea.nc>.      It   was   attended  by  the   High   Com- 
ud<sioner   for   Canada    (Sir   Charles    Tupper),   the 
\.cnt.General    for  the   C^ape    (Captain,    afterwards 
^h-   Charles,    MilU).    the    Agent-General   for    ^ew 
Sonth   Wales    (Sir   Saul   Samuel),  the   Marquis  of 
Xormanbv  and  >everal  other  ex-Colonial  Governors, 
bv  ^Iv    W.  E.  Forster  and  Mr.  W.  H-  Smith,  ooth 
siatesmen  who  had  e:.cupied  iu'.portant  positions  in 
former  Cabinets     The  first  general  committee  of  t.ie 
League  contained  the  names  of  some  of  the  most 
disungulshod  men  in  England  and  the  colonies,  men 
renowned    in   politics,    the  Services,    in   scholarsliip, 
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and  in  letters  and  coninicrcf.     A  f<'\v  of  tlioso  names 
taken  al]ilial)etieally  and  almost  at  random  will  suf- 
fice to   indicate  tiiat   in    1SS5   Imi)erial    Federation 
had  already  gained  the  support  of  many  men  of  light 
and  leading.     The  list  included  Sir  Henry  Barkly, 
Sir     Algernon     Rorthwick     (Lord     Glene.sk),     Sir 
Thomas  Brassey  (  Lord  Brassey),  Mr.  James  Bryee, 
Lord    Brabazor     (Lord    ^Meath),     Lord    Brabourne, 
Professor  ]\lontagu  Burrows,  Captain  Colomb   (Sir 
John),  Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duflfy, 
IL  O.  Arnold-Forster,  Sir  Alexander  Gait.  Viscount 
Hampilen,    Heiniiker    Heaton,    Sir    Michael    Iliek-^- 
Beach,    Sir    John    Lubbock,    Sir    John    :Nracd.mald. 
the  Duke  of  ^ranchester,  the  TLm.  J.  X.  ^[erriman, 
Sir    Lyon    Playfair    (Lord   Playfair),    Sir   Rawson 
Rawson,   Professor   Seeley    (Sir  John   Seeley),   and 
Lord   Tennyson.      When,   in    lMt:{,   the   League  was 
dissolved,   it  would  be  far  easier  to  make  a  li-st  of 
men  of  the  first  rank  in  the  councils  of  the  Empire 
who  were  not  included  in  the  list  of  its  members, 
than  to  give  the  names  of  those  who  were.     Duriu" 
Its  eight  or  nine  years'  life  the  League  accomplished, 
as     I    have   already   indicated,  great   thing>.       The 
journal   of   the   League   penetrated    to   the   remotest 
j)art   of  the   Kmj)ire,   and   mend)ers   of    the   League 
ventilaved   its  aims  by  speech   and   lecture   in  everv 
town,     I    might    almost     say   every   village,    in    the 
United    Kingdom.      The   colonies    formed    branches 
and    took  up    the    work,   Canada    being    especially 
energetic.     Tt  is  significant  that  the  League  met  with 
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Millie   nf    the    Aiistriiliaii 
ti'\vii~,  wliilf  "  '" 


,.,.,i-i,lMMl>l.>    Mp|..HtiHii    in  _ 

;„!.■  MMiit  luiidway  in  Smith  Atri.-a. 
\.,u.v,llv  :.ll  th.  ini-Mniiar.v  wm-k  it  arr.m.l.r -li<''l 
;,,.  n,..lf..l.  an.l  a-MUV.ll  it  l.a^  l.mught  luvth 
,-,,,it  iu  iilm-nhiiMM..  I  know  frnn.  pri-muil  rx].. n- 
,,„...  l.uu-  ,lini  an.l  .lull  l!.'  -mtiin.-nt  -f  attac-l.mrnt 
,,,  ,|„,  M,,ili,r  (ountry  lia.l  U-ruw  in  the  .-a^.'  -t 
,,  h,,-,.  ,„n,,.,rlini,  of  tin-  ni.fin.wina'  .•uluiii-ts,  In.tli 
,,,-,|„.,v,,„.;,n,l  Natal.  1  foiin.l  voun- iiu'ii.  in  >-.. 
,;,,..,,„„.„  iM'lonainu- 'o  ol,l.  not  in  say  hi^turir.  hoUM's 

.„   i„,„„,  al.-olntMv  .Icvoi,!  of  tlii<  M.utim.'nt  ot   at- 
,„.,,„„,„.      1,    i,  to  hr  f.'ar.'.l  that  tliis  tVcliug  wa^ 
l;,,„..lv   M,i:,na.-.v,l   l>y   iho   nuM.    F.iiiih.n.i    heoau    to 
Mi.l   in   iiM-iva-in-  nmnhc-  to  hw  ..olouios  so  ~oo, 
;,,  ,h..  era  of  hi^  >fani^hiiw  innvasc-l   tlic  faciUtU'S 
fnr  tivatin-  om-  ~o-...11.m1  ,U'iH.n.lonric'>  a-  .1     il»n^r- 
.,,,„„,U   for  .h.ina-.'a  hu.nan  -oo.ls.      Urvv  at  l.oii. 
,1„.     i,,li,.r     ,hat      Kndaiul     was     iiuTolv     a     t..strr- 
,„.,,lu.r  fur  v.uuu-  nations  ^vhi('h  woiiM  s,uraily lyavc 
h.T    wa.   ^til!    tlio   luriof   of    Knicli-hnu'iu   .-,    •'lally 
i„  ,1„,  ,,roviuc<<.  amouo.  ih<'  rhis-  wlurh  trouhh.!  it- 
M.lf  to  think   on   ~nrh   .iin-stions   at   all      1"  this   1 
can  aNo  .[K-ak  from  i..T~onal  knowlclav ;  an.l   I  ran 
.,1.,,  tr>!ifv  to  iho  chaiiiiv  of  view  whi.-h  a  man  of 
,,u,.ov    who  lonk  the  tronia.'  to  iiifonn   th.    Imcoln' 
,„ina.' wa^  ahh,  to  .  nV.l  aftor  a  frw  nionlh-' hTtunng 

iusil  hanmicrini;'  at   th.'  -nhjcct. 

In  thi-,  an.l  in  -■onnth'.s  otlirr  way-,  the  Imi-onal 
PchTation  1.  aiiuc  fully  jn-liti. .1  its  fxistcnrc.  Th(> 
journal    which   ivohUmI   it.   work  lios  iM'foro  luo   m 
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somo  pipht  or  nine  voliimcs.  'I'lifv  arc  a  iiiiiio  of 
inforniatii'i  an'  -tatistics;  sn  rich  indeed,  that  in 
renewing'  my  act)  aiiitaiu'e  witli  them,  I  tind  mys;]f 
coufused  hy  the  amiilitudt'  nf  detaih  all  hearing'  <>]t 
the  (|iiesMi>ii  111  how  hest  to  cinisei'W  and  -trenj;theii 
the  tie-  which  hind  nether  (ireat  I5i'ilam  ai.  1  lier 
cojoiiii's. 

The  Cnliiiiial  and  Imlian  Kxhiliition  (d'  I^m!  was 
ai.ithef  ])otent  a,i:'eney  makinu'  for  the  imj)ei'ial 
idea,  an  ohject  h'ssuii  s(j  full  of  nitere>t  and  attrae- 
'iou  that  tl,  me-t  ca>ua!  and  inditFei-i  nt  Hritislier 
•  iuld  not  fail  to  aii-Mi-li  -omethinii'  of  its  more  cxit- 
fric  meanini:.  It  wa>  iindouhredly  the  most  jxipii- 
hir  of  all  he  e.\hil)itio!is  h(d(l  at  South  Kensington. 
Tniiiatid  in  l^s-l-  and  oriianised  l)y  a  Royal  ( "om- 
mis-ion  presided  over  hy  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it 
contained  among  its  menihers  almost  every  ])ronii- 
nont  state-man  from  every  jiart  of  tho  Empire.  The 
lieiU'ficial  inthienee  this  exhihition  exercised  over 
the  ])opu]ar  mind  is  not  to  he  exaggerated.  Xot 
oidy  Were  the  ]>roduets  of  the  Km|)ire  hrouglit  di- 
ne! ly  under  the  notice  of  the  i)eople  of  Great 
liriiain,  hnt  it  i-  olivious  tiuit  this  evidence  of  as- 
tonishing growth  and  vitality  operated  on  the  mind 
<d  th(>  (dvili-ed  W(^rld,  and  ])ronipte(l  P^uropean  ])ow- 
ers  to  ent(  r  up.  n  that  era  of  colonial  ent<'rpri.se 
which,  although  it  lias  hrought  with  it  an  increase 
of  our  inunediate  tmuhh^s  and  an.xii'ties,  will.  I 
believe,  in  the  final  event  prove  to  have  had  its  com- 
pensations,   for     t    has    siimnlated    the    clonics    to 
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healthv  ..mulati.m:  l.rought  hmur  to  tnc  min.l  of  tho 
Motherland  their  value;  and  h^  making  Eurnpe  a 
partner  in  the  eau.e  of  world-wide  civilisati.m,  it 
has  minimised  the  difficulty  (not  immediately,  of 
course,  I  am  looking  at  the  ultimate  issue)  ot  ckal- 
iug  with  the  numerous  perpU^xiug  prohlems  involvec 
i„  th.«  humane  and  sensible  treatment  of  aboriginal 

pcoi)les. 

The  Indian  and  roh.nial  Exhibition  was  not  con- 
tented to  educate  through  the  medium  of  the  eye 
alone;  alm-.st  evc-y  other  day,  if  I  remember  aright, 
meetings  were  h(dd  in  the  Conference  room  and  sub- 
iects  of  the  highest  imperial  moment  were  discussed 
by   men   competent   to   elucidate   them.      The   press 
took   care   to   disseminate    this   knowledge   through- 
out the  length  and  brea.lth  of  the  Kingdom,  I  might 
sav  Empire,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  these 
meetings     were    educational    media    of  the  utmost 
value  and  importance. 

Then   came   th.    tirst    Tmperial    Conference,    sum- 
moned on  the  .'.-.th    Nov...nber,   ISM'.,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Edward  Stanhope,  Secretary  uf  Stat.>  tor  the 
Colonies,  in  a  despatch  addressed  to  the  Governors 
of  all  colonies  under  responsible  government^    Ihis 
despatch,  after  referring  to  a  passage  in  the  Queen  s 
speech  which  announced  her  conviction   that  there 
^vas  a  growing  desire  on  all  sides  to  draw  cbser  in 
every  practical  way  the  bonds  which  united  the  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  Empire,  declared  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  convene  a  confer- 
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ami  wa^,  it  i-  x-ai'cclv  too  imich  to  sav,  as  ])r'.)uJ  of 
the  widc-woi'lil  (lomiiiioti  of  llrr  Majc-ty  a-  any  ot 
the  iii'<al  ailiuiiii.-trators,  >tatf>iii(ii  ami  warriors 
who  formed  her  iiuiiicdiatc  viddiiniijc.  That  th'' 
(^iiccii  liad  -silently  liut  ^ur(■ly  worked  to  x'ciire  the 
|tei'maiieiice  ot  the  imjierinl  eoiinecf ion,  upon  which 
>o  many  of  her  .M  iiii-tei'-  had  soiiiilif  to  put  a  period, 
iia-  gradually  heeome  recognised  liy  her  siihjccts, 
and  no  doulit  the  recognition  of  thi-  f.ict  lias  had 
much  to  do  with  the  wouderfnl  tii'owth  of  her  ])er- 
soiial  [lopnhirity,  and  in  the  attachment  of  the  peoi)lo 
to  the  monarchical  principh'  dnrinu'  the  last  (]iiarter 
of  a  century.  The  writer  of  the>e  pages  was  a  wit- 
ness, when  a  hoy,  of  the  Royal  I'i'ocessioii  to  St. 
I'aul's  to  offer  up  thanks  on  the  recovery  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  from  the  danjicrous  illness  which 
thrcateneil  his  life.  Minfilinir  with  the  crowd,  many 
expressions,  not  oidy  of  mitiirated  loyalty,  but  of 
disrespect  to  tlie  Throne,  and  even  worse  than  dis- 
resju'ct,  fell  npon  his  ears.  In  the  sunnncr  of  1899 
lip  chanced  to  lie  canirht  up  and  detained  i>y  a  crowd 
of  workingfolk,  who  were  waiting  at  Knightsbridge 
to  SCO  ITer  ^laj  ,  as  she  made  her  way  to  lay  the 
fonndation  .-tone  of  the  Victoria  Museum  at  South 
Kensington.  The  expressions  <>f  good-will  to  the 
Sovereign,  audible  everywhere,  wore  universal  on 
the  jtart  of  the  jiopulace.  ()\  it  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury had  elapsed  -ince  the  Thanksgiving  Service, 
and  diiring  that  time  :,  remarkable  change  had  corao 
over  the  jieople.      In  1^72  loyalty  to  the  Throne  was 
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fiist  two  I'riiicc-  nf  ili;it  line  were  imt  pcrliaps 
prcalcr  than  \\\'<-v  c>t"  llic  Siiiarl-,  1ml  apart  from 
the  fact  lliat  tlicv  lackcil  the  (lualitic-  ami  graces 
wliich  make  vice  aci'r|ilal>!c,  tin  v  were  not  (Hir  ri^lit- 
ful  snvcrciiiiis ;  ami  wliilc  the  (Icscciidaiits  in  the 
male  line  nf  fho-c  rijilitfiil  -nvcrci^nis  rciiiaiiicd, 
loyalty  to  the  Kciiiiiiiitr  House  was  perforce  ot  a 
^■erv  feelde  ami  opportuiii-t  order.  The  dacohite 
jKirty  Aviuld  have  us  lulieve  that  it  is  >till  of  an 
opportunist  orihi'.  and  the  contention  wouM  l»e,  [ 
tliink.  jierfectly  logical  and  justitiahle,  luit  for  the 
fact  that  the  (^iiren  by  rea>on  of  her  personal  (puil- 
ities,  her  devotion  to  duty,  her  nia^niiticent  services 
to  the  Knipire,  ha-  re-created  the  monandiical  senti- 
inent,  and  in  doini;-  -o  has  really  create<l  a  new 
dyna>ty.  as  individually  and  effectually  a>  if  that 
dynasty  wci'c  in  no  way  connocte(l  with  Kgliert,  our 
lir-t    Kuiilish   Kin)i'. 

Assur-dly  the  immediate  links  which  hind  tho 
Queen  to  that  ancestor  are  hase  enouirh.  Cieorire  ITI., 
whose  hiiiotry  h.-t  us  America,  (leorgc  TV.,  whos;^ 
liooutiousiiess  corrtijjted  the  nation,  so  that  it  was 
inipossihle  for  any  iiuin  to  retain  his  xdf- respect  and 
at  the  same  tinu'  to  retain  his  respect  for  his  King- 
William  1\'.,  only  tolerahle  because  he  was  nuiny 
deirrecs  le-s  contemptible  than  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor, but  sutHciently  contemptible  none  the  less. 
Had  the  con-piracy  i>{  the  Duke  of  Cmnberland 
succeeded,  and  lia<l  Krnest  Au,irnstus  instead  of 
Victoria    Ale.\an<lrina    succeeded   to    the    Throne    of 
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AlCn.,!     rlMT.   ,.„.    I>..    lutl,.    .l..„b,    tl.at    ,'...    „o,vlv 

"':";""■''"•■''    ' '•'••    -'-1-'    ''-■-    nnulr    J„„,    ,,,.,k 

"     ;  '"'  ;:"•";"•-''.-      '!n.n>.s   ha.l    h..|    ,,„.,„    .„„„,, 

'I|;M.t  tlH.  ,,...,....,  ,.f  ,„,,,,i„^  ,,„  „,,.  ^,.^,^,.^.  ^^^^ 

-f'li.irn.,p,.  Am.I  iMvak  uiti,  tlH.,„  ,l,..v  .Ii,l  "IV 
^'xnnplarv  starnlanl  of  ,..,„.1„,,  ,|,..  Q„;,„„  i,,,;,,;,,, 
'M-M  l-M,.ol,..n-,..ll,v  I,..,.  (■,,,.,..  an.l  I...,., l,,.,,i,,,, 

tl.o  d,;ath  of  tlu-IVi,...,.  (•,,,,.,,,,  >h,.passo,l  through 
I>«no<,s    of    a<.,>t,.    ....popularity.      P.rhaps    tl.rrc    is 

»<"tl....jr  ...on.  ,.,... .lital.I,.  to  tlu.  Qn.    ..  a^  a  wo,.un, 

'"";  ^''r  '•^"'   '"-""■'•  i"   -I'i'-I'  si...  has  c-l.o,-isI...l 

'XT  l.i,sl,a..ds  „.,.,Mo,.y.  a,.,l  ,,<sun..|lv  it  wa.  a  „.,.„,- 
ory   uoHl.y   to  I...  ,.l,,nslH..I.      Tl...  'repuo,,,,,,,,  ,,„ 

.-■Is  to  wl.at  tl.o  worl.l  ..alls  pLas,,,.,.  was  of  ..arli.r 

"'"^•'  "'•"'   ^'"'^    I''-i"-'s  -l.atl..   tl.o,..h   this   h.ss   in- 
-'--1    th.    fo,.li„.       J5„r    „„,,,,    „„,,    ,^^,i^^    ^^,^^j 

<  'aract,.,-,st„.s  showe.l  the  Quee.i  to  h.  a   wo,„a„  of 

|I.-P    a..,l   corm-t    fc..Ii„gs.      Tt    is   ohp..t..|    that   a 

Quoon  ,.a,.„ot  allow  h.r  private  sonti,uo,.ts  to  rule 

-r  -n.luct;   l>ut  surdy  a  Queen  who  had  effaced 

horse  f  so  oon.plete]y  tl.at  she-  u.i,.ht  eo,.fonn  to  the 

eonst.tut.on,„,ay  he  permitted  to  indulcje  her  own 

^  -ulanl   of   ri,l.t  a..d   wro„,   in   u^atte^s   affectilg 

hor  own   perso,.ality   and   her  own    household.      In 

any   case   that   portion   of   Her    Majesty's    subjects 

;:^7^7"--".''f-M.loasure,or-towhon.eC 
ing  to   pleasure   ,s    business,    resented   the   Q.ieen's 
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choice   nf   ;i   life   of   soclusioii ;  iiiid   llu'sc   .strictures 
.^prejulinj,'   dowiiwiird-   hiu\    in    the   end    a   (hiniimiiif,' 
ctfect,  resulting,'  in  the  1     alty  of  tlie  jx-oide  growing 
more  and  more  Inkewann,  until  the  reaction  eami — 
and    I   think    I    may   put   the  year    IssC,  when  the 
(^neen  opened  the  Colonial   Kxhihition,  as  marl:ing 
the  date  of  that  reai'tion — which  has  culminated  in 
that   intense  feelini,'  of  loyalty   to  the  Throne  exi-t- 
ing  everywhere  to-day.      It   is  a  si^iiiticant  fact  that 
the  growth  of  this   feelin.c,  this   reanimated   loyalry 
to  the  Throne,  synchronises  with  the  i^'rowth  of  liie, 
imiierial    idea.      The   two    are    now    co-existent    and 
interdependent.     It  niiiiht  have  hee.'  otherwise.     The 
imperial    idea    miuht    have    dev(dopc<l    concurrently 
with    the    growth    of    repuhli<-an    sentiment-.       'Iho 
(Queen's    personal    (pialitie-   have   jirevented   that    de- 
vidopmi'nt.      Whatever  may  liajipen  in  the  far  away 
future,   for  the   pi'c^eiit   there  can   he   no  douht  that 
th,    two   sentiments   of    loyalty    to   the    Throne    and 
to  the   Kmiun-  are  <o  intertwine<l  and  iiiti'rminded, 
that  one  compri-e-  the  other.  an<l  that  one  co\ild  not 
bo  sacrificed  wiiliour  >acritiein,!j:  the  other. 

T  midit.  of  cour.-e.  continue  thi-  Mihject  indefi- 
nitely. Many  other  cansc:^  and  influences  have  con- 
trilnited  to  the  growth  of  the  imperial  idea,  hut 
they  mn>t  he  dealt  with  in  the  chapters  to  f(dlow. 
At  fh(>  I'lul  of  the  century  the  (Ireater  Uritaiu  Ex- 
hihition  at  Karl's  Court  nlu^t  he  regarded  as  follow- 
ing up  and.  I  might  alnio-t  -ay,  as  completing  the 
direct  educational  henetits  of  the  Colonial  Exhibi- 
tion of    l>"-ti. 
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In  sj.it..  of  evcrythinir  tin.,-..  Mill  ivinai.is  a  vrrtain 
siui.ll  ...vtiuu  of  the  jM.upli.  uhirh  chcrislK.,  tlu-  idea 
ot    isulatiuu    aiul    .lisin,.uilH-nu.-i.t— the    Little    J',,^- 
);"':1''-S  as  they  an-  .all-.l  t„-,lay.      Fo,.  th.  n.-Menr 
tl'-T  vo,..,.  is   hu.lu.l.      The   ,.,.„,.l,.  .f  ,l,i.    ,,:,„j.i,„ 
'"•«■ '•".iia.^e,!  ,„  >u,,pn.~>in-  an  ii,s,.l,.„t  rev.-lt  a:;aiiist 
""'  ■"itl.nrity  nf  the  (^ncen  in  South  AfViea.      IJn.w 
an.]  loyal  sons  of  I!,.i,ai„  f,.,.,,.  th..  Tni,,,!  Ki„ph.,„, 
(ana.Ia   an.l    An-tralia,    tii,.   ( 'a,,,.   an.I    Xatal,    hav.. 
ni^ho.l    to   rh,.   stan.lar.l   .,f   OM    K,,.!;,,,.!.    all    h..nt, 
-'»  ai.hri-  in  a  e.mte.t  wind,   is  ,,rovi„.-  i,„.lf  to  !,.■ 
••"<■  "^  ^reat  an.l.   unhappily  ..  far  as  otlj.-ial    Kn- 
)'in<l  .^oes,   „„oxp,,.t,,l   .lilHrnlty.      As   these   ,|i,iicul- 
tH-   inerease,   the  voi,.,.    ,f  ,h,    Littl,.    Rn^^lan.h..-  ..f 


thi.  haser  s.,rt  is  h.-anl 


<"■<•.■  nu,rc  ill  th..  laii.l;  tti..iit;h 


>'l"n..e  ha^  faih^i  np„n  ih.  ni,.,.  uho  p,.,.....ive  now 
"'•;t   >'    ->  to.,  hito,  that   they   u-.t..   powrful   eii..„di 

a  iew  ni..nth.  ai:.,  t..  ,,arah-..  the  am.  ..f  ,|„.  G..v..rn- 
ment,  an.l  that  they  are  really  respon<il.l,.-th..,i^h 
the  rosponsihility  nn.st  he  shar..!  l.y  th,.  nu...  who 
ioar...!  to  ,h.  n>ht  lost  their  a..ti.,iis  shonhl  1...  fds.lv 

^•q>'-c.s,.nt...l-f,.,.  the  Ininental.h.  state  ..f  „iip,.,,p,,,.i- 
"->  to  nie,.t  our  enemies  in  which  the  nati..u  lin.is 
Itself  tu-tlav. 
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OltOWTII    I.\    AKKA    AM)    I'dl'l'LATION. 


At  the  fud  of  the  last  centnrv,  the  aroa  of  the 
I>ritish  l"]ini)iro  .mtsidc  thc>c  ishiiuls  was  a  little 
over  two  inlllioii  scjuan'  niilfs,  containiiiji:  a  popu- 
lation of  soiuc'tliini;  like  100  million  souls.  Mr. 
^lont-roniory  Martin's  tahles  show  that  it  had  an 
(■x])ort  trade  of  .'50  millions  and  an  import  trade  of 
2oh  millions  sterling,  of  which  last  trade  2-1  mil- 
lions were  with  this  country;  that  is  to  say,  as  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  Fnited  Tvingdom. 

When  the  century  had  run  half  its  course  the 
area  i>{  Greater  Britain  had  increased  to  i\  million 
s(piare  miles  with  a  population  of  1:50  millions  and 
a  revenue  of  31  millions,  of  which,  as  Sir  John 
Roliinson,  ex-T^remier  of  Xatal,  pertinently  re- 
marked in  liis  hnninous  ad<lress  on  ''  The  Colonies 
and  The  Cenlury"  before  the  lioyal  ('(d.mial  In- 
stitute (May  0,  IMtl)).  India  alone  contributed  '27^ 
millions. 

At  the  end  of  the  century,  ami  I  take  Sir  Robert 
Citfen's  figures,  in  that  Sir  liobert  is  the  greatest 
authority  on  the  subject,  the  Empire,  including 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  contains  upwards  of  13,- 
000,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about 
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diverted  t\n<  m<".i<v  to  nur  iiavv,  and  liad  we  ron- 
teutc(l  our-ilvcs  with  attacking  mir  ciieinics  in  tlieir 
iiio'-t  vuliicralilc  parts,  uv  in  uthiT  words,  their  coldii- 
ies,  we  iiii^ht  ha\('  |M)sses>('d  oiirselves  of  the  cohtnies 
of  Spain,  I'ortn^al,  France,  ami  lloUand  in  their 
entirety,  at  a  nuu-h  less  co-t  in  men  and  trea-ure 
than  we  expended  in  actpiirim:  a  moiety  of  those 
colonies.  Of  course  the  matter  admits  of  explana- 
tion. Professor  Seeley  says  that  the  \var.s  of  the 
seventecMith  century  were  really  wars  iov  the  ))osses- 
sion  of  the  Xew  Worhl — its  territory  and  its  trade. 
'1  hat  may  he  true;  hut  none  cd"  the  comhatants  were 
('(Hiscious  of  the  fact,  as  T  think  T  may  have  ohs<'rved 
already.  Great  Britain  in  any  case,  carcMl  conijiara- 
tively  little  for  colonies,  especially  after  the  loss 
of  America,  for  did  we  not  relin(piish  to  Spain, 
France,  and  Holland,  or  more  jjroperly  to  France, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  jieace  of  Amiens,  nearly 
everything  we  had  won  in  the  seven  years'  war  ? 
France,  which  of  cour.se  stood  for  Holland  as  well, 
was  to  have  Pondich(rrv,  Cochin,  Xefia])atam  and 
the  Spice  Islands  in  Asia,  the  ('a{)e  of  (lood  Hope 
and  Senegal  in  Africa;  ^[artini(|iu\  St.  Lucia, 
(jiuadelou])e,  Tohago,  Curacoa,  St.  Domingo  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  in  Amer- 
ica. France  gained  other  colonies  at  the  expense  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in  addition  to  the  other 
spoils  of  conquest,  we  were  simple  enough  to  give 
up  tti  her  those  important  strategic  hases  in  the 
.Mediterranean,    ^lalta,    Miuorca   and   Elba.      It   ia 
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Eiiipirt'."      Now   wlicn   Sir  .loliii   ('(ili>iiili  spoke  be- 
fore  the    United    Service    Tnstittitioii   some   tliirteon 
vears   iiiio,    iiiaiiv    territories   wliich    have    now   l)een 
ineorporatetl  into  the  Knii)ire,  l)ringin^  it  np,  as  wo 
have  seen,  to  a  total  ai'ea  of  l;5  niillimi  square  niih's, 
had  not  Ix'i'n  a(hh'd  to  it.      Our  jni-ition   in    H^ypt, 
taoitlv  (U'lined  hy  the   Aniilo-Freneii  Convention   of 
lsit<»,   was   then   merely   a    tentative   jxisition.      Tlic 
Charter     under     which      Xijicria      was      practically 
founded  and  developed,   was  only  ^n-anted   in   IS^^Ii 
to  the   Royal    Xifrer  Comi»any,   and   this   Comjjany, 
■when  it  reached  its  linal  limits  of  jxilitical  expansion 
at    the    beginning    of    ls;t<),    added    half    a    million 
acres  to  the  Empire.     In  South  Africa,  in  addition 
to  snuiller  increases  such  as  Zululand,  that  portion 
of  it   not  taken  by  the   lioers,   three  qmirters  of   a 
million    square    miles    were    added    to    the    Empire 
when  the  country,  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of 
Khodesia,  was  annexed,  irrespective  of  British  Cen- 
tral Africa,  which  was  ])roclaime(l  a  protectorate  in 
ISDl.     Tn  Kast  Africa,  Uganda,  Witu  and  Zanzibar 
liave  fallen  into  the  lap  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
smaller  crumbs  of  territory  have  been  gathered  in 
on  the  Indian  frontier  and  in  China.     Tn  point  of 
fact,  by  one  means  and  the  other,  the  area  of  the 
Empire,  including  of  course,  territory  under  British 
protection,  is  just  half  as  large  again  at  the  end  of 
the  century,  as  it  was  when  Captain  Colonib  deliv- 
ered his  memorable  lecture  in   ISsfi.      Tt  would  be 
difficult,  however,  to  determine  how  that  authority 
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(laiij,'cr  of  t'niuittin::-  tlm-c  hitir  rccnnl-  nf  iiracfful 
(•\tcii-iiiii  and  il(V(ln|.iii('iit,  wliii'h  (li|iuii'  lln'  claim 
of  the  wari'iors  to  the  lioiiour  of  aiMiiii;  llu'   hoiniii- 
i.iii   to  the  iiii|i(rial   ilomaiii.       I'ln'    Licwanl    l-laiid-^, 
'rurk--  ami  ('aii-os   I-lt-.  the    r.aliaiiia-.  and  (landiia, 
were  all  iicaccfully  annexed  ami  >etlled  iietween  llie 
vear^    I'll-'-''  and    ir,:;i.      St.    llidena   \va<  oecnpied   in 
K;:,  1.       CroniwelK    who    was    a-    truly    an     l-]ini)ire- 
bnilder    as    {''.li/alietli    lieiMdf,    took    .laniaiea    from 
Spain    in    l*;.")."..      The  (lold    (  oa-t    fell   to   u-   in   tlio 
<'arlv  years  <>(  hi-  sncces-or's   reiirn,  and   heads  and 
P'Wizaw-,     judicioii-ly    di>trihuted    to    native    chiet^i, 
jilaved   a   (■oll-l)i(•llou^^   part    in    it>   ae(iuisition.      We 
captured    (lihraltar    from    Spain    in     \~0i    aiid    ac- 
(piired    Honduras  l.y  treaty   in    IT^.'i  or  tliereahouts. 
'I'reatie-    ])roeuri'il    for    us    the    sovereignty    of    the 
Straits    Settlement-,    in     17>.').       New    South    Wahs 
and  Victoria,  our  earliest  colonies  in  Australia,  date 
from    17^7,  and  these  and   all  the  suhsecpient  devel- 
o])ments   of   our   a'Uhority    in   that   continent,   until 
Avc   ae(piire<l    the   w  iiolc   of   it,   may   bo   rojiurded    as 
torritoricA  i^aiiud  l>y  ])eaceful  o])erations.  tlKMi-:!!  ccr 
tain    awkward    ]ia->a!:es    with    the    natives    of    tliat 
country    ouirht    to    he    set    a.iiainst    this    stutcmont. 
Sierra    Leone  was   ceded   to   us   in    17!>r».      We  took 
(Vylon    from    tlie    Dutch    in    17!tr>,    Trinidad    from 
Spain   in    17l>7,    Malta  from  France   in    ISOO,   and 
British  Guiana  from  Holland  in   L^O-'i.      Tasmania 
was  settled  in   isO;l. 

It  will  he  seen  then,  that  we  had  :rain(>d  a  footing 
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We  t.Mik  Miiuritiiis  fr<>rn  Fraiifo  in  l^^K*,  nUfumfd 
Asccn-i'pii  \>y  -cttlniicnt   in   l>^ir.,  ;in>l  \V(~l<rn   Aii- 
tnilia,    thr    Kalklan.l    I>lan(U    an-l    Smitli    AnMralia 
l,v  like  Hi.ans  in   \^2'.\  \>:\:\,  and  l^:!*;.  n-pcctivclv. 
As   to    Natal,    it    w-ml-i    Iw   .litHcult    t.i   sav    wlutlicr 
tliat  (•..l..iiy  fell  t.p  u-  l)v  cniuiur.t  or  scttlcuwnt.     Th.' 
Hocrs  were  tir-t   in  llir  ti«'M.  thoii;:li  we  rlaimr.l  tli<> 
liM-ritorv   earlier,    and    the    l)\itrii    had    t..   !•('   cjcctt  d 
l.y  f.rcildc  means.      Still   thi-   j.a-airr  of  arms  was 
a  very  mild  atTair,  thanks  to  the  more  -pirit.'d  man- 
ner  of   <lealing    with    P>oer    pretensions    which    then 
obtain.  (1,  than  ha.l  characterised   tlu-  hearing  of  the 
Home  (iovernment   to  the   Dutch  on   several   earlier 
ocea>ion^    ami    until    \^W   ha-   chara<-teri-^ed    ireiier- 
allv  its  hearinir  to  them  >ince.      Since  then  the  colon- 
isation (d'   Xatal    (always  excepting  (wents  transpir- 
ing at  this  nii>ment  )  has  1)0<m\  on  ]>ea<-i  fnl  lines,  the 
brief  episode  cd"   Langalibalele's  reUdliou  oxceptcl. 
Aden  \vas  ceded  to  ns  in   iN-'is.      New  Zealand  can 
scarcely  be   regarded   as   falling  under  the  category 
of  colonies   jH'aetd'idly   accpiiml.   seeing   that   a   >\ic- 
cession   of   mo>t    sanguinary   wars   Avith   th.-    Maoris 
accompanied  its  ocen])ation.       Hong    Kong,    though 
China     relinquished    it    by  treaty,   was    really  con- 
quered  in  the   first   instance;   indeed   all   oiir  subse- 
quent acquisitions  in  tlie  Celestial   Empire  may  be 
regarded  as  conquests,  inasmuch  as   China  yielded 
to  the  menace  of  force  which  she  knew  she  coubl  not 
resist.      The  Labuan   Islands  w<'re   acquired  by  ces- 
sion  from  the   Sultan   <d'   Buraeo   in    1^47.      Ferim 
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In   roeont   var.  imu-h   has   Ik...   .-,.<.k.n   ,.r   wntt.n 
,„^   tl...  sul.j.rts  .,f  nur  inl.crn.t   ri^il.t   tn  .h.i.u.K'ss 
'  1    .     +•  tl    if  limU    ami    1    >liall   liavc  to 
tU.,1    if    ^l-a.T  all.m-,  ^vi^l.  thr  inthu.n.vs  and  t.n.l- 
,,,.,i;,s  ^vl^c■h    luur   a.v.m.pli-lua   tl..   p-wtl.    nt   tl.o 
K„>pin.   in   this  ain..-ti.n..      W.   a.v   M.a.v.ly   at   the 
,nd   c.f   th..^'>    ..nph'asant    nrrc^Mtic's,    io,-,    although 
^vith   .luc   fnrcthn„ght    an.l   n,-,li..a.-y   piM^ln....     and 
presuming.  ..f  .■nui^x',  that  .-ertain  l--ihh'  ^'^Iv  .hv.l- 
„,„„„„.  in  the  prngn.ss  .i  this  South   Afrhan  wa.' 
a.,  not  take  ph'^e,  then,  ought   nut   to  h.  a..v   turther 
.cTinus   trouhle    with    the    ahoriginal    p.-plo.    w.th.n 
,1,,.  pah.  uf  the  Kn.piiv;  at  all  events,  fo,-on.e  t....e 
t,,   (,„„,..       T'w    limits    (,f   o,  r    K]..l.iiv    a.v    almost, 
^.,.^^^.,„,,, .   i„  ,„anv  .li.-.rr.nn>  th.^y  hav.  hr,-o...e  ah-- 
l„tra.,.l  detinitive  h.v  ivaso,,  ..f  tho  partitnm  oi   al- 
most the  .■ntirc  a.'...  of  the  wo.-hl  among  the  .mviI.^.h! 
,,„...s  of  Ku.'op''  "'"1  An.eri....     T.ut  as  touching  suh- 
j^.,t  va.M.s,  of  rnni'^e  it   i.  in.po-^ihl..  to  .ay  Nvhat  ...av 
;,,,,„•  Nvlpn  thoM.  iH.oph-  hav..  pnt  .m  the  outr,- •..■u>t. 

.,f  (■ivili>ation.  Mr.  IVa.-.ou's  gloon.y  fon^ast  is 
unhappily  one  that  no  thinking  u.an,  ae.piaintea  ^v.th 
this  cou.ing  pi-ohlem.  <-an  aiTo.d  to  ignoiv. 

One  hesitates  to  make  the  .tatemoni  at  this  n.o- 
„„.„t,  sineo  tmhapi-ily  tl.o  continent  generally  i<  in 
l.ich  glee  at  the  ..xhihitinn  of  our  milita.-y  in.'ptiiudc 
...nl  War  l^Vuv  incompetence,  which  the  very  stub- 
i,orn  campaiiin  in  South  Africa  has  ,liscovere.l  to 
,h,.  worhl;  hut  having  reganl  to  the  enorn.ou>  mter- 
,wts  ;,t  .^take,  and  to  the  direct  influence  ou  war  whu^h 


tlio  deiiKXTjicv,   mIio   ],.,..,.   ,  , 

lives,   nou-  ox.n.i.  '?'   ^'"'   '^   "''''   ^'-i'' 

alnm.f  aj.pcar  that  the  nM.  .f                                 "''^ 

^^•'■tf'   ■■>nv  ..f  our  ..I  ''^."""""^   "'^"  -"fact 

Ono  sav<  ;,  ,„„      /  r         ""    •"•'""■•"■"■i.t  „f  „,„■ 

,„„  „,■  ^  , ;  ':^"".>-  -"I ".  i.i....  ,,„„„,..,,,„ 

/:'■ '>*.t:':::;r;:';:,;,;;;":'7';:^ 

"■■■'l'"'a^.^-r.-i;,2\    "'■'"'■'',''''■'"'"'•  ■"'■■■'1 

•:t.;::i;:;i;:i;"7""'---^'.^-:::n:;i 

■"-iy.i...™„„.,„„,,„|,.„.,  ,;:'     ;"j'-t.on_,„.t 

"  "i»y  1«.  .Ks,,,,,,.,!  ,|,„  I         ,      '    ■  '■■"'l'"'":  '!"■" 
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e.ea.ea  and  -nsn,U.a  .0  •>..     -^jj^^^^^ 

->■ '■""""";,::: :  TZ^fi^  >...-'-'■.  ""■« 

"'»>■  "■■'"'l''"  ■  ,  '  :  ,  1  ,lK.m.c.lvc.s  a,  the  re.i.lu»ry 
lega.o,.  of  ,l,a,  c,-u,„Un,,  t.J  ■  -^  ,  ,„  ^. 
,„  U.lk.vo  .l.at  an  avran,  ^^  ^__,,  . 

,„,,„,„.„  of  the  .....»<  J-'        '  (j,„„,„y  a,..i 

Euglan.l  m  a"}   '^-o  »■'  j  p^,,     .,1  h,kU 

^'Tlo  F,„daua-.  -ear...  "«^"'»- Jrt:,*: 
lonlul   l...«css.ou„    ami    .1  i,.j9-lUo 

FasLoJa  ,n«.l..nt-iliat  »Ik  j,_^. 

,,cr.oU  iu  aircot  a„.agon..,u    ut     t  -  ^^^^^^ 

riro,  t,nl.:«  i-'J^'J.  »-  ''^7' '/  Isftlo  country 
;U,,,iv.  l..r  a.  to  our  r"---  »    "^l'    ,_„        j  ^^u 

- "-'  '•■  •"":  "•■'':;:;;:::  ttr  tV;,.'....  ... 
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to  their  father?.     Among  the  responsible  statesmen 
of  both  parlies  in  the  State  who  have  arrived,  or  are 
about  to  arrive,  there  are,  as  has  been  proved,  many 
who  have  neglected  to  do  their  duty  by  their  coun- 
try in  that  thoy  have  permitted  Englishmen  to  go  to 
war  unprepared  with  an  enemy  fully  prepared;  and 
to  suffer  humiliating  defeat  from  u  province  in  re- 
volt, although  ordinary  forethought  and  intelligence 
would    have    rendered    speedy    victory    a    certaintv. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  are  none  who  co\ild  so 
misjudge  the  temper  of  the  people  as  to  afford  its 
rivals  the  oj)portunities  with  which  they  were  gratu- 
itously   presented    by    the    Empire's    administrators 
in  the  seventies  and  eighties.     If  I  am  right  in  these 
conjectures,  and  if  I  am  right  in  believing  that  the 
nation  is  about  to  insist  that  the  spl -ndid  resources 
and  power  of  this  Empire  shall  be  speedily  organised 
and  made  available,  so  that  it  may  be  ready  to  meet 
any  emergency — for  what  occurred  to  us  during  the 
last   months   of   1899   was   the   fruit   of   over-confi- 
dence and  neglect,  not  of  any  weakening  in  our  fight- 
ing power  as  a  nation — then  I  do  not  think  Franca 
or  any  other  power  is  likely  to  give  the  British  Em- 
pire an  opportunity  of  repairing  past  sins  and  negli- 
gences,   and  of  rounding  off  her  territories  so  as  to 
exclude  awkward  intrusions  of  the  foreigner  in  the 
midst  of  the  various  colonial  groups,  of  substituting 
natural  frontiers  for  artificial  ones,  thereby  reliev- 
ing certain  colonies  and  settlements  of  the  annoyance 
of  finding  themselves  enclaves,  surrounded  on   all 
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Inus,  that  is  to  .av,  fro.n  th.  ..ol..n.at.,u  po.nt  of 

'^T  must  not  l>o.upposoa  that  any  oolouiaWri^ 
porial     partv   .ithin     the   coh.nu..   of    the    Brmsh 
^^    i  Jaosin.  that  the  foolishness  of  joah.us  nval^ 
(3      precipitat..    a    .onllict    .'hich    .ouhl    aiTor.l 
r^llrtuni.v.      yott..r  these  hu.onven.nccs  than 
L  a^.  aa.nnation  <>f   ^var  between  .nv^hsea   p^ 
pl„s       But  the  British   F.np^re  wouhl  be  le.,  than 
'.an  an.l  n..e  than  foolisi.   if  -^^^^^  "  ;;^;- 
thi.  opportunity  shouhl  it  be  presented  to  her.      1 
b    lev     that    .hould  any  nation  or  two    nations  at- 
t^  t  to  take  advantage  of  us  t.day.  when  unhap- 
rv\vo  are  engrossed  in  a  conflict  made  exceedingb 
Lit  by  re^n  of  all  those  faults  and  ove..gh^^ 

at  which  I  have  hinted,  and  by  reason,  too,  o  the 
seven  thousand  miles  which  separate  us  from  our 
e  e  V  sbe  or  thev  would  still  fiud  that  they  had 
:;;:\ed  us  the  opportunity  of  whi.i  i;- ;^- 
The  countrv  has  come  to  understand  wha  i. 
ItnW  of  its  wide-world  position,  and  En^.^- 
.onld  not  be  sorry  if  the  chance  shonul  pr  .^  ^ 
self  of  bcinji  -  oven,*'  to  use  an  expressive  colloquia 

1  with  crnintries  which  have  treated  us  with  such 
r:dl  consideration  in  the  past,  and  ave  taken  a^ 
v.ntac^e  of  our  preoccupations  elsewhere,  and  the 
allll^^iness  and  Jupincness  of  our  statesmen,  to  steal 

a  march  on  our  preserves. 

lu  estimating  the  chances  of  the  peaceful  dc. el 


1 
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..piuciit    nf    nur   various     iM,s<,.s<iu,H    ill   th,.    fiirnro, 
ospocially    ..ur     A-iatic     an,l     Africa,,    possessions,' 
tlu'i-c   is  a„othr.r  factor,   and   a   iii,..t    ii,ipo,-ta,it   one', 
Avl.icl,  i„„>t  „ot  l,c  loM  .1:^1, t  of.     1  Ik.vc  not  referred 
ppcciricallv   to  o„r    Indian    Kinpire   in   tliis  chapter, 
lK'<'ini-..,  <o  far  as  the  i.snes  under  .-onsidcration  are 
concerned,   it   is  oI,m,,us  that    India   ],as  con,e  to  us 
almost    entirely    hy   con(p,e..t,    ai,d    must   he   held   hy 
the  sa,ne  >tr-onfr  sword  that  wo„  it.    India  is  inonace.i, 
]<'f    rose-\vat..r    politicians    an.l    .sentimental   .h.ctri- 
naires  say  what  th.-y  will,  hy  a  never- resting  and  un- 
scrujiulous   j.ouvr,    which   assuredlv,    so   soon   a^   its 
.•onvenience   dictates,    will    try   co,udusions   with    us 
for   ,ts   i,oss,.ssion.      That    is   a   danirer   we   n,en,hers 
of  the   J5nti>h   fan,ily   here   in    En-land,  yonder   in 
Canada  and  Australia,  have  to  reoo-nise.  '  It  i.s  one 
which  may  come  upon  us  at  any  moment,  and  woe 
betide  us  if  we  are  found  .kvpin-  when  it  does  come 
It  concerns  the  honour  ami   -reatness  of  the   Em- 
pire as  a  whole,  and  already  its  outlyinj?  portions  are 
^how.njr  their  readiness,  nay,  their  eajrer  desire,  to 
end   their   aid    in   strengtheninjr  an.l    manning  the 
bnlwarks  ot  defence  and  as-^istin^r  the  .Mother  Coun- 
try m  repelling  the  aggressor  the  moment  he  begins 
to  put  his  designs  into  exe-eution.      It  niav  be  that 
a  crnnge  will  overtake  Russian  policy,  and  that  she 
will  ahan.lon  this  design,  a  contin-enev  as  likelv  as 
that  the  cNtreme  Irish  faction  will  ever  becme  loval 
^^libiecrs  of  the  Empire.      At  present  Russia's  mili- 
tary and  civil  rulers  cherish  the  ambition  of  being 
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^  T    i;..  n^  stronclv  as  at  any  time  during 
masters  of  India  as  strong  }  .       .edulouslv 

flu.  conturv;  througlunit  wln.'h  tho%  have  !,(uu 

■''irVwrotri'^L  .anger  .hat  ui.l.  .|.  gro.* 

this  friction  mav  load  to  serious  result.      It  ma^   d 

■   1  1    that    under    such    arrangements    a 

rrifn-eate  ^n-olgoneU,  -..•>«.-.. Jo. 

r  olonios  of  .ho  variou.  s.a.e,,  col-nos  ana  p  - 

...ora.e.  in.o  >vhiol.  the  continent  ..  AnM  Apart 

r  t;   n.i.,nder,..nainp    and   O-J^^^  ** 

,„nv  have  .heir  origin  in  the  bureaux  of  European 

.!  .here  is  the  ri,*,  a  still  greater  one  perhaps, 
Tt  :;iot  s  tinselve,  .ill  P-ipi.a.e  di.pu.es 
'  d  lent  quarrels  .i.h  their  near  ne.ghWs 
Europeans  under  foreign  4ags;  quarrels  and  d» 
pis  "hieh  .ill  not  admit  of  being  sa.,sfaetor,ly 

""IraT^fso  far  as  Great  Britain  in  Afriea  is 
ooncerned,  she  finds  herself  exposed  to  all  those  nska 

:  L  a'nd  dangers  arising  from  the  bounaar.es 
her  various  colonies  being  eo-term.nous  w.th  those 
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cnliinif's  iiiulpr  tlio  tlap  i>{  .itlicr  powers,  which  hor 
insular  jiosition  has  sparoil  her  in  Europe.  The 
cndlfss  (lisj)utcs  ami  war<  of  Kurojx.'  have  been  duo 
in  no  small  measure  to  this  eontifruitv  of  bound- 
aries. From  tiicse  disagreeables  Great  IJritain  has 
hitlicrfo  been  immniii'. 

Of  cdur-c  the  same  condition  of  atTairs  olitains  in 
the  .\merican  coiiiiiicnf,  since  the  Dominion  id'  Can- 
ada and  file  I'nitcd  State-;  of  America  are  co-ter- 
minous.  Hut  no  one  drrams  to-day  that  any  kind 
of  mishap  will  befall  the  relations  of  America  and 
(Ircat  JJritain  in  conse(juence  of  this  territorial  pro.x- 
imity.  Xor  need  one  anticipate  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, that  trouble  of  this  kind  mu<t  arise  in 
^:t  Africa.      It  is  however,  a  potentiality  of  the  future 

•I  which  it  would  le  fully  to  ifrnore.     Had  there  been 

any  sy.-tem,  any  forethought,  in  our  jirogress  we 
might  have  secured  for  our  colonies  in  Africa,  with 
tho  great-st  ease,  natural  instead  of  artificial  fron- 
tiers; indeed,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  wo  might, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  or  so  ago,  have  e.xcluded  all 
rivals  from  such  parts  uf  the  continent  as  we  desired 
to  settle  and  colonise. 
•  A  greater  ri-k  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  though 

I)erhaps  it  scarcely  falls  within  the  scojie  of  this 
w.trk  to  discuss  it,  is  discovered  in  the  real  or  sup- 
posed ambition  of  l-'rance  to  make  herself  omnipo- 
tent along  the  African  Mediterranean  littoral.  It 
is  thought  that  she  aims  at  joining  her  new  colonv. 
Tunis,  to  Algeria  by  annexing  Tripoli,  and  to  com- 
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,,1,.„.  tlu-  -a-t   linr  l.y   a.l.ling   Morocro  to   Alj^.-ria 
It  i.  luia  l.v  inanv  stu-lfuts  of  the  trend  ot  political 
ambit  H.u  ill  .uu.lern    Kra.u-o    that    tl,.    s.rrrt  j.ohoy 
of  her  Chauviiusts  inclna.-,  or  in  any  ease  inelu.le.l, 
E.'vpt  in  the  selieine.  when.hy   Italy  wouM  be  men- 
aee'.l,  as  wc.ll  as  Great    l^.ritain.  ami  if  it  sueeeeded, 
the   Mediterranean  would   he  turned   into  a   l"  rench 
lake.     1  mention  this  precious  s.-h.-ine  inen^ly  to  dn- 
niiss   it,   for   France  knows  that    Kun-pe  would  not 
tolerate  its  exploitation,  nor  l,as  >he  under  her  pre.s- 
c.nt  system  of  (lovernment  the  stability  which  wotild 
favour  such  enterprises. 

It  comes   then   to   this   that,   apart     from   contin- 
Koncies  and  chan.-es  which  we  can  anticipate  or  fore- 
see  and  apart  from  those  which  we  cannot  anticipate 
or 'foresee,  for   I   am  presuming,  as  1   am  bound  to 
presume,  and  I  do  so  without  belittling  difticultie.s, 
that  there  is  enough  grit  in  old  England  yet  to  carry 
her  through  this  present  crisis,  and  that  by  the  time 
these  words  are  .n  print,  she  will  havo  crushed  the 
conspiracy  of  frowar.l  Africander,  once  and  lor  all,- 
the  outlook  for  the   British  Empire  is  mo.e  settled 
than  at  anv  time  during  the  three  centuries  of  its 
growth.      The  era  ..f  external  advance  and  expan- 
sion will  have  come  almost  to  an  end  with  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  Boer  Republics.     There  will  be  no  more 
^■orlds  to  con,iuer,  and  very  little  left  to  absorb  or 
annex,  unless   it  be   China.      A  chronological  coin- 
cidence, or  accident,  T  may  say,  may  bring  this  about 
at  the  end  of  the  century,  but,  irrespective  of  this 
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uitcr.-tiii^r  „(vi,i,.Mf,  it  i^  pl;,in  tliiit  the  tiinc  lias 
arrive!  win  .,  i|„.  Hriti>li  Kiiipirc  imi~t  .'titer  upon 
an  tra  ,,{  internal  ilcvcldpiucnt,  ami  must  licu.l  its 
cncriiii's  to  or-aiii.-iii;,^  an<l  utili.-iu-r  tlic  territories 
an.l  their  re-.,,uree.s  ,,t"  uliieh  it  timl,  it>,.lf  possessed 
at    the   l.e-riuiiin^'  ,,{  the   twentieth   eeiiturv. 

It   1-.  nf  e,,ur-e,  no  part  of"  mv  j.urp.,.e,   nor  does 
it  fall  within  the  >e.,pe  ,,f  this  work  to  speeulate  on 
the  possii,ilities  ,,f  the   future,  only  so  far  at  least 
as   theso   possil.ilities   are   ohvious.    ami    need    to   In- 
stated as  imposing'  <listinet  limitations  on  the  value 
of^such  pro-ress  as  has  heen  ma.lr.     Jn  this  chapter 
i  have  thou-ht  it  exj.edient  to  set  forth  some  of  those 
limitations    wl.ieh   eannot   be   i-noro.l,    if  we   are   to 
strik<'   anythin-   like    an    aceurate    balane.>    between 
proHt  and   loss.      liut    I   must  nut   peer  further  into 
that  vast  vi.ta  wl.i.-h  opens  up  to  us  as  rve  stand  on 
tiK-  thred.ohl  nf  the  new  eenturv.      I   have  endeav- 
oured   to    show     how    we    b,H-Hnie     possessed    of     this 
bou.idless  domain   whieh   is  now  the  portion   of  the 
Jintish  seetion  of  the  Anolo-Saxon  rac..     It  now  be- 
ix'ves  me  to  trace  in  broad  outlines  the  details  of  ita 
growth. 
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CHArTKK  TV. 

^  ^^^T,.Kv's  roi.oNis.vrioN  an-  km..m=atiun. 
TnKatt..n.pt,w..n.I..t..nli-l'-tov<.ntun.upon 

i,    ,.,  .lotcnnino  ..  to  1..W  far  ,1..  ,>n.,.TUy  -f  .1 
:,,\,tln.r(N.untrylK.siutlunuva..nu,rat.nntrom., 

^„,.,  ,,.,,,  ,-,,  it  has  lH..M>  intlucu....!  hy  a  ..au<.  pn 
:;..,v  .,.po.it.,  in  ..tlHT  wor.U  l.y  -listn..  at  ho.no 

.vouUl  in  fact  consunu.  th.  .h.-le  ..f  a.     Nevortl    - 
lo.s,  paradoxical  as  it  may  .eom  to  say  so    onnpn. 

ti..,;  has  not  aUvays  been  the  outcome  of  stra.te  el 
.innnustances  at  home.  The  phenomenal  em|,ra- 
th.n  of  the  Irish  to  America  may  he,  •  ^^  ^'•"^' 
attrihutea  ahnost  entirely  to  this  canse,  althonph  a 
^eataeal  of  nonsense  has  been  talkeawuh  the  o>- 

•ect  of  showinp  that  the    Irish    left  the.r  home  to 
escape    the    oppression    of    the    Saxon ;  nonsense     I 
.av    hecanse  the  truth  hound  up  in  the  statement    s 
obscured  by  the  grossly  exa.geratea  "---"/;;; 
.     presentation.     Saxons  were  not   answerable  for  the 
potato  famine,  ana  they  aia  their  best  to  mU.gate 
L  consenuenees.     C  .  the  other  hand  eertam  mo^e 
„,,„t.   of    the    people,    notably    such    settlen.ents   a 
Rhodesia  bv  pontlemen  adventurers,   and  these  not 
younger  sons  only,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  out- 
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prowth  of  prospfrous  <'irciimstanrcs ;  to  Ikivc  r.'sultcd 
in  fact  from  an  ovorHow  cf  capital  and  the  natural 
tlcsiro  to  earn  for  it  a  pnatrr  return  tlian  was 
I>ossil,lc  at  hunic.  There  I  must  leave  the  issue  I 
have  raised.  It  is  obviously  to-,  full  of  complica- 
tions, contradictions  and  un  Vrciirrents  to  be  pur- 
sued in  detail. 

I'ntil  1M!>  it  cannot  he  .said  that  cmi^'ration,  as 
a  means  of  relieving  distress  at  home,  was  s<'riouslj 
entertained  in  this  country.  The  i.lea  was  moot.'d 
'"•irlier,  hut  it  was  nut  acted  u[K)n  until  that  year.  It 
may  i)<'rhai)s,  he  said  that  since  the  succes>ful  effort 
to  colonise  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape  of  Go(.d 
Hope  in  1S20,  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
has  looked  w-th  a  favourahh.  eye  upon  emigration; 
thoufih  on  whole  it  has  l.,>eu  sadly  wanting  in 

its  duties  in  ,iis  matter;  rarely  froinp;  hcyund  a  be- 
nevolent and  altogether  academic  patronage  of  the 
movement.  Ameri<-a  (the  Tnite-l  States)  has,  of 
course,  always  claimed  the  reater  number  of  per- 
3on.s  leaving  these  islands  in  search  of  better  oppor- 
tunities in  life. 

i'he  emigration  from  the  Ignited  Kingdom  in 
l'^15  scarcely  exceeded  2.000  semis.  In  1820,  the 
year  of  the  famous  Port  Eli;;abeth  settlement,  the 
number  of  emigrants  had  risen  to  nearly  26,000. 
In  1S30  this  total  was  more  than  doubled,' and 
nearly  double.l  again  in  LS40,  when  the  figures  were 
90,743,  figures  more  than  trebled  in  1850,  when 
they  stood  at  280,843.     They  were  higher  Ltill  in 
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IsVJ     afUT    whi.-h    tiuH-    th.y    Jlu.-tuat-.l    vinl..„tly, 
an.l  iin'  n-n-l.-rcl  ...miu-in^:  l.y  n-a-nn  of  th-  lar^.- 
„„..,,,   of    for.  i^'M.T.    ,.a^s,n,   thn.w^h    l'.rita,n    ..n 
tl,.,irwav  to  A.n.rKa  an-l  to  ( 'amMa  atwl  tl..-  oth.T 
,,,l..„i,.<;     Tlu-M'    fo,vi^n..rs    wrrr    .m-l.wl...l    in    ll.r 
t^.fils      It  isstat.Ml  h..Nv..v..r.  that  l..-tw.-.M,   ISI;.  an-l 
ISSM,  in.-lu.iv...  nin.-  an-l    a    M-arfr    .n.ll.on    .•....- 
.rants  U-ft  th.  Vn\u.\  KinR.lon,,  of  wl.o,,,  ov.t  >.k 
.niUions  wont   to  tho   Tnit,.!   Stafs.   an-l   a   nun.  ..r 
f  .Uinp  slightlv  short  of  thnv  n.illions  to  th.  Hnt..h 
,.,..„,,.      It   is,  of  course,   with   th...   h.t   that   w.- 
ar.  n.ainlv  e-omvrn.a,   alth..ufrh   it   is   int-nstm,'  to 
ncto  in  i.assinp,tho  enornun.s  pain  it  wonl.i  hav-  In.-n 
to  the  Empire  if  an  effort  ha-l  l.e..n  unu\r  to  attract 
those  six  million  American  immigrant-  to  th.^  -  .ores 
of  our  own  colonies,  an  effort  which,  so  tar  a-   1  can 
learn,  was  scarc.-ly  so  much  as  attempte.l   the- .ret  i- 
callv.  much  less  practically. 

Some  years  apo  1  veritied  >om.-  inpenious  calcula- 
tions, though  I  cannot  now  rememher  to  whom  I  was 
indebted    for    then.,  probably    to    the    late    Mr.    do 
Labillir-re,  which  went  to  sliow  how  enormously  we 
had  lost,   as  an   Enipire.   by  alh.winp  onr  country- 
men to  drift  to  the  United  States  instead  of  to  our 
own  colonies.     Taking  the  fifty  years  during  winch 
four  millions  of  English  folk  had  settled  in  llepub- 
lioau  America,  and  assuming  that  at  the  expiration 
of  these  fifty  years  these  four  millions  were  repre- 
sented   by  three   million   adult   males,   the    gain   to 
America    is    represented    in    money  by  the  sum  of 
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tinned  and  prospered  in  spite  of  xt  all  almost  comp^^^^ 
one  to  accept  the  chosen-people  doctrine      bnrel)  a 
p"  ovidence\.as  shaped  our  ends,  rough  he.n  them 
to  our  own  disadvantage  though  we  have.      1  o-day, 
seen,  to  me,  that  th.  fut.u-e  of  the  Br.t.h  Lmpire 
is   bound  up   increasingly   with   the   future   of    hat 
other  vast    section  of    the    English    -ee,  a  sect^  n 
.•hich  the  late  Professor  Freeman,  takmg  his  .and 
somewhat  pedantically  on  the  precedent  of  ai.  en 
Greece  and  her  clonics,  always  n.amta.ned  wa.  a 
p..rt    of    Great.    Britain-the    United    btates    of 

^";fL    be  so,  it  is  not  merely  because  blood  is 

thicker  than  water,  but  oecause  a  -^-^^^^^   ^^J^'^l 
and     a    common    literature,     inculcating   the   sam. 
deals  and  models  of  life  and  conduct,  are    hicker 
t:  blood.    For  the  moment  I  must  let  this  a   unng 
•.  proposition  "  pass.    But  it  is  sometlung  more  than 
a  tnere  academic  proposition.     It  is  based  on  .ibs    .. 
tial  fact<      Tt  will  have  a  distinct  bearing,  and  as  1 
l„pe  and  believe,  bearing  for  g  .od  on  the  develop- 
tnent  of  the  world  in  the  coming  centuries^    It  is 
enough  for  my  imuiediate  purposes  to  say,  th  t  it  19 
not  necessary  for  me  to  draw  an  arbitrary  line  b.^ 
,,,een  the  c'olonisation  and  progress  of  Repub  ican 
America,  and  the  colonisation  and  progress  of    he 
rest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  because  for  me  the 
progress  of   the  British   Empire  would   have  abso- 
iuteiv  no  interest;  I  should  regard  it  in  no  sense  as 
benJlicent  or  hcalthfu'    did  I  not  believe  that  it  13 
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a  link  iji  (he  chain  of  that  universal  federation  of 
the  raced  of  the  earth,  which  must  inevitably  follow 
"pon  the  alliance  of  all  Anglo-Saxoudom.  *  Anglo- 
Saxondoni  n.uld  not  love  its  own  desires  and  aspira- 
tions so  much,  lov.'d  it  not  humanity  more.     United 
Anglo-Saxondoni   will    be   in    a   j)usition   to   enforce 
the  abstract  ideas  of  justice,   peace  and  humanity, 
and  to  compel  the  resi  of  the  world  to  accept  them. 
The  progress  of  the  British  Empire  during  the  cen- 
tury   has    bt«en    stupendous,    magniticeiit,    what   you 
will;  but  in  nothing  has  its  i)rogress  been  so  salu- 
tary,  so   real   and    so   enduring,    as   in    its   progress 
toward  the  ideal  of  using  its  might  to  ensure  for  the 
wliole  world  a  common  g<.vernment,  if  not  a  common 
brotherhoo.l.      Against    that,    if   it   is   held   to   mean 
the  fusion  of  the  black  and  white  races,  nature  has 
set  its  eternal  decree. 

From  this  altitud.',  the  realm  of  dreams  I  mav  bo 
told,  it  is  necessary  to  descend  to  hard  and  drv  fJcts ; 
the  statistics  of  the  displacement  during  the  century 
( would    that    that    di.-plaeement  had    been  greater) 
of  a  certain  section  of  tli..  people  of  these  over-popu- 
lated islands.     The  figures  already  given  show  the 
general    trend   of   emigration    during   the    first   half 
of  the  century.     The  Xorth  American  colonies  have 
appealed  in  a  peculiarly  erratic  manner  to  persons 
w.^lung  to  emigrate.     In  18-iL\  54,123  immigrants 
arrived   in  those  colonies;  in   1^47,   109,080.    Dur- 
H.g  the  fifties,  sixties  and  seventies,  Canada  appears 
=^0  lar  as  1  pretend  to  understand  the  absolutelv  con- 
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tradiotory   statistics  given   by   .lifforent   authoritios, 
to  havo  nr.'ivr.l  a  vrry  slight  accession  in  the  num- 
ber nf  its  popubition  from  outsi.lc.     The  tables  pr-.- 
pared  by  the  Minister  of   Agriculture,  .liscriniinate 
so  far  as  possible  between  ininiigrants  who  intended 
to  'settle  in  the  Dominion,  and  tlmse  whose  objective 
was  the  United  States.      In   ls^-_>   the  numbers  had 
ri^en  to  \\2A:>X  and  in   1^^:)  stn.,d  at   l;;;!.t'.24.     Of 
,,„„r,,.   the   building   of   the   Cana-lan    Pacitic    Uaib 
wav,   which    was  b.-un    in    l^M,    i'ttracted   a   great 
,„;inv  settlers;  especially   as  the    '    .udniMU  (p.vern- 
UHMi't    .>lTere<l    liberal    grants    t..    hmin   fulc    colonists. 
Camula,   bv   reason   .d"   the   enormous   extent   of   her 
area,  particularly  since  the  opcui.ig  up  of  the  North 
West  T.'rritories.  ha>  been  able  and  willing  to  otTer 
very     liberal      inducements    to    European    settlers; 
though  it  cannot  be  said  that  tlu-e  inducements  have 
attra.'ted    anything   lik.'    the   i)opt.hition    which    one 
mi-ht    iiave    ex]H«ct.'d    from    their    intrinsic    a-lvan- 
ta-es,  and   from  the  lavish  way   in  which  the  offer 
ami  its  advantages  have  been  ma.h"  known  through- 
out th..  Tnited  Ki!>g.loni.     A  free  gift  ..f  ItlO  acre, 
is  no  in.'onsiderable  one.  and   it   is  certain  that  men 
who  have   ha.l   the  good   sense  to  accept   it.   an.l  the 
pluck  and  n>source  to  utilis.^  it,  have  a.'cepted  what 
ha^  l.r..ved  to  be  the  nucleu<  »{  a  comfortable  coni- 
])etence,  and  often  of  fortune. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  British  ('(dunibia  and 
the  ru<h  to  Klondyke  and  Yukon  hav.',  of  course, 
luateriallv  a.ldcd  to  the  numl^T  of  newcomers;  and 
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no  doul.t  Cana.la  is  ..n  the  rw  n{  v.tv  great  dovolop- 
liU'iits.      B„r  snmc  i.l.,,  may  1,,.  f.,nn<..l  „f  tlio  ,.„m- 
pnrariv,.ly    .    .all     nuniluT    ,.f     jhtsou,     .ctfling    in 
Canada  during  the  thirty  years  .,r  -o  h.tu.rn  \^r>0 
■Hid   INM.  I.v  studying  th,.  .-..nsu^  nf  the  last  of  those 
vcars.      Of  ovry    1..MM.  p,.r>ons  then   inhabiting  the 
Domiinnn,     11    ^u■n■   hern    in    the    Itriti^h    Jsles   and 
poss,..H„„s.   1'   in   the   rni,-...l   State^   and    1    in  other 
f-re.gn   enuntri.s.    the     r..niaind..r     heiui.   native,   of 
<  anada.      In    iMis   the   jM-pulation   anmunt.Ml   to   5| 
""lli-ns,  "f  whirl,  colonists  of  French  ori-in  nu.n- 
l-nd    1.4i:.,0(.0.  or  -...4  per  cent.      This  was  about 
the  percentage  of  the   Fre.udi  in   Ins],  ,o  that  it   is 
'•''■■•"•  that  .-oloni^ts  of  French  origin   increase  more 
rapidly  than  th..  English  colonists,  who  have  in  r(- 
c-<'nt  years  received  sul)stantial  additions  from  with- 
f'lit.      It    is   ahundantly   plain    from    these   figures— 
at    the   en.l    of   the    century    ( 'ana.la    ha<    ahuut    .H 
"""'">'  inhal.itants-that  th.-  Dominion  with  its  vast 
t.'i-ntory  is  still  in  its  infancy.     The  area  of  ( 'anada 
's  larger  than  that  of  the  Ignited  States,  comprising 
•i.*'l ".-'«.  s.piare  miles,  or  ten  times  the  area  of  what 
wa>  called  Canada  before  the  ( 'onf,.deration  of  1S07. 
Although   the    Dominion   has   not   as   vt    fulfilled 
the   exp,.-tati.,ns    of    many    of    its    citizen.s,    and   of 
"""lorou^   I.hilanthropi,.  and   pul.li.-spirited  men  of 
the    Inited    Kingdom    (the   names  of   Lord    Aloath 
:\liss   Kye,    J)r.    Barnardo   and    Walt.-r    Ifaz.dl    lean 
t-  the   m.nd).   that    it   .hould  hecouu    the   principa'l 
m-e,vn„r   bouse,   so   to    .peak,    for   our   crowded-out 
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peoples,  many  .iTorts  to  this  end  have  heeu  n.a-le, 
Lugh  .n  a  tentative  and  sonu.vhat  erratn-  nuunuT. 
I,   i.  true  th.-re  ^vas  one.,  a   .h.partment   at    the  (  o- 
l^„^i^,,   ()„iee-it   existed   for   ahout    thir.y   year.  Ih- 
t.veen  IMO  and  IsTt-whieh  .ni-e-lntended  niore  or 
1...  .lireetlv  the  d..parture  from  thi-  eonntrv.  .1   the 
1„,  I,,,.l  Carnarvon's  ii-ures  were  .'orreet.  thou-h 
can   seare..lv   think   th.y   were,   of   het  .een    -.x   and 
.even  ndllions  of  en.ip-ants.      Bnt   dur,n<:   all   these 
vears,    nothing   xvas    done    hy    rarliaM>ent    to    a^^.-t 
nnigration  hv  grants  i,>  aid.  ..  far  as  the  apph-a- 
ti„n  of  the  prine;-.!"  .,f  endgration  as  a  steady  sn.- 

teni  was  concern  . 

During   the   Tr.sh    f.nuine    and    other   except.ona 
.rises,   aid   was  given.      Also  when    tlu-    In>h    Land 
T^ill   was   passed   in    IsM    the  (lovernnH-nt    was   em- 
powered to  raise  t-200,00(»  for  eniigratn.n.      1  he  .la> 
Uen  our  eohmies  interested  then»elves  peeun.anly 
or   otherwise   in    innnigration    is   hmg   sine   pass,-.!. 
A     short-sighte,l     sy^tem     of     land     alienat.on     has 
hlighted  the  fair  prospects  of  all  our  colonies.      1  he 
Home    (iovernment    in    granting    representative    in- 
stitutions, and  tinally  coniph'te  autonomy  t..  the  col- 
onies,    hand.Hl    over    to     them     respectiv-ly      uiire- 
.ervedlv    and    unconditionally,   the   lan<ls   helouging 
to    th"' Crown;    thus    rohhing    the    people    ot    these 
i.lan.ls  of  The  fruits  of  the  sacrifices  made  hy  them- 
selves, or  in  anv  .^as..  hy  their  immediate  and  remoter 
ancestors,  in  winnln-  tlu-e  .•nlonles  and  of  the  only 
tanoihlo  a-et  to  ~et   against  the   twenty  millions  or 
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==0  which  the  inhahitant.  ..f  those  islnnds  have  to  pay 
interest  on  the  Xatinnal  Debt,  of  which  debt  the 
«•"  on.es  are  the  sole  visible  acknowledgment.  Eng- 
lish st;,t<.snK.n  M-ere  no  ,„ore  .uap;nanin.<,n>  in  a.lopt- 
"«fr  tins  .-onrse  than  rh..y  wore  in  bestouin^^  complete 
^nitonumv  on  the  cnl„nie~,  wi.h.-ut  taking  th.  pn- 
'•^""•y"  tn  j.r..n.ct  tin.  hon.e  country  against  tho  im- 
Po^mon   nf   ,l„ti..s   on    their   products,    bv    inserting 

'"'"'"'7  '•'''"^-  »"  ^''^'^  -'J  in  the  c'.nsti.ntions 
granted.  Since  wo  h.d  already  adopted  f,,e  trade 
••n^Hvcs,  w..  should  at  least  have  bargained  for 
-MTerenfal   treatment   on   the   part   of  on,-   colonies 

IWverthismaybe.  itwas.  Ithink,agreatpolIt: 
'-'    ''^'"-I'T.  and  a,,   injustice  to  allow  tho  colonies 

to  tak,.  undivided  ...session  of  a  heritage,  tin.  Crown 
■=-"'Is  .n  whi,.h  the  c.hildn.n  of  the  Motherland 
l>ad_un«hau>ted  rights.  Hut  in  adopting  this  course 
as  m  that  other  c<  urse.  the  T!,iti.b  (lovernn.ents 
rcsponsibh,  were  not  guilty  of  anything  so  andable 
as  magnanitnity ;  their  action  was  due  partlv  to  gross 

carelessness  and  laek  of  imagination;  but  more  still 
|>  a  prenuMhtated  intention  on  the  part  of  n.ost  of 
the  st^atesmen  concern.-d.  to  j.repare  the  wav  for  that 
c-ompl,.te  severance  fron,  the  Mother  Coun'trv  which 
^t   ^va.s  their  ai,n   to   fore,.   u,Km   the  colonic. 

Ins  ineptitude  ha.   had  disastro„.s  consequences. 
It  has  ..heeked   the  growth  of  the  Empire.      It  has 

rut  U  mto  the  power  of  .mall  and  retrograde  bodies 
<•    n.en-selh.h  lan<l  tnonopolists.  an.l  e„uallv  .selfish 

'^''-'re...  u ho  wished  ,0  keep  up  the  price  o>  labour 
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,v  ..x.lu.l,n,  ..on.p.'^it— to  .hut  the  -Inor  in  the 
fa.o  of  fn.^h  innnigrants.     This  ha.  be.n  especially 
,h,-  ca-r  in  ti,-  Australian  ^Toup.  , 

I     ,,..    n......-.arv    to    ^ay    this   nnu-h    to   explain 

,,,,,   ..„i,„u>ation  on  a  .cientili.  basis,  an.l  .nun,s^a- 
^    ,,,^,,,,._,.,,,.,.Hn,ofsnpply..nade.na^ 

hav.  n...ivM  .onMun-ativlv  littl,.  stunn Ins  from    he 

...Hon.  .r.at   .roup,  of  .■oloni.sCaiKU  a  excepted, 

(•an:aab.in.apa.oralanaa.ricnltnr^ocn.r. 

tvv^viU.an.norn..>sar..aofhuMa^^.au.,ac.^elo- 

n.u,.   h,.    n^.t    in..nrn.,l   th.    reproach,   to   anyd;^ 

in,.  ,h.  .anu.  .■xt..nt.   as   Anstrah,>.a   and  tlu    (  ape 

;,,      It  i.  rather  ann.in,  to  read  in  certain  snn. 

llial  staten,ent.  put  forth  by  the  eoh.nes  of  New 
Sou.li  Wale>  an.l  Victoru.,  that  ow,nj,  f.  the  pr  -^ 
,,.,.„.  ..„ndition  of  these  ndonies,  no  state  ass,sa,Ke 

'  .        •         ».       \„,i  vet  in  \  ictona, 

i.  now  ^iven  to  nnnufjrants.      And  yX  m  , 

;  ^,^.,„,^^^    „,,    ,la>s    ..f    nunn^ratu    is    stirel> 

needed.   se..in,  that   al,hou,h   the  dispar.yln.Uj-n 

,,,,,,,,..,. a  fenudepopulat,ntsgradnalbngl;^^ 
i,,,  itsolf-in   1ST1,  out  of  a  population  of  .31,. -» 
,:.l.    there  .-..re  4..1,(>00  nudes  to  :5:50,OOUietnales, 
and;nlsM.outofatotalofs,;2,:M0,tK.:nak. 
vere    4.V2,0.)0    to    41(K000    fenudes-it    sttll    extsts. 
Moreover,    despite    the    fact    that    the    greater    part 
:,f  .-cntral  Atistralia  is  a  hopeless  -lesert,  yet  M  may 
1,,    .aid    of    the    Australasian    colonists    generally, 
,^^^.,-  „,,„    ,„ve   scarcely   touched   the   fnnge   of  the 
v..t  eontinent  which  it  is  their  nuinifest  destiny  to 
Jxph.it:  and  ahhough  it   is  true  that  Australia  po.^ 
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sossos  all  th..  olrniciif.  nf  a  sclf-susraininir  poj.ula- 
tic.ii,  it  w,.„l,l  1„.  „„„,.  tlic  worse  f„r  a'  canstant 
inrtltratiui,  of  new  hi.,,,,!  fron,  Knmj,,..  CTtaiiil.v 
th.T.'  is  nu  ivasnii  to  sui)i)os<.  that  Au>tralia  is  ili 
the  po-itioii  of  t}i.-  ^mitcr  part  of  r.iMil.Iican  Am 
I'-a,  wlu'ch  careful  .•xaiiiinatioii  of  ,|ata  and  >tatisfi, 
proves  to  !.(•  i.u-a].al.le  of  eo„timIin,i,^  unless  its  j.,., 
Pl<'s  are  eo.istantly  n.iufon-e.l  fro„i  Kurop.  .  Fa„. 
>Ih's  wliieh  receive  no  fre.h  l.loo.l  fn.n.  Kun.pe  be- 
('<.nie    sterile. 

Meanwhile,  to  prevnt  niisuiHlerstan.linir.  I  ou.'lit 
t'.  say  here  that  Australia,  .l,.-pit,.  local  cliscoura'ir.- 
tiient,  receives  a  large,  hut  tlu<-tuatin,ir  increas,.  from 
Great  Britain.  Some  of  the  vounirer  colonies  still 
f'ncoura-e  immi.irrants  from  Europe;  hut  \vheth<.r  at. 
the  moment  Queensland  .•ontinm'.s  to  do  so  T  a-n 
•'-t  'imf  >i.re.  1„  any  .-a^e  Qucmsland  ha-^  ex- 
iH'uded  three  ,.r  four  million^  on  thi-^  ohject  .iuee 
ifs  deta.-hni..nt  from  .Yew  South  Wale-  in  'l>.V»  Its 
population   has    raj.idly    in-Mva-ed.      In    !ss,;    ,>   ,.^. 

m-ded:32;^.0,M,  <,.uk  or  thirteen  time-  the  numher 
<'     it-  mhahitants  at  the  date  of  i,.  foundation        Vt 

,"  •■"''  "*  '•"•  '•••"f"'.^-  it^  population  amounts  ,,. 
=''"'f' '''i^''""'lli"n.  At  the  n.omem.  ouino' mainlv 
to  the  proor.-.  made  in  the  o,,!d  in.lu-trv.  Western 
Australia  is  the  n.o.t  pro,:res<ive  j.ortion  of  the 
'^ontment;  th,>  other  colonies  having  scarcely  recov- 
c-red  froui  the  Hnancial  c.dlai>sr.  of  the  eariv  vears 
of  the  la<t  decade  of  the  century.  '    " 

Western   Australia   m  common  with   Xew   South 
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Wa...     Qucnshuul    arul    Tasmania,    .lirectly     and 
^iViirn.    inaim-tly.   owM   its   start    .n   hf.     . 

.      ,  ,      ,.       I,   U  tnu'  its  earliest  scttU-niont  in 

;         ,, ,,    „f  ,1„.   Urn,,.-  G..v.-n....<-..t   n.  ..ff"'"b' 
:■,:,,.  h„.k  of  «,.i..l -a.. rga,us«.-o„u,a.c 

,.„„;,,  ,„,,„.,1  l.v  <1..-   lack  ..f  lal-.m-  a..l     a>k  "f 
"l,,,^lK.  o,,l..nis,sa...a^y,«•'itl..."■a<U•I^■ 
l.,„..,t  a,ul  f..r  al,..ut  Uvcntv  yoar,  A,,4  ,a,U  of  . .. 
,  ,,  „,„..„■„;■,.  M>  all  to  ,»■„  .l.n„a.,>l   ,.v.s„..    . 

Z,„,.,olnMH.nalOovonun™,lsbla„,eafor..on- 

i„„  ,„  ,™,cml.cr  tW.  clranmtancc.    1.  ..  nuc  th  t 
,1.  a,..io„  on  .1,0  par.  of  .1,..  W...  An.  ranan,  ;a=. 

lav  a.  variant,-  «i,l,  .he  a.,i.u.l..  ...  An.  rah  n 

:,     1.  .onorally.  and  »i,l,  .ha.  "^f"!'-^""'^  ; 
,,    ,.„.    ('.,,,0    .1,0    A.,.i-f'onv,ot    Ass.Kiatioi,    N>as 

'r,,       i,l' IT  o,,. 1,0  report  .l,at. 1,0  no,noO,,vor„. 

„..,„  i„.o,„l...l  .o  ,„ako  .1,0  Capo  a  ponal  .o..  on.on. , 
„,„,  „,.  ao.on„ino,l  ooloniM.  '-coo.lod  ,n  bo,o  .^ 
i,,,.  ,1,..  ■' Xoptnno.-'  »l,kl,  arrivoJ  m  Snnon  s  Baj 
i;M,at  yoar,     Tl,i.  »a,  aWut  ,l,o  tin.o,  or  a  l.ttlo 
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earlier,  that  We-tern  Australia  was  lie;,'gin^  for  eoii- 
vict  lalxiur  As  tu  this  ('a]ir  tnniMe,  in  order 
t(  sa\c  the  i-niivict~,  ainl  the  ipttii'ial-  in  eharpe  of 
theiii,  t'ri'ia  starvati'iii,  ihe  Aiiti-Coiiviet  A>soeiation 
reiii(i\eil  its  ciiiliaruo  on  the  ve-sel  ;  hut  the\'  had 
carried  their  day,  ami  a  pnmii-c  was  extracted  that 
the  iiuiniiiraiil-  tiie  llcime  ( iipvcriiiueiit  wished  to 
atld  to  the  jinpulatinii  nf  the  cnliiuy,  >hnuld  he  taken 
back  aLMJii.  This  ])riiiiii-e  was  fulfilled.  After  all, 
as  is  .-()  nfteii  the  ca-e,  this  tji^'ht,  excellent  a~  the 
Cape's  po-itioii  was  in  |irinci|de,  was  reallv  a  storm 
in  a  teacup.  The  cdnviets  >liipped  i>n  the  "  Xop- 
tune  '  were  criminals  nulv  in  the  pnlitical  .sense,  and 
they  were  \n  he  utilised  in  the  imperial  work  of 
liuildiii^'  a  hreakwator  at  Tahle  15ay. 

As  to  Western  Australia,  convict  lalmur  wa.s  not 
sent  thorp  after  I'^tis.  The  prosperity  of  that  c<jlony 
ilates  from  the  assumption  hy  Sir  Frederick  Napier 
Droonie  of  the  government.  This  was  in  1^70. 
Ahout  ten  yean-j  later,  Sir  Frederick  is  found  dc- 
(daring  Western  Australia  to  he  one  of  the  few 
remaining  parts  <>f  the  Fritisli  Fmpire  in  wliich, 
])ossessing  ample  territory  and  varied  resources, 
there  was  an  almost  lioundless  scope  for  enterprise 
and  settlement.  Certainly  Western  Australia  lias  a 
splendid  climate  and  magnitlcent  resources,  and,  a^ 
I  have  already  said,  its  progress  in  recent  years  has 
been  altogether  remarkable.  At  the  present  moment 
its  population  may  be  a  little  over,  or  fall  slightly 
under  200,000  souls.     lu  l^S-i  it  scarcely  amounted 

to  3;i,ooo. 
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riu.  fnu>..lati..n  nf  Smthcrn  Australia  is  int.n'st- 
inp  in  tl.at  h  ow.^  it.  .•x.^tcmT  to  a  i-nvat.  .•..lo.u.a- 

,i.,„  .,„.i.tv  foui.lr.l  on  thp  pri.u-il-lrs  laul  .Inwn  by 
,.-,,,,,,,1  (in,!,,.,,  \Vak.ti..l.l.      TlH.  \Vak<.ti.M  ^v.t.■ni 
...l.titut.a    thr    fn.-   p-anting   -f   la.ul    t^r   >al.-   M 
,,,,,1   at   pri.'.-   n-ulat..l   l.y  thf   im.n.-hatr  .•.r.-um- 
st,nc<-        Wli<'"    tl...    ^alr    ^vas    flTr.'t.a,    tlio    nio„ry 
n..ultinp   was   U,   hr    appH^a   to   assist   suitable    nn- 
n.itrrants  into  the  cnuntry,  and  in  opnunf:  it  up  by 
public  works,  rnaa.,  .anals,  bri.lg.-s,  barb..urs  an.l  so 
furtb.      An  cx.-clUnt   s.-bmn..  but   nut  otToring  sutb- 
,i,.nt     stimulus     tn     tbr     i:..-ab..a<l     sections     of     tliO 
Ikitisb    race.    wbns..    l.a.lin-    idea    unfortunately    h 
,.v,.r  for  pergonal  a-rran.liM.nent,  eacb  man  bopm- 
to  fret   a   bu-e  reononiic   a<lvantatr«'  <'ver   bis   ti'llow. 
a,„l   to  .-on.pel   liis    neiebbour's   labour   for   bis   own 
benefit.       Socialist ic.    State    socialistic    .■..b.nisation, 
„„  tbe  Waketiibl  lines,  is  wortby  of  all  conr.nenda- 
tion  on  prin.Mple;  but  it  bas  not  boon  largely  adoptecl. 
\evertbeloss,  tbe  stagnation  resulting  from  .lumping 
down  settlers  in  Western   Australia  witbout  labour- 
,.,-s  and  witbout  .-apital,  may  !..■  regar.bd  as  tbe  de- 
i,,,.,„i„ini.  fact..r  wbicb  deeided  tbe  Soutb  Australian 
,.xp,.riment.      Tbe    Soutb   Australian   Company   was 
forme.l    in    ls:M;   but    it   was   practically   a  Govern- 
„„.nt   affair.      Tbe   actual    terms     under  wb.cb    tbo 
Board  of  Commissioners   w.,rked   are  wortb  record- 
ing.    So  careful  v.-as    tbo  niggardly  Imperial    Gov- 
ormnont  to  ].rotect   itself  against   any   possible  loss, 
tbo  act  of  sottloiueut  was  not  to  booouio  operative 
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until    t;;:., (»(»(!   lia.l   hen   ;irtll,illv    n:lli-r,|    l.y   IIk'   -all" 
<-f  laml,  (.f  whirli  t.'O.ddo  wa-  tn  !»•  lai^d  l,v  Imm.Is 

to    lir    ilivotol    ii,    lllc    Illili-li     FuIkI-.    ail.l    f..    hr    lid, I 

ii<  a  iiinrt^raiiv  a^;iiii>l  aiiv  |n>>  hv  tlic  (invmiimiif. 

Il    i-   III.   M.Mi.l   hliiikiiii:  till'    f;ict    fliaf    tlii-   rxprri- 
iiKiit.    ami    il,-i)itc   till'   iiicaii    wav    in    uhich    it    was 
lifiipd   in  hv  till-   ilcinr  (luv.riinitnr.  if   was  a  ino-f 
liiudahlc  ..iic.aml  fMniicd  nn  -nund  i.rinci|d(-,ilid  imt, 
sucrcr.l.      It  Inpin  \\<II.  Init  file  lirsf  tun  ( iuvcrn..rs 
w.Tc  iinal.li'  to  ri^c  f.  the  cuMcciition  ..f  tin-  idea  ani- 
mating' it;  an<l  had  neither  the  ahilitv,  tact,  m.r  jia- 
tUMici'  to  caiTv  it  nut.     'idle  second  (iovernur,  (  'ajitain 
(iauler.  expended  nionev  on  pid)lii-  works  for  which 
he  had  receiv<d  no  sanction   Crom  the  II., me  (';..vern 
meat:  and  h<>  entin  ly  vitiated  the  s.dieine  in  its  verv 
(■^«•n<•e,hv  h.rdini:  the  colonists  foirether  in  Adelaide, 
in-tead  of  s|,readinM  theiu  .,ver  the  ••oiuitry  districts. 
It   nee<led  a   man   pn^,es,i,iir  th<'  <,reiiiMs  of  admin- 
istration t.,  put  matter-  ^trai-ht.      Happily  the  honr 
prodnc..,l    tl„.    deliverei— (;e,,rfre   (iny,    pi.rhap>    the 
i-i"sf   sane,   capal.h'.   and     -.h'spite   the  ..ruel   mannc  r 
i'l  which,  a.   I   have  ahvady  >hown,  he  was.  on  Mile 

seipient  occa-iniH,  cheekmatcl  l.y   |),.wnin^r  Street 

the  most  suce.s-fuj  pro-consul  the  British  Kmpire 
has  known  during:  the  century.  Sir  (Je.ui:"'  CIrev 
pulled  the  youn>:  country  out  of  the  slou-li  of  insolv- 
ency; aii.l  set  alM.ut  providinir  it  with  means  of  ,.,.,,1- 
niunioati.!,.  His  -,,od  work,  covering  fivp  years  or 
K..  wa-  continued  hy  l,is  successor;  an-l  to-dav  the 
colony  consists  of  nearly  a  million  square-  miles,  for 


^  ruoc.uivss  oi-  nuiTisii  emi'Ihe. 

tho  aaai.-.m  of  .h.-  NnrtlH.rn  Territory  in  1^03 
Irlv  tr.bU.d  it.  ar..a.  \V.,h  a  populat.ou  uWU  . 
,,...,;,,v  .H.ar.r  U.U.oOU  ,hnn  .00,0,,  souls.  So  m  - 
,.,  Au<,ralia  is  by  no  nwans  tlu-  loa^t  .tnpor.ant 
.,,  pn.si,.Tous  portion  of  H.r  Majesty's  donuuns. 
lJz.aJl  owes  its  origin  as  a  Br,t.sh  nony 

,,  ;,,,  ,,„,  ,,.„n,  ,ho  ..U-rpri...  of  a  pr.vau.  co  on  - 
L.i.,nanaiaua.ou,.n,y.asSoun.Austr.nu.      Lod 

who    .howed    !un...lf    ..    Wnly    a W    U> 
,,...  vaUu-  of  <•  louies  durin,'  hi.  tmurc  of  the  Oo^ 

■         f    ('•inad'i     phu-ed    hin.s.df,    in    the    first 
ernorship   ot    t  anaaa,    pi.'  if.,  »„„lv 

voars  of  the  Queen  s   r..i,n,   at  the  head  of       h    b 

;.,,K.a  the  New  Zealand   Land  Company.     Ih.      • 

;,  ,.,  ahot.   1-^0.      Thiseonu-       -i"^'^;^.^ 
,,i,U  large  funds  at  their  dl.posa  '  ^     ' u u 

from  the  natives;  and  here  it  n.ay  ben.  ^^^ 

,,nement   of   Now   Zealand,   apart    fn.n  -^ 

,  .  ..,,,  ,,,.1  oonfisoation  eonsecpi.^nt  upon  h<  bad 
f^ub  and  in.,rree,K,n  of  "--  ^"^  .^  ^^  :;: 
„ade  over  their  private  or  sovereign  ngbt.  to  (.eat 

,i;  lu..l  \,v  nurehase,  and  not  by 
Britain,  was  aecompll^lHdl^^   pur  ' 

conquest.       The     Home    Clovern.ncnt    d..lik,ng,     a. 
::       home  government   of  the   first  tbree-anarte. 
.f  the  century  did  di4ike,  anytbing  tending  t^    n_ 
crease  the  extra-insular  responsibilities  of  the  Km 
l.m    tried  strenuously  to  nip  this  young  colony   in 
tbud;l.utintl,oendtbetorceofe.reumstanos 

lstoo'strongfortbem.andinl840theysent^ou 

a  eonsul  Captain  ITobson,  with  -^^"-^-"^^  ^^^ 
^■hat  ^vas  ueedftil.     Captain  llobsou  found  that  tho 
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M'ttliTs,  ti)  iix'  ;i  ciirniif  tNprcs-idn   wliicli    is  saiic- 
tixiicil    liv    it-i   -.frict   iipiilicaliilitv,   liad    Itrm    "  ^oiiij^ 
it  >tr«tii^'."     Tlity  liad  aciiiiind  a  ^'r-at  ili-al  >>f  hirui 
in  til.'  Nurtli  an.l  South  l-.IaiMls  aii<l  had  f>.tuhlishc(l 
a  centre  at    Welliii^'tmi;   hut   they  had   iiiadi-   if  <-..ii- 
vciiieiit    tu   t'crpt     that     they   wen       iil>jeets    ,,{    the 
(^leeii,  and  that  thi'y  were  dealing'  with  hiixl   under 
the  inijilied  sovereipity  of  ll.r  Majesty,  if  that  snv- 
<Tei;,Mity  had   !i..t   then   heen   technically   pr.xdaiined. 
It     i.-i     illlj).)--ihle    tu   eeii-ure    llii-    (  •  niluet      severelv, 
eun^.'derin^'    what    .x.rt    of    ^ujiport    an. I    en.'.,urat:('- 
ni.iit    l!riti-h    ci.iui.i-it-    had    h.cn    tan::ht    t.i    exii.'ct 
fn.ni  the  Cnh.nia!  Ollice;  hut  if  is  f..rtuiiatc  that  C.n- 
sid  Iluh-uu  ha. I  a  pruleptic  eye,  and  that  having  Mi.di 
vision,  he  i.n.tnptly  nii)|.e.l  fhi^  nel>ii|(,u->  repidilican- 
inii.  to  u-e   Mr.    Kho.i.-;'  term,   in  the  hu.l  — a   iiehu- 
lous   !•(  [iidilicanisiu   which,   -li.uvinir   it-elf  alx.ut   tho 
.~iiine   time   in    aiiofhii-   ian.l,   \va-  all. .wed    to  p,   uii- 
<-hecke.l,  and   has  worke.l   in  consi.ju.'iic.'  pro.liL'ious 
nii.-chief. 

In  dun.',  1^10.  th.'  Mtflenienf-  hy  thi>  time  fhn 
Maori-  ha.l  formally  acknowled^r,,,!  fjif  supreinacv 
.d"  the  (^ueen  of  Knglaiid— was  elevate.l  inio  a  e<d- 
<.ny  under  a  charter.  The  Xew  Zealand  C.mpany 
did  not  reli-Kiui-h  its  jirer-.tjaf ives,  actual,  or  as  if, 
soonie.l  to  them,  a.tiial  ..r  implie.I,  with..nt  a  «fruj,'- 
kI*'.  Sir  (Ic.rge  (Jrey,  pn.inofed  fn.ni  South  Aus- 
tralia, arrived  in  l^ir.,  ami  worked  wonders  fur  the 
nascent  colony;  while  It  must  ho  accounted  to  jhe 
credit  of  another  stalwart  among  the  emancipated, 
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,i,,,,,,,,i„U.4  ana  far-scein.  Imperialist.,  tlu-  late 
Eawanl  (iil.l.n  Waketi.M,  that  N.w  /  ^  -1 
,,,.i„vM  it.  full  autono,ny  in  ls.»b,  w.tlnn,  that  i. 
t.,.av.M.N,nt<.,.ny..arsofit.tirstsottl.m("nt 

Wak<.tic.ia  fur.>aw,  as  droy  foresaw  that  the 
.,,,t]>  of  ..ohmial  ro^ponsibUity,  pr..perly  .hroeted 
,,,,.,  ,,.,n,wth  of  thoKn>pir.    and  New  /.alan 

l,as  pr..v...l  it...lf  a  most  val.ahl.  appanage  of  the 
„otLhu.l.  an.  is  now  doing  the  home  country  th. 
,,rvi<,.  of  putting'  i.>to  execution  all  or  nearly  all 
those  seuenus  for  ..eial  regeneration  and  progress, 
such  as  woman  sntfrage,  <dd  age  pensions,  and  a  score 
besides,  which  have  been  advocated  for  years  m  he 
rnited  Kin.doHK  but  winch  at  pre.ent  the   hrmslu 

at  home  has  been  afraid  to  vc.ntnre  upon.     Splendul 
,,,,•..,   ,,sson.   .  their  soundness  are  now   oeu.g 

.ratuitouslv  offen-d  us  by  the  coh.nie.  New  /eala^.d 
in  particular.     During  the-  gn  ater  part  ot  her  ex.st- 
,„oe   the  .-lonv  has  hem  favourable  to  imnugratnm, 
..p.;.iallv  of  i^ritl^h  >ubjocts  and  has  m  the  ivast 
,.!;,ted  it  librrallv;  so  that  to-day  New  Zealand  has 
;■  ^^.,^i,„    j,..,„,ation,    almost    exclusiv.dy    Br.tish    .n 
,.,ioin.   of  nearlv   three-.iuarfrs  of  a   nullum   souls 
towhi.-h  about  40,000  Maoris  and  a  few  thousand 
Alongolians   n>u.t    be   added.      In   every   respect,    in 
climate,  physical  co.>formation,  people  and  mstvtu^ 
tions    Now  Zealand  has  a  right  to  consider  herself 
as  k-ing  a.  near   an  approach  to    Great    Britain  s 
double  as  any  of  Her  Majesty's  colonies.     There  .s 
one  deplorable  circumstance  however,  which  make3 
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OIK'  anxious  for  tlic  futuro.  Next  m  Fraiu'C,  and 
apparently  for  the  same  reasons,  the  population  of 
Xew  Zealand  increases  from  within  itself  less 
<juiekl\  than  anv  eountrv  in  the  world.  Disappoint- 
ing as  the  fact  is  in  it-clf,  it  is  more  disap- 
puintiii*!;  stili,  si-eing  that  tiie  eoloiiy  has  eeased  to 
encouraire  inimii;ration. 

The  nueleus  of  Tasmania's  earlier  population  was 
(U'rived  from  the  forced  deportation  of  convicts; 
antl  at  the  he<:inning  of  tlie  centurv  these  were  cer- 
tainly of  the  most  despeiati-  eharaeti-r;  the  suppres- 
sion of  l)ushrani;ing  heiiig  the  most  important  work 
to  engage  the  energies  of  successive  Governors.  In 
aS41,  the  system  of  deporting  convicts  to  the  main- 
land of  Australia  was  discontinued;  and  only  re- 
vived ahout  twenty  years  later  in  Western  Australia, 
as  we  have  seen,  at  the  request  of  the  settlers  of  that 
colony.  After  the  cessation  of  the  system  altogether 
in  Xew  Si.uth  Wales  in  istl.  Van  Dieinan's  Land 
hecame  tlu^  dumping-ground  of  a  whole  mass  of  (treat 
Britain's  worst  criminals;  and  the  system  continued 
until  isr,3,  during  which  time  the  unhappy  little 
island,  which,  hy  the  way,  had  freed  itself,  hy  means 
fair  and  means  foul,  of  another  undesirable  human 
factor,  the  native  element,  was  compelled  not  only  to 
receive  the  recrement  of  these  isles,  hut  (and  I  am 
feign  to  confess  this  is  an  indelible  blot  on  Great 
Britain,  and  as  glaring  an  instance  of  o\Tiical  selfish- 
ness as  the  annals  of  the  most  autocratic  system  of 
government  afTords)  to  p.iv  for  the  additional  p<^dice 
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and  eaol  accommodation  necessary  for  the    oatrol  and 
andgaoia  ^^^.-jets.      An   almost   incredible 

,1,.  tai.t  of  convi.t  l,l.«,d.     T'ac  l--tt,T  olomcnts  h.u 

1,  thm,Rh  l,v  no  nu-an.  i„variaM.V-un,l<...raUc 
Can  (airs;  a.dTa.„,a„ia,o.aay.y.n^.M.-r.y, 
rro.l..T..U5  and  wntcnlo.!  ,.,„„mun,t.v  ..f  ..m.    -Oil, 

,„„ful\W.  to  .ho  K.,liA  <>-,,;  Im,,,,..^^^ 
„„.,.  „ff,.r.  ..re  ......111,  ,1,K.1„„,1.      Il-  ;  '^;  ^  ^; 

•       •      t>.     r,v.tt.T  of   X<-w  (inmca.  l<'d  at    lu>t  to 
onios  in  thi-  nuiTH  r  oi    -"<  "  •        ^.i  „ 

(uoonsland  taldn,  th.  initiative,  and  annexni,    h 

iLdonit.  oware.ponsil.ility       Ih.   .a.^.dto 
enrious,u.stionasto.-lu.th..ran,l,,ny.-a._u.tficd 

i,    extending    tlu-    Qu-^nV    douun.ms    in    .»     ''^^n 
Iters,   so  to  speal.,   .-ithont   the  dinvt   san.-t.-n  <> 
Ilor  Majestv's  Gov.nnnont.      '1  h.  que>t>nn  ^^as,  of 
course,  verv   r-perl,   de.i.led   in  the   negative;   for 
the  reeogniiion  .f  snrh  a  right  on  the  part  of  eolonies, 
.vould  have  eonimitte.l  the  ll.nie  Government  far 
too  seriously ;  it  would,  in  fact,  have  given  the  col- 
,,ie.  th..  .Utrih«t<.s  ..f  entirely  independent  state. 
,ud   o:nld   not  hnt   have  ha.l   a   disastrous  eifeet  m 
weakening  the  imiuTial  idea. 
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Xcvcrthf'less  tlic  irritatinp  iiuiiffcrcMU'e  of  Great 
Eritaiii  fo  tlic  vital  iiit(Tfst<  iind  dearest  wishes  of 
(•dlniii^t,-;,  and  tn  tln'  wider  interots  of  the  Empire, 
Jiiust  lie  held  ti>  lie  .-iithoieiit  exeii^e  for  the  course 
jMir>ucd  liv  (^iKeiisiand.  As  Sif  (Jraliaiii  Berry 
fnreihlv  pninicd  mit  iu  addrissiii^  ihe  Rnyal  Co- 
lonial lii-tinitc  M>nie  year-  a^'o,  it  is  n{  sufirenie  iiii- 
]iorraiiee  to  a  ^mwiiii:  power  like  Australia,  that  the 
Knipire  should  aenuire  the  island-  which  surround 
her.  seeing  that  the  iiitni-ioii  <if  Kuropean  powers 
\\ith  navii'-;  into  the  waters  of  the  I'acilie,  hrin^'S 
di>tiirliinir  jiolitical  elements  ami  potential  danpers 
tu  hcT  door;  while  the  use  some  of  these  powers, 
France  for  in-tance,  make  of  thesi'  i-lamls — stations 
for  imperfectly  liuardcd  criminals  of  the  most  des- 
perate char  icter — constitutes  an  ever-])reseiit  Tiienaco 
to  her  social   well-hcin^'. 

'I  lie  lii-torv  of  tin  Hriti>h  F,mi>ir(^  is  one  loncj 
record  of  the  pcrsi~tent  neirlect,  and  eoiitem[)tuous 
distni--al  on  the  part  of  the  Home  G<iverrHnent  of 
the  counsels  of  .csponsihlc  persons  ii\  lh(>  colonies. 
The  elected  representatives  of  the  colonists,  and 
more  often  still,  the  accredited  a;,^'nts  of  Great 
IJritain,  liave  tendered  the  saj^est  advice  to  Downing; 
Street,  haseil  on  knowledge  and  <>xperience,  only  to 
fiml  that  their  warnings  ami  pleadings  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  Thus  fhe  jirocrastination  of  the  Homo  Gov- 
ernment led,  in  the  case  just  referred  to,  to  the  in- 
trusion of  Germany  into  the  island.  The  more  th(; 
pity.     The  same  thing  haj)pened,  as  I  have  already 
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rcniarKpd.  md  I  ]>iTsonally  can  claim  to  havo  boon 
among  tlic  pleaders  and  monitors,  in  Africa.  Ger- 
many snapped  \ip  Damaraland  nnder  our  very 
noses,  thouirh  Prince  J5ismarck  <leliherately  said  he 
•.vould  res]>ect  our  claim  to  it.  if  seriously  put  for- 
^vard.  If  "ne  of  tlu'  political  dreams  of  my  life, 
Anjilo-German  alliance,  should  fall  fnul  of  accom- 
plishment, we  may  have  tn  pay  bitterly  for  these 
criminal  ne.irliirences  in  the  future. 

As  to    New  Guinea   and  the  other   inlands  of  the 
Western    Pacitic.    although    they  show    considerable 
promise   as   settlements,   they   are   not   lik(dy,   at   all 
events  while  territory  so  much  better  fitted  for  Brit- 
ish eolonisatiim  is  i)ractieally  unexploited,  to  become 
colonies  in  the  true  sense.      That  they  have  consid- 
erable  intrinsic   as  well    as  strategical   value,   Lord 
Stamnore,  and  <ahcr  (Jovermnent  servants  who  have 
been  called  upon  to  administer  them,  have  again  and 
again   testified.      Neither,    i)erhaps,   are    Xorth   Bor- 
neo and  the  settlements  of  the  Asiatic   Archipelago 
of  great  vahu"  in  themscd-  's.     In  fact  all  our  Indian 
and   Asian   possessions,   the   islands   in   the     Indian 
Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  in  the  Southern  Atlantic, 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  West  Indies,  must,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Mauritius,  be  looked  upon 
as   dependencies,   held   for   hununie,   commercial   or 
strategic   i)urposos,   but    not  destined    in   any   large 
degree  to  be  jieopled  by  the  English  race. 

Tsor  is   it  to  be  supposed  that  at  any  time  East 
Africa  or  West  Africa  can  support  a  large  British 
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or,  for  that  iiiaftcr,  Eur«.j)fitii  j)<.|nilali(Mi.  Hritisli 
colonisation  and  oini^'ration  (luring'  the  criiturv,  lias 
bcon  mainly  directed  to  North  America,  Austral- 
asia and  Sotitti  Africa,  and  this  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  \n-  the  case.  Tiiese  three  <rreat  divi-ioiis  of 
the  Km]. ire,  if  wr  exclude  India,  the  -  -atc-t  and 
nio~t  iiui..,rfanl  divisions  into  which  it  falls,  atlord 
the  peo|,l,.  ,,f  ,„ir  race,  .M'opc  f,,r  devc  lojurient  a-  pcr- 
iiianeiit  here.litary  >settler.s.  It  i.~  not  jiossiMc  to  rear 
faniilie.  Hiccev.fully  in  In.lia.  M-ar.'dy  possil.],.  in 
rlie  West  Indies;  whil,  if  may  1m.  doul.ted  udiether 
:iMy  part  of  .Mpiatorial  Africa  will  l.e  fonnd  >nitahle 
for  colnnisation  in  the  true  sense  of  the  \v,.rd. 

The   case    of    S,,uth    Afri.-a    is   ditler.'nt.      So    far 
.'1-    I   can   preten.l  to  the  ^rjft  ,,f  projdiecy.   T   w,,uld 
say  of  Africa,  esjK'cially  the  snh-continent,  the  -ul)- 
tropical    area,   that   it    is   to   the    Victorian   era   and 
thereafter,    what    America    was    to    the    Klizahethan 
•■'•a  and  thereafter.     Further,  I  r.-anl  South  Africa 
as  the  key  of  the  Empire.      I  >hall  enter  more  fully 
into    the   sfr,ry   f,f   its    development    than    the    scope 
"f  this   w,,rk   permits  mo,   in   the  case  of  the  sist<.r 
'•"'""^•s.      Africa  sui.plies  the  vry  ho,   example  ,,f 
Stat4-<Mdoni>ation   of   the   cciiturv:    while    ,he   d.^vel- 
"pnient  and  pro^rress  of  Khod.^sia  is  perhaps  th..  nio^t 
interesting   paire   of  coh.nial    hi-torv  written    .luri.e^ 
the  century.      For  ohvious  reason^   I  d.dav  this  pa.^e 
T'ltil    the    latest    nionu.nt    of    scndinjr    this    work   'to 
pre.ss. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TIIK  CKNTl-KV-S    rUOGKKSS   TuWAHI.S    tMI'I-'lAL  VNITY. 

1  THINK  one  is  iu.titied  iu  the  a.smnption  that  all 
this  oxpansinn  .f  Mir  race,  this  nuirveUous  extension 
of  nnr  .lominion,  ha.  no  attraetiun^  for  the  think- 
ers anion,  us   merelv   h.eause   it   a,hls  gWy  to  -mr 

fla,  and  ,.re<ti;:e  to  our  history;   nor  do  the  serious- 

niinaea  vahie  our  pnere.s  as  aifonlin.  n>  an  op,o. 
tnnitv  to  h>ok  down  upon  the  nation^  of  the  ..art.  a. 

.upeHors  in  stren;:th  an.l   renown.      W  e  yahie  these 
a,U.auta,es    heean.e    .ve    mean    to    u.e    ,hi>    >tren,t^i 
^„,,1   ,,,,„,.    for   th,.    nitimat..   henelit    of   th..    whoh 
workh      It  is  to  he  hop.Ml  we  are  sineere  ,n  tins  ui- 
teiition;    it  is  to  he  hope,!  that   it   is  not  a  presump- 
tuous one.     In  any  ea>e,  if  this  is  not  onr  l.opo  an- 
onr  intention,  then  the  titles  aiul  insi.nua  hhizoned 
upon  .,ur  hanner.  are  hut  the  marks  of  the  heast -and 

ourprofrress  i.  a  thin,  .-ondemned  and  aeeur>ed. 

It  is  in.possihle  in  this  not  to  sympathise  with  the 
nohle  sentiments,  nohle  though  eomplieated  hy  tire- 
some pedantrv.  and  loudly-a<lvertised  scholarship  of 
the  late  Tn'.fessor  Freeman.  But  Freeman,  led 
awav  bv  the  intellectual  pride  which  caused  him  to 
lahmir  'the  comparison  he  sought  to  draw  between 
the  colonies  of  Greece  and  those  of  Great  Bntani, 
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Froemau    tcll^    us    iu    offoct    that    tho    tie    bet 


wocn 


joo  rii.x.Kr.ssoi-BUiTisHEMnut:. 

th.    (;.v.k     1M->.1.-    t.,..h..-.       ';nt     it     p    plan. 

,,,,.,..,1  hiu,  in  n  .anl  t-  -h'"  I'viti^l'   Kn.puT    a.  the 
;^,^,,^,.       _^„i   ,..„n.ll.v   thr   (•nnm....uvalt!,   nt    K.iJ,- 

,M,   ..•u,.l.^  -nnM  1-  a   far  niur..  api-.-p.-uU..  na.nc 
.■,,,;o.,f..,l.ra..v,,fK.,.la.>aan,lIu.r.nl,.nH.s    than 

,  H,l<.  in  whi.h  tlH.  .-.nl   Kn,,u,v.  ..r  any  udlcMnu 
,l,..n.,.f,  a,.,..a.-.     Tl.  t.nu  hn,.riaM,K.  .mu.wl.a 

;„,,lv.h.....il....v.n...l-1^'>'^-^-""''-^''"'7"""' 

.,l„i,.n.hi,.lHtuv..n(i.vat    Hritain  an-l  th.  .nlon.- 
,in..tl..lLt..an.n.w..s,...nlt,.tW.-.^kotl...... 

;„,„,„„,  i,  ,var.  in  .h-  n.akin,  of  .In-h  they  Inn- 

ha.l    no  voir...      Th-n.    is   a   r.r.ain    in.on-^.n.ry   -. 
,,sinutlu.t..nnln,,..TialF..a..n„i<mfora.hanp-.M 

,ur  nmstitution  .In-h  <houM  n.lH.v.  th.  .•olonu.s  o 

U.is  unc.o„>fo,.,al.l..  ^taU.  of  alTairs.  lUU  th.s  end 
,,,,,„.  ,ain..a  without  f.....ain.,  a.  Mr.  Vnvmau 
,.i  "h..,!  to  ....  fonn,h..h  tlu.  rni,...l  S,at..s  ..t  Ai^tn,!- 
,.i,   ,h,.rnit...l  Stat... a  South  Afri..a,an.ls.)  forth 

apart  fro„>  an-l  in,h.,.n..l..nt  .,f  th..  K-...h.n  ..f 
Cln.at  Britain.  Th."  ariiliation  ..f  th..  ...aonu.s  un.h.r 
the  Crown  of  r...itain  in  .-...c  for.n  .>f  .-h....  a  ban...., 
is  a  con.unnuati,m  .h.voutlv  to  he- wishc..l;  atul  I  nm- 

f...  that  v..ars  ao..  T  s..t  forth  i.i  a  r(.vi..w  the  opiuiou 
tl>at   a  permanent  allia.u-..,  ofF..nsive  ami  .U.fc.nsm>, 

l„,tw....n  (ireat  au.l  Gn-ater  Britain,  nu,.ht  p.).sa>  v 
,,.v..tol...   an.,...f...ihV..luti..noftl.u,u^ 

problem  than   a  Lard   .ud  t.u.t   cuufcderacy.      Lut 


ri;o(;i;i:ss  towards  ]mf'i;i;i.\l  vsiry.     ^^ 

-|ii'c.iil_v  ,,!•  (■tr,.,.tiiallv  l,v  tir^t  -.■wriii-  tlir  li,.  1,,- 
fwccii  Kn-liin.l  iiinl  l,<.r  cnlniilr-..  ;,.  l,_v  ,lr:iuiii-  it, 
•■'""'■'■■  ^"  •'i'>-  '•:!-'•■  a  |"riii;iiM',,t  ;i  Hi  jncr  hciwcni 
Ain.Ticii     ;iii.|     (;,•,;,(,.,•     Ilritjiin.     will     1„-     ivi,,!,.,-,..! 

''"~"'''-   """■'•   I 'I'l'-   ill   .Vcrv   \v;iv.   wli.-i,   thr   ,„,Iiti- 

•  ■al  iHiii.U  ImIwccii  (inat  nriiain.  (  ■ana. la.  AiiMral- 
iisia  ami  Smith  Afii.a  aiv  rharlv  .MaMi-la.!  ami 
•'•■ti'i.'.l.  Wliv  Mr.  Kiv,.,nan  a.nl  l,|.  „.1„„,|  ,1„,„M 
>ct  lip  iIk-  (iiv.k  inn,l,.l  ;|<  (  Nrinphirv,  it  i.  .litliciilf 
i<>  .•.>iiipivli,.„.|,  ....in-  iliat  uiili  all  it,  virtu...  tlir 
(Jiv.k  -y.t.ni  had  imt  the  virtue  ..f  pmnanciirr,  i„>r 
'■""M  Hich  a  ^v^tcin  cvvr  p,,-,,.,.  ,1„.  ,.|cincnts  uf 
pMUianci,.,..  Mr.  Frcanan  himself  .anpha^i^.^  th,- 
va.st  .liir.Tcnrcs  i„  th,.  pru(.f..<,.,  „(  Creek  an,l  Kun)- 
]'<an  coloiiisatiui, :  ami  havin-  adinitte.l  them,  ^n,,,,- 
what  ineunsi<t,.ntly  ,|ep|,,re.  the  fact  that  the 
•lfv..h,p„ienr  nf  the  Driti^h  Kmpire  has  ....t  fullnued 
th('  jirns  uf  the  (level, ,pment  nf  th.-  Cvvvk  euh.ui.s. 

Thf  crrouth  uf  the  Tiriti^h  K.upire.  fr,,in  it<  <i„al] 
l><-,i,niuiiiii;s  iu  K.nt  an.l  StH^-x  until  tu-.hiv,  has  1„..„ 
iine.ftaiii,  wayuani,  au-l  s,.,.,Hin-|y  a.vhl.Mital.  It 
lia-  h<'en  a  1,..,-  s,.ri.s  uf  makin-  ami  iiinuakiiiir.  pull- 
uv^  up  an.l  n-phuitin-  patehM,..  ami  m.-iuliuir.  a.luj.t- 
.n-„H.ans  lu  .,,.]-  as  th.-  „..-e.si,i,.,  l,,,,,,,,,,.  „,„,„„f. 

In.t  imver,  eith.r  s.,  far  as  th..  ,|ev..h,pnH.,it  uf  its  .-u,.- 
stitutiun    ur    the  .-..i.tiuuity  .,f    its  puli.-v  iroes    has 
thoro  iKvn  any  .,rt  ..f  .-uusistent  ur  unifuna  irr.'m-fl, 
Ta-otv  attompt  t,,  ru,ni,l  ufF  um-  lustitutluus  su  as  to 
niak('  thorn  aecurd  with  thcuries.  beautiful  ac-a.l,. 


■ni- 


ai,1    -TMII^ 


,,,o  nioiiUKssoF  imrnsii  KMi'iKK. 

;,,,„,  ,,  „P..1.U.  Imt  in-u..v,.lil.lr  nf  a.la,.taUou 
„;  ,,,„  ,,,vin^.  ...utra.lu-torv,  unci  olast..  n.-.-itus 
,,,.,,,,,.,,,;,,,ite,,c...pU.sinl.a1.i.in,tlH.  HrU-hKm- 

•„,,    l„.   ,.,.„v<..l   al..-t.v..      l.nlHTial    1- ..l-rat  .nn.^ts 
;,„;,,„.  n.n,.ni-...l  that  th.nTtT..rt^. HU-t  MO,,  -hort 

at  na.lnn^  tl.'  .ucr^^ity  nf  ,.,vMTvi..^  th.  .^-M.t.al 
,,,i,v  M-  tlu.  Knuu^^  ana  iH.lpit.^-'V.-ry  .ntb..y  ..r 

,Huvi.„unt  whi.h  t.na,.!  in  that  .linvtinn,  a.ul  that 
,h-  atfuq.t  to  f..n-  tlu'  pa-'.  anti.i,.at..  that  .^  to 
..V.  national  ,.roc...s..su  M  in.vi.ahlv  r-tanl  tho.o 
,,;„..,....  an,!  nn,ht  ,.o,Hhly  hav..  th.  .tT..t  ot  hnn.- 

;,.,„  „...  ..an-..  it<..lf  to  nun.     A  t.^.Tal  nnn-n  whu-h 
^v,"^>hl.    for    in-tan...-  1    an.    sp^akinir.   M    c..nr<.>    ot 
t,,.   ,lavs  l,..fo,v   th.   .ar-.ak..    it>    tl,.    .n,h.,u-l""t 
Oran.-o  Frco  State,  an,l  th..  ,iuasi-i.M..iH".l..nt  S.ntli 
Afri.'-an    li..pul.li(-wot.hl    r-inin.    for    .ts      a.ro.n- 
pli.hn.f.nt.  a  li'-vat  deal  ..f  tact,  ootnpr.mu..,  nn.l  the 
Ih.partnre  frotn   any  eut-an.l-lrie.l    .eh<.ne    or    pre- 
-irran-od  svstiaa  wher.'iu  the  component  parts  ot  tlic 
F.npi'^re  took  their  phuv^  rn'onlin;:  to  an  aruhmet- 
•,,,  an.l  preci>e  fornuda;  while  a.>y  alliance.  ...^ve^^r 

l„.,...lv  fra-.ua.  which  ..n.hrac.l  th..  whol,.  of  Anjrlo- 
Sax.-n.lon..    wonhl   have   t..   conu-   about   by   (.nulual 
pr,,ce^<e<    a^   T   bi'li'^ve  it  is  coniin-  ab.nit.      ^cltller 
theunitv  of  the  r.ritish   K.npirc.   nor  the  unity  of 
\,,rlo-Saxon.lon.    can    be    arraniied    <..i    hues    which 
would  .'ive  to  the  structure  that  symmetry  and  l.omo- 
„,,n,.itv  of  which  the  mak.'rs  of  paper  constitutions 
drc'in.'-    those    inipatlent    .loctrinaires    who    vainly 
inia-ine  a  fond  thing  when  they  conceive  that  the 


I'KOUKF-SS  T»)\V\i:i)S  IMI'KKIAL  VNITV         jo;} 

{)tujilr>  ,,t  till-  Ai:^do-S;i\((ii  race  will  ever  ciTH  'lit, 
save  ill  a  ca-c  nf  tjirr  ciik  i  n.v,  tc  a  drastic  and 
r.i'lical  r|iaii;;r  in  tlirir  rr-jtoTivi'  ron-tittitiinis.  So 
tar  a-;  (ircal  and  (Inatir  Ilritain  arc  <'cinc(Tn(<l,  1)V 
>\i<\v  t\uliitinii  till'  clian;;!-  will  iir  i  tTi-rtid,  .-...  as  to 
tran-tui-iii  ,,iir  -.•ctiniial  Imperial  rarliaincnr  itito  an 
a>-(  inlilv  til  which  the  ((.hinit-  will  .-.end  representa- 
tives. Xi.r  will  the  Iran-C.rniatiuti  mean  that  (ireat 
Dritain  will  eea-c  t,.  mle  in  her  nwn  Imnie :  a>  Mr. 
I''reeniaii  Mipp.Ke,l.  It  will  >urely  e,.ine  ahnuf,  di- 
.>pile  the  haniei'  and  emnitv  <,{  -,iich  men  a-  Free- 
man in  l-ji^land,  (Jnhjwin  Smith  in  Canada,  d.  .X. 
Merriman  in  South  At'riea  ;  men  wIk.  have  tu  the 
<""  ''"'  vices  .d'  their  \iftues:  the  he-ettin<r  sin  ,,f 
the  ai'ademic  mind  which  |icf~i--t^  in  viewini:  the 
fiitufe  -nlclv  a~  a  ivllcx  ,,{  the  pa-t,  fnrp'tful  >,{ 
Hamlet"-  -a;.;e  adiiHUiiti'm  t<>  ilnratin. 

1  he  entrance  (d'  France  and  (iernianv  intu  the 
rank-  of  c,,h.ni;d  ;M,wers.  f.  he  exact  1  -liddd  sav 
fhe  recntfaiiee  nt'  Fraiu'c,  ha>— and  ihi-  slniuhi  he 
apiKirent  tn  the  .Inlle-t  wit— rendered  ih.'  e-s,.ntial 
••enservation  .d"  the  Hritisli  Kmpire  a  natiomil  neees- 
■ity.  not  nnly  for  the  metrn])olis  of  tliaf  Kmpire, 
hut  f.,r  each  .,f  its  provinces,  nides-  imhed  Fndainl 
w.mld  rcirani  coiiijdacently  the  ahsorj.tion  of  those 
jn-ovinces  In-  one  oi'  the  other  >,{  the-e  powers.  Tho 
still  ]es>  foreseen  departure  id'  the  Fnited  States  of 
.\merica  from  the  policy  Washinirton  imposed  upon 
the  nation  he  founded— a  policy  which  ohlijred  her  to 
remain  -tatioiiary  a-  to  territory,  within  the  bound- 


HBi 
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:,ri.-  "\  \ho  N-rtli   Ai.i.rican  .untinnit;  hrr  a^^uiul.- 
'ti.,M    that    i-   to  M.v,   "i   in.|"Ti:il   r.'.iHm.Ml.ilit.r.   m 
,„1,!,J..„.,„  l{i,„  ;u..l  tlw  IM.iliiM.ii>''  I~lan.ls-I.r..v.s 
,„„,l,',siv.ly,    that    since    tl.e    ,l.<<-.vrry    of    thr    X.'W 
World,  ...ni.ir.-n.akin^'  l.a.  iinpoM-l  itself  a.  a  iw.t.- 
sitv  upon  all   virile  an.l   i.ro;rr,..<ivr  iMople..      (.r.at 
I'.ritainl.a.  luthrrtulwrt,  the  ...M  ,ner,.~-tul  .lui-.n- 
,;,akcr:  l-eaiHe  -he  l,a~  l-e,,  the  nw-t   vinlr  natid.- 
.,li,v.     •[■h.Tunv.T^e.  ii-t  t.-im^li  iuManec^  furtlier.  .^ 
,,r.."vr.l   l.v  the  ea-e  „{  Spain   an^l    I'nrtu-al-.    in    iaet 
at    the  ni'-nienl    it    wnuhl    ill  l.e.-Muie   nie   tn   i-u^h    m- 
.tanee>    further.       So    hm-    a>    Spain    an.l    Tortu-al 
w..re    vnihs    they    po.^.^-e.l    povverfnl    eolonie^;    the 
,l,.,.Mv   an.l   lo--  of   whleh   have  heen   .'oinenlent   %vith 
,1„.  .'l,,.lin,.  of  the   Kin-.l.mi.  of  the  1»  'nin-ula. 

The    irrowth    in    the    ini])erial    sentiment-    of     the 
Lriti^h  raee  in  the  Tnite-l   Kin-aon,  an.l  in  the  eol- 
„„i,..,  ha<  l-een  s..  marke.l  -lurinir  ^•'••■nt  year-,  that  it 
l,a,  praetieallv  e.mvert.Ml.  or  at   lea-t   ~il.'n<-e.l.  nn^t 
of  the  <,,-ealle.l    Little   Kn.L'lr.n.lers  at   li.m.e.  an.l  the 
liepnl.lieans  an.l    Separatists   in   tlie  e..hmies.      This 
^rrowth  has  lurn  -lue  n.>t  merely  t..  th.-  nati.mal  an.l 
hiherent    f-m^.'s    fr.-ni    within    niakini:    f>r    imperial 
imitv.  l.ut   fn.m   the   relu.'tant   a.lmission  ..f  all  Imt 
the  m.,-t   prejmliee.l  ami  stul.l.orn  of   its  opponents, 
that  we  live  in  an  era  of  imperial  expansion,  when. 
as  T  have  sai.l,  all  the  growing'  races  arc  soeklnj;  to 
exten.l  the  area  of  their  l..Min(laries,  nnd  the  scope  of 
thilr  influence.     It  is  tardily  recopnised  that  for  us 
who,    if   n.>t   the   i.h.neers   of    imperial   colonisation, 


■•'*, 


i'i;iM;i;r.ss  ToWAitDs  iMri;i:i\r,  imtv.     lo.-, 


Ii;i\('  \<>r  :\  nntiiry  liccu  it-^  inlviiiico  ^uaril  ;  tn  turn 
iiiir  liink  iMi  niir  work  wnnM  ii.'t  ,,n]y  !„■  tn  alnlicjtr 
iiur  jHtsitiuii  a-  tin'  lia'liiN  <«('  tin'  J)^^l;;rls^  and  (•i\il 


isatioii  uf  tile  uoiM,  li\ii    it    wmiM  1 


"■  ;i   -yniiitniii  of 


a|t|iniacliiiit.'  il<  rr<  |pil inlc  ami  ^miliiv  too  uiiiiiis- 
takral'lf  \<>  aiiiiiit  o|'  a  iloulit  n{  the  dnnin  awaitiiif; 
11^.  Sir  linlMii  (iilfiii  1-  aiiKHi;.'  llin,"  tlijiikcr-i  who 
Im(|  I!m  natural  Im\.  .,r  .nilin-ia-ni  \'<<r  I'lmjiir.'.  lie 
:i'liiiil-   lliai    it'   hf   ha.l   a    i'v><-  .-IiMi,',.,   lie   \\miiI,1    have 

r.iit 


■|irrcat('i|  tile  ai'i|in-itio| 

W 


I    Ml     (illl-    iiWll     iMHDirc 


lurtiiiciil  l\  : 


air  III  (iir  I 


lis  ":rcat    iMii 


t  1-; 


I'irc;    ainl    tin  re   i~   an   <  n^l    to   tlic   inattir,       I'lvcii    if 


\\c 


ili~likc   it,    we   nin-t    make     tlio    lic^t     of 


our   i)o- 


-it  ion. 


Ot'  (•(,iir-c   it   wa-  ca-v   f..r  ^o  skilful   a   wrifrr  a- 


rol(--or     rrcciuan,    to    ra-t     rulicn 


li  ijcrat 


Ion,    ami    iniiicrial 


f,.l 


oral  loin 


r    on     inijicnal 
-ts.      T.it    it    ho 


allowed  that  tlic  toriii — imperial  federation — is  iii- 
defeii-ilile  from  the  jiedant's  point  of  view.  The 
x'heinc  itself,   if  tak(  ii   in  tli(>  precise  and  (dd-inaid- 


i-Ii    wav    in    which    IVofessor    I'' 


rcenian    insisted 


oil 


takliiL'   it,    i~   n 


indefeii-ihle.      For  the  Sake  of 


coiiH-.tency    To    a    plira>e,    no    sane    fed(>ral    unicMiirit 


could     dream   of    advocating;;     the   ad 
In.li 


lmissi(n\    of   the 


an  peoples  into  the  Imju'rial   Parliament.     Tl 


10 


tenure    of    India    rests 


>n    comjuest  ;    s^")    of    coiir.s<' 


(lol  ,,ur  tenure  of  Canada;  and  so  will  our  tenure  of 
South  Africa,  when  w(>  have  recon(iucro(i  it.  But 
the  inlialiitant;^  of  India  wore  novor  a  solf-frovorninf 
I'ooplo;    nor    were    tho    aborieinos    of    .Africa.       Tn 
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Iiulia    and    in    Africa    it    should    he    obvious    that 
the    onlv    people    who    woukl    have    any    chum    to 
adniission    into    an    Tniporial    Asscnihly,    would    be 
men  of    European   race  belonginj;-  to  the  governing 
classes.     The  fact  that  British  South  Africa,  a  con- 
siderable  part   of    it,    has   committed    the   ogregiims 
error  of  giving  tin-  sutTragi   to  natives  under  certain 
conditious— far  too  easy  conditions,  be  it  -^aid,  evjii 
were  the  principle  itself  capable  of  being  defended 
— cannot  be  cited   as  a   reason   why  the  whole   na- 
tion, the  Emi)ire,  that  is  to  say,  .-hould  '-<.peat  the 
error    of    eertain    of    her    colonial    otTsj^ring.      It  is 
of  course,    undeniable   that    ditlieulties   of    priAci[do 
have  to  be  surmounted    b,  fore   any   scheme  <d     im- 
perial   unitv   can    l;e   carrieti    into   effect;   but    these 
ditliculties  are  not   in-^uperable.      The  physical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  union  have  been  entindy  re- 
moved by  the  scientific  progress  of  the  century  which 
has    obliterated    space:    telegraphic    communication 
and  ste.im  locomotion.      Physical  difficulties  do  not 
staml  in  the  way  of  the  admission  of  colonial  repre- 
.sentatives   to  the   English  House  of  rommons;   nor 
do  moral  <lifficulties,  seeing  that  England  has  for  a 
century   mickly  endured    that    it   should    be   in   the 
j.owcr  of  the   Irish   mendu-rs   to  control,   or   in   any 
case  hami^er  her  internal  affairs,  and  in  a  large  meas- 
ure   her    foreijrn   affairs,   and    this,   too,   at   critical 
junctures   in   her  history.      Thi-  being  so,   she  need 
scarcely  fear  the  addition  of  what  at  first  would  be 
a  mere  handful  of  colonists  to  the  Assembly  at  West- 
minster. 


V, 
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I  iiin  lint  li(j\v{'Vcr,  callnl  uj)un  to  deal  here  with 
tlic  intricacies  cf  tliis  (jiicstioii,  s(i  far  as  its  future 
ii  ciiiiccriK'd  ;  l)ut  it  is  iiicuiiilH'iu  upon  uic  to  record 
what  actual  proijros  in  fact,  and  jiroyre-s  in  the  ao- 
ceiitance  of  tiie  principle  of  federation,  lias  been  reg- 
i-tcred  at  the  end  of  the  eenturv.  !  must  however, 
guard  against  iieing  misiuulerstood  in  what  I  have 
written.  During  the  la.-t  two  decades  I  have  dealt 
\\-ith  the  (juesfio,.  of  federal  union  in  scores  of  lec- 
tures and  arti(des;  and  at  no  time  have  I  failed  to 
jioint  out  that  federation  must  he  associated  with  de- 
centralisation, and  that  uo  more  l\aphazard  sclu'iue  of 
pitchforking  a  few  delegate-  into  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, Would  meet  the  ultinuit(>  recjuiremojits  of  the 
case;  tliouoji  it  might  <erve  as  a  temporary  measure. 
It  may  he  said  at  once  then,  tlu't  the  objections 
of  such  men  as  Prof.'ssor  Freeman,  based  as  they 
were  on  ])urely  academic  grouiuls,  have  bad  uo 
weight  with  the  people  of  Great  and  Greater  Britain, 
who,  once  having  grasjjcd  the  idea  that  imperial 
unity  is  a  necessity  r.f  national  existence  and  w(dl- 
being,  are  not  liktdy  to  trouble  themselves  unduly 
because  in  giving  etfect  to  this  idea,  some  sacritices 
on  both  -ides  will  have  to  be  tmule,  and  great  diffi- 
culties as  to  ways  and  means,  will  have  to  bo 
surmounted.  The  various  suggestions  which  luive 
passed  under  my  notice  for  elTecting  this  end,  are 
one  and  all — and  their  name  i-  legion— open  to 
criticism  and  obj(H'tio!i.  It  may  be,  as  I  have  before 
hinted,  that  existing  institutions  at  home  and  iu  the 
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colonics  will   rcmaiii  unaltered,  and  that   the  ropre- 
seiita'inii  (if  the    '(ihiMies  will  he  effected  l>y  increas- 
ing' the   powers    (when   the  variou:,   colonial   groups 
are    intert'ederated    atnonj;   themselves)    of   the   hi<,di 
representative  of  each  gronj),  or  in  other  wonls  by 
frivinfr    their    rejiresentatives    seats    in    the    Cabinet. 
'I"lii-   form  of  representation   T   confess  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  most   feasible  of  any   form:   at   all   events 
so  far  as  pn-sent  necessities  go.      I   take  it  that  the 
Australian  colonies,  when  they  finally  become  welded 
into  a   Dominion,  as  ("amida  has  been  welded,  will 
be  represented  'ny  a  functionary  for  the  entir(>  proup, 
an  oiiice  which   would   rank   with  that   of  the   High 
Commissionership    of    the    Dominion.      T    refiiso    to 
contemplate  any  other  ultimate  issue  for  the  S  .nth 
African  colonies  and   states  than  a  similar  union; 
and  the  South  African  Dominion  will  then  be  repre- 
sented by  a  like  functionary.     This  scheme  for  co- 
lonial representation  need  not  be  final;  but  it  would, 
in  any  cnse,  offer  a  satisfactory  and  simple  solution 
of  the  difUculty  of  securing?  fittiiif;;  representation  of 
the  Em]»ire,  and  of  niving  the  colonies  a  voice  in  the 
^rinistry.     After  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  the  ^Minis- 
try  and  not  Parliament  wbich  decides  the  issues  of 
peace  and  war. 

Uncpiestionably  the  foundation  of  this  office — the 
agent-penc'-alship — has  done  more  than  any  oth'T 
moJern  develojunent  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
Empire.  Little  by  little  the  officers,  appointed 
bv  the  colonies  to  represent  their  interests  and  views 
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at  Downing  Street,  havo  grown  in  dignity  and  im- 
portance, iintil  to-day  they  may  1m^  said  to  r'xereis(! 
a  most  eommanding  intluenee  over  the  policy  of  the 
Government.      'rechnically    an    A^ciit-(ieiieral    only 
represi'iits   the   rcsponsihie   Ministry   which   may   U' 
in  power  at  the  time  f>{  his  appointment  ;  Imt  j>rac- 
tically  his  office  goes  beyond  this;  and  in  manv  caM'- 
it  is  not  too  much  to  .«ay  of  an  Agcnt-Oeneral,  that 
he  speaks  as  an  andiassador  for  the  colony  he  repre- 
sents.     Tlii>   is   all   the  more   so,   hecaiise   as   a   rnle 
an  Agent-(!eiieral  is  not  removed  hy  .succeeding  Co 
lonial  (!o\ernments,  at  the  termination  of  any  given 
Colonial    .Ministry.      Sir   Charles    Mills   represented 
Cape  Colniiy  frnrn  the  time  of  his  appointment  nntil 
his   death.      Sir    1  >avid    Tennant,   his   succe:^sor,   has 
snrvived   several   local    Ministries,   two   in   anv  case, 
and  so  has  Sir  Walter  P(  ace,  whu  acts  for  Natal  in 
this  country.      The  office  of   Agent-General   for  the 
Anstralasian  colonies  has  not  lieen  so  staple;  neither 
has    the    Ifigh-Commissionership    fir    Canada    been 
held  so  long  and  nninterrnptedly  by  any  given  Min- 
ister as  in  the  case  of  the  South  African  cnvovs  or 
and)assadors.     An  Agent-(ieneral   is  something  more 
and   something   les>    than   an    amba^sador.      On    the 
whide  his  office   is  more  responsible  and  end)racinir 
tiian  that  of  an  ambassador. 

Another  intlneiice  making  for  im[)erial  unity,  must 
be  recorded  in  the  practice  which  reeeivi'd  so  con- 
spicuous an  enlargement  at  the  time  of  the  Diamond 
Jid)ilee.   when   every   Colonial    Premier    ^\as   so   dU- 
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tinfiuislicd,    of    inakiiif;    Icadiiig    colonial    statosinon 
and    Iff^nil    dignitaries    nicnil»i'r.s    of    Uw    Majcst/s 
Privy  t'onncil.      xVgain  the  summoning  of  Colonial 
Cmforcncc.-.   tlic   first    asscnd.l.d    in    IssT    an<l   the 
soi-ond,    somowhat    hss    informal    in    character,    m 
IsOT,    has    had    a    decided    tendency    to    stren<j;theii 
intcr-impcrial    colie.inn.      The    Conference   of    l^^T 
was   summoned    hy    Her    Majesty's   Colonial    Secre- 
tary, the  Ili-lit  lion.   Kdward  Staidiope.      It  was  a 
pure'ly   consultative   assend.ly;    an.l    Mr.    Stanhope's 
invitation   was  ••oniined   to   ihe   !.'ovrrnments  ni  col- 
onies  possessiniT   rejin'si'iitativi'    ='--titntinns.   and   to 
the  Ci(,vernment  o{  the    I'nite.!    i^iuiidom. 

The  subjf'cts   proposed   for  dircns-iuu   wen-  impe- 
rial defence,  and  imperial  connnunication.    The  Con- 
ference met  early  in  April,   l^sT.  :.nd  was  dissolved 
in  May.     It  marked  the  first  step  toward  the  eonsoli- 
dation   of  the    Empire;   thoujih   T  ought   ])erhai.s  to 
inentMin   that  oji   more   than   one   previous   occasion, 
notahlv   in    1ST*'.,  when   Lonl   Carnarvon   summoned 
an  informal  conference  of  South  Africai.  statesmen. 
Colonial  Secretaries  have  sought  direct  advice  from 
the  statesmen   of  the  colonies.      The   Conference  o£ 
1SS7   <lemonstrated   coiudu-ively   that   a   deliherative 
assembly  could  easily  he  brought  together  f"om  the 
uttermost  ])arts  of  the  earth;   and  how  simile  was 
the  machinery  necessary  to  give  effect  to  conclusions 
arrived    at,    at    such    an    assembly.      Although    this 
Conference  was  purely  advisory,  it  was  found  pos- 
sible  to   settle   the   question   of   Australian   defence 
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out  of  hiiiid.  riiis  was  (lone  by  t<'leprajihin^  for 
tlic  iis-<'iit  nf  the  n-spectivc  govcniincnts  to  the 
^('licmc  (ictcriiiiiud  uj)ori,  and  suhjccf  to  the  siihso- 
qui'iit  aiiprnval  of  the  respective  parliaments  was 
made  (letinitive. 

Also  it  was  clearly  shown  that  sectional  or  hx-al 
niatT(M's  that  is  to  siy  matt<Ts  affectini,'  the  well- 
heiii'T  and  intci'ot-  of  cci'tain  uronps  of  colonies, 
I'ould  he  di-cu~>cd  in  -nh-coinniittce,  so  to  speak, 
the  iion-intcn-lcd  ci, Ionics  -tandini;'  ont.  These  dis- 
(•n>sions  result. mI  in  various  consultations  with  the 
Home  (lovernnient,  and  in  llic  settlement  of  manv 
outstandiui;  nuitters  of  iinjiortance.  The  ( 'oiifereneo 
pi'oved  coiiclu-ively  that  no  colony  was  anxious  to 
interf<'re  in  affairs  as  Ixtween  the  Home  CJovern- 
ment  and  a  particular  colony,  ,,i-  orouji  of  colonies, 
which  did  not  concei-n  it,  and  that  while  there  was 
no  di-po>ition  to  meddle  in  other  people's  business, 
tliere  was  a  healthy  recojrnition  ut'  the  fact  that  the 
larii-e  business  (d'  the  Kmpire  was  ab<,  the  business 
of  eacdi  e.dony  individually.  Tin  Conference  was 
att.'iided  by  the  dele-rate^ — Prime  Ministers  or  other 
representative  statesmen— of  all  the  prineipal  eol- 
()nies. 

The  Conferenee  of  l.s'.tT  was  i)erhaps  even  more 
important  and  fruitfid  of  results  than  its  predeces- 
sor, ten  years  earlier.  It  was  attended  by  the 
Prime  Ministers  .,f  Canada.  Xew  South  Wales, 
Vi.'toria,  Xew  Zealand.  (Queensland.  Cape  Colony, 
South   Australia,    Xewfouudland,    Tasmania,   West- 
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fi-ii    Au>tralia    ami    Natal.      It    may   !..■   taken    a-    i' 
si-n   of  the  tim.'s  that   the  cmmcrcial   relation-   ..f 
tlM'  I'nited  Kinir(l..m  and  the  self-ii<.v<Tniii^'  c.h.nies 
were,    in   this   instanee,   the   first   matter   tn   he   eoii- 
^i.iereil.       Oiivimisly    imju'rial    .lefeiiee,     «vhieh    was 
•  lealt   with   afterwards,   and   wliieh   wa<   tir^t   en   the 
iiirenda  at  the  iirevinus  Conference,  takes  preeedenee 
of  every  .inotion   alTeetini:  the  w(dfar.>  and  mutual 
interdependence  of  the  e.,mponent   part.  <d"  the  Em- 
pire; hut   until  the  colonies  hav.'  some  voice   in   the 
nuikinj:   and   .lireetion   of   our   external    policy,    and 
until   they    are   ahle   t..   hrin-   tludr   wei.irht    to   hear 
on  any  iriven   issue   determinative  of  peace  or  war, 
it    is    impossihle    to    ;irrani,'e    a    system    whi(di    shall 
provide  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire  on  a  co-opera- 
tive hasis.     The  connnercial  relations  of  the  Empiro 
and    its   c(.mmon   defence   are,    in    a   larije   measure, 
interdependent,     seeing    that    contrihutioiis    toward 
defence  must  he  regulated  hy  the  tinancial  position 
of  the  ndonits,  and  that  position  is  largely  depen<l- 
ent    upon    the    trade    relations    .d"    .M..ther    Cnintry 
and  colonics.      As  to  a   scheme  of  common  defence 
no  advance  was  made  in  IS'.tT  on  the  previous  (\)n- 
ference,     which     did     not     formulate     any     detinito 
scheme,    though    :Mr.    ILd'meyr's    suggestion    that    a 
tax  of  two  per  cent,  should  he  levied  on  all  produce 
reaching   c(donial   ports    from   the   Mother   Country 
to  he  applied  to  defi'usive  purposes,  in  the  interests 
of  the  whole  Empire,  was  rec(dv(Ml  with  considerahle 
favour.      That    the    Conference    of    l^^T    was    not 
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barren  of  results  in  rliis  e..nneeti(,i,,  I  have  alread.y 
slmwn;  uhil,.  tlie  soc.,ii,l  Conferenee  was  sifrnaliseil 
l>y   tlie   uneonditiMnal   otTer   nia.le   l.v   Ca,,,.   (-^,1 


loiiv, 


ou 


thruu.-rh  the  mouth  of  its  then  rreniier— Sir  Gonl 
Sprii.-— to    i)r.-sent    the    Empire    with    a    Hrst-cluss 
warship.     This  otr.'r.  when  translated  into  faet,  took 
tlie    >liape   of   an    annual    grant    of   i'.'lO.OOO    to   the 


] 


voya 

i(  les 
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:iyv,    wliicii    grant.    a>    a    matter    of    faet 


l»evoii( 


1  th 


lie  original  offer;  since  thi-  sum  capi- 
talised,  represents  something  more  than  the  cost  of 
a    hr>t-ela.s    hattle-ship.      At    (irst    sight    the    moral 
-signiticance   of   thi.   offer  aj.j.eared   to   outweigh   its 
material   advantage.      X..  doul-t  many  of  the  mem- 
bers  who   voted    for   it   ^vere   animated    hv   patriotic 
motives;  but  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  it  is 
nnp.,ssible  to  take  the  votes  of  manv  members  of  the 
Africander  Eond  as  earnests  of  lovaltv.     It  is  clear 
that    most    of    these    members    have    allowed    their 
patriutisn,    to   k'  gradually    whitth.!    awav   l.v    the 
^pecious    representatives,    and    in   some   ea^es    direct 
l^nhes.  of   Iransvaal  agents.     The  most  that  can  be 
sai.l  for  the  votes  of  a  large  section  of  the  Bonds- 
men IS,  that  they  show  they  still  recognise  the  fact 
that,  without  the  protection  of  the  Empire's  navv 
tape  Colony  woul.l  be  at  the  mercv  of  anv  Euro- 
pean marauder  who    might    see    fit  to    attack    her 
Iliis  of  course,  is  a  cynical  wew  to  take;  but  an  un- 
avoidable one  in  the  circumstances.     It  is  not  sug- 
gested   that   the   majority   of  f'ape   legislators   were 
animated   by  these  selfish  and   sordid  motives,   and 
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the  value  uf  tin.  inaj-Tity's  aetiou  is  distinetly  nv.ral 
and  imperial  rather  than  material. 

When    Australia   .hviaed   tNwlve   years   earher   to 
,„ake  son.,   l-vision   fur  the  -h.fene.  nf   it.  shores 

it    ,„i^ht    he    said    that    sh.  xva-    only    dn.n^;    u>    a 
..uallNvav   .hat.   w.re  she   in.hl-uhnt   .d    th-   Km- 
,,ire    ^!u.\vouhl  hav..  to  do  on  a  nnwh  hn-.r  s.-ale 
\V,.re  it  not  for  the  nnf-rtunate  ronsideratn-ns  stated 
ahove.  whirh  no  thinkini:  n,an  ean   .p>ore,  the  pax- 
„,,„t.di;:'>«»,(HM»  a  vear  into  thr  Imperial  hsehequer, 
to  be  used  for  the  drfenee  of  the   iMnp.re,   invspee- 
tivo  of    time  an.;  plaee,  wouhl    put  that    pit  on   u 
higher   platf..rm   than   the   Australian   ooutnhut.on. 
The  Cape's   aetion-but   for  the   unfortunate   suspi- 
cion whi-h  has  now  become  faet,  that  many  tlum- 
.ands    among   Cape    Colonists   of    Dutoli    extraction 
are  traitors  to  the  Empire,  and  that  uf  these    some 
amon^r  those  delegate,  of  the  people  ^yho  have  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen  as  members  of 
the   letrislature   have   to   be    uumbered-might   have 
been  taken   as  evidence  that  the   Capo   as   a  Nvhole 
veeoenised    that    you    cannot    touch    or   menace    the 
.inallest   colonv  without   touching  or  menacing  the 
;vhole  Empire';  and  as  a  tacit  but  sufficiently  im- 
portant move  toward  a  general  recognition  of  the 
homogeneitv,   interdependence   and  cohesion  of  the 
Empire,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  Empire  can  coun 
upon  the  efforts  of  its  outlying  provinces,   as  ^velL 
as  its  metropolis,  to  protect  it  against  invasion  or 
insult,  therebv  insuring  that  it  shall  escape  whole 
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in  the  day  wbon  it  is  ^.>ri()usl.v  mciiaccil.  So  I  roii- 
f(>s,s  I  thought  when  the  (ape  vote  was  tir.t  cablod  to 
KnphiiHl.  lint  rcri.vtion  l.nMioht  ugly  douhts,  and 
those  ugly  .luuhts  have  sin.v  Imvu  uioVe  than  justi- 
fied l)y  ugly  faet<. 

Tn    return    hnwrver.    to    th.'    C.louial    ConATrnee 
"f  1^!»7.     Whil."  that  Confcrene..  was  ear..ful  not  to 
'-"....it    itself     to     th,.    adv,„.aey    „f     any    parti.M.lar 
^(•hriue     for    iinpruviug    fj,,.    ,„,liti,.;,l     nlali-.,,.    ]„- 
t\v.rn    the    Tuited    Kiugdou,   a.id    tho   s..lf-gov,rni>e' 
cnlo.ues.   ,t   was  ean.fui  to  ,„.t  on    reeord   it-  n...-e,.t- 
•'■"•''    ot     existi.ig    n.latious    a.   >atisfaetorv    f„r    the 
tn.ie  heuig.     At  tirst  Hght   this  n..,.lutiou  mi^hr  ap- 
IH'ar  to  1...  an  net  of  >up.-n.rogation.      i;„t  ,hi.  was 
far  from   being  the  ease.      It   was  e»e,.tial,   in   anv 
event  it  was  most  salutary  and  u^.  ful.  that  the  e.d- 
onies  should  reeord  offieially  their  loval  aequie^eenee 
in    existing   arrangements;    b,,,anse    busvbodies    are 
abroad  who  endeavour  to  put  eolonists  out  of  eoneeit 
with  their  state,   urging  upon   them   the   ri~ks   thev 
run  of  being  involved  in  disputes  and  wars  whi.'h 
cliey  have  had  no  liand  in  making,  and  whieh  do  not 
concern  thc-ir  interests.     Teehnic.ally.  this  is  umjues- 
tionably  their  position  to-.lay,  and  as  I  have  already 
^aid.  It  IS  a  position  whieh  eannot  perman.ntlv  ub- 
am;  indeed,  it  is  a  disability  of  whieh  th..v  ought  to 
be  relieved  as  soon  as  possible.     At  the  moment  how- 
ever, the  tune  is  not  ripe  for  the  removal  of  this  dis- 
ability or  grievanee.      Meanwhile  e<donists  ean   rest 
assured,  1  hope,  that  no  re.puUHblc  Aliuister  of  the 
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nineteenth  ffiitury.  Instances  mifiht  be  indefinitely 
multiplied,  Imt  ^eeinfJ  that  no  better  proof  of  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  any  j^entinient  can  be  forth- 
cuniing  than  the  readiness  of  individuals  to  risk 
their  lives  in  giving  effect  to  those  sentiments,  the 
spontaneous  offers  of  detachments  of  colonial  troops 
which  reached  the  War  Othce  from  C  anada,  Aus- 
tralasia, ^lauritius  and  other  colonies  should  war  re- 
sult from  the  continued  defiance  ot  the  Transvaal 
of  her  suzerain,  offers  which  have  since  been  made 
good  and  more  than  good  by  an  imposing  contin- 
gent of  colonial  troops,  now  proving  themselves 
among  the  very  b.  st  fighting  material  in  South 
Africa,  may  be  taken  as  proof  j>ositive  of  ■  deep 
attaobr..fnt  of  the  colonies  to  Her  ^lajesty  and  to 
the  Empire,  and  tho  generous  recognition  of  the 
benefits  of  the  imperial  connection  which  now  ani- 
mates the  length  and  breadth  of  the  lands  owing 
allegianc'>  to  the  Queen. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


FISCAL  UNITY. 


Profkssor  Seei,f.y,  in  that  iinimpasslonpd  trea- 
tise of  hi.s,  The  FJxpaitsion  of  England,  ha.-;  boon  at 
^rcat  pains  to  show — and  tho  more  wo  ponder  the 
chain  of  facts  lie  niarslials  with  so  much  ^kifl  and 
originality  the  more  we  arc  disposed  to  accept  his 
concln  )ns,  at  tirst  -ifrhr  apparently  fanciful  ones — 
that  the  strnpcles  with  Enropc  in  which  England 
was  engaged  throughout  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth 
*nd  eighteenth  centuries,  were  much  more  narrowly 
concerned  with  the  rivalry  fur  the  possession  of  tho 
Xcw  World  than  with  the  religious  ditTerences 
and  dynastic  quarrels  to  Avhieh  those  struggles  are 
ordinarily  attributed.  But,  however  true  this  may 
be,  and  in  tho  main  it  is  true,  it  is  no  less  true  that 
the  possession  of  the  Xew  World  was,  in  the  minds 
of  the  combatants,  for  a  long  while  regarded  not  as 
an  end  in  itself,  but  merely  as  a  pawn  in  the  game; 
the  real  impelling  forces  niakisig  for  those  continn- 
ons  rs  being  hidden  from  the  peoples  engaged  in 
th.e  :  and  when  I  sav  peoples  T  include,  in  a  large 
measure,  their  rulers.  Those  rivalries,  jealousies 
and  hatreds,  whidi  had  their  scat  in  Europe,  wo 
now  know  to  have  l«?en  of  minor  importance;  but 
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to  tlio  coiiibatinit-;  tliciiisclvcs  they  wfrc,  i>r  ;i])p('arr(l 
(o  l)(',  tlic  real  hi)iic<  nf  c'liitcntinn.  1 1  i>,  Imwcvcr, 
al)Uiiilaiitly  jilaiii  that  diiriii^r  tlic-c  cca^ilcs-;  war- 
the  ri'al  value  <it"  the  New  Wdrhl  never  (huvneil  upon 
the  visimi  >>(  the  factions  strnir^lin^^  t<>  po-sc-s  iheni- 
pclves  of  it.  They  couhl  not  re/.'^ard  it  as  a  home  for 
their  ehihlreii,  hecan-e  the  coii-tant  drain  on  t'.ie 
manhood  of  the  Tiation-  occasioned  l)y  this  continn- 
ons  warfare,  precliKhd  tlie  vei'v  ith'a  of  a  >ur|dus 
])ojuilation. 

Xo.  '\']\o  New  Worhl  was  <hsireil  Ic  European 
nations  because  of  tiic  military  and  political  <rlory 
attached  to  its  eoncine-t  and  po-:~cssion  ;  and  f<ir  the 
rest,  it  was  regarded  a<  a  irreat  e-tate  fmm  which 
snj»pli(N  of  i^old,  ~ilver  and  precious  stones,  sjiices 
and  tohacco  miirht  he  drawn.  And  from  it  they  did 
draw  such  su))]dics,  or,  to  he  m<"i'  exacl.  the  Span- 
iards and  PortUiiuese,  who  ])os>essed  thems(d\es  of 
the  southern  and  more  central  parts  of  th(^  conti- 
nent, did.  In  hi'ief,  transatlantic  posses-ions  wee 
valued  as  suidliiii;  the  iini)ortance  of  the  nations 
to  whom  they  helonp'd,  and  as  ticdds  to  lie  exploitid 
in  the  interests  of  the  nu'trojiolis  itsfdf  and  ils  in- 
hahitants,  and  not  at  all  in  the  interests  of  the  hona 
fiilc  settlers,  who,  in  mo-t  cases,  were  forced  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  revenue  of  the  parent  .stat^. 

En<::land,  it  is  true,  drew  little  ('nou;:;h  from  the 
ocdonie;^  which  fell  to  her;  while  the  memorable  at- 
tempt she  made  to  derive  rovenuo  from  t)io  Xew 
Eupland  States,  resulted  in  her  losing  those  States 
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nltoixothrr.  Tlio  cnldiiists,  no  doubt,  woro  teclini- 
ciilly  rijj:lit  in  what  tlicy  diil,  aiul  tho  Iloino  Gov- 
criuiicnt  was  wn.iifrhpadod  and  porv('rs(>  oiiou^h. 
Xfvcrtholpss  thoso  Statos  would  have  been  absorbed 
liv  Frauci'.  had  not  (frcat  Britain  conic  to  tlic  rescue, 
a  fact  of  which  the  eoh)nists  were  somewhat  ungener- 
ouslv  forfretful. 

Jiiilia,  of  course,  had  a  more-  direct  commercial 
value;  l>ul  then  India  did  not  contribute  directly  to 
the  ImjK'rial  Kxche(|uer.  As  time  went  on,  and  the 
East  India  Company  had  to  irive  way  little  by  little 
to  imperial  control.  India  became  a  source  of  direct 
e.\]H'">e  to  the  I'nited  Kingdom.  Still  the  tobacco 
<d'  \'irginia,  and  the  sugar  <.f  Jamaica  had  enriched 
numerous  Englishmen.  Su  from  the  earliest  mo- 
ment when  Euro])e  begrn  lo  concern  herself  with 
the  trade  ()f  India,  its  products  have  enriched  the 
nation  that  happened  at  the  moment  to  control  that 
trade.  The  \'enetians,  Portuguese,  r)utch,  and  for 
a  briel  period  the  French,  j)ossessed  themselves  in 
turn  of  this  valual)le  >ourc(^  of  wealth.  The  influ- 
ence of  England  began,  of  cour>e,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  last  year 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  company  started  as  a 
trading  association,  jnire  and  simple;  but  in  com- 
mon with  other  chartered  companies — it  is  the  law 
of  their  tK'ing  and  the  necessity  of  their  existence — 
it  soon  developed  political  an<l  administrative  func- 
tions, engaging  meanwhile  largely  In  tho  business 
of  war. 
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Tho  Indian  Enipin  has  not,  of  course,  contrib- 
iitod  to  tho  iii)ki'op  of  th<'  British  Emj)iro.  It 
has,  indeed,  thonjjh  teehnieally  self-supportinp,  in- 
volved the  central  government  in  vast  indirect 
expense.  Bnt,  as  in  the  case  of  the  colonies, 
S(j  in  that  of  India.  Its  possession  has  added 
immensely  to  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  early  days  of  Clive  and  Warren 
Hastings,  the  merchant  princes  of  India — nabobs 
they  were  called — settled  themselves  in  every  count v 
in  the  Kingdom,  diffusing  their  wealth,  generally 
not  too  cleanly  gotten,  far  and  wide.  This  wealth 
repre-^ented  dealings  in  iiidij,o,  cott(jn,  spices,  pre- 
cious >tones  and  works  of  art.  The  transference  in 
the  concrete  form  of  the  riches  of  India  to  Great 
Britain  meant,  fif  course,  an  important  aildition 
to  those  factors  which  have  enabled  us,  as  a  i)eople, 
to  increase  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth. 

When,  therefore,  a  one-si(^ed  view  is  taken  of  the 
fiscal  relations  subsisting  between  England  and  her 
colonies  and  dependencies,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  colonics  are  of  great  value  indirectly  as  ave- 
nues for  trade  and  commerce,  and  as  means  of  ac- 
eumulatins:  wealth;  and  tiiat  this  expansion  makes 
for  an  incrcTse  of  population,  and  acting  and  react- 
ing, has  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  wealth  of  the 
nation. 

Tip  admit  tliis  need  not  blind  one  to  the  fact  that 
under  a  well-devised  scheme  of  reciprocity,  that  is 
to   say.    a    scheme   giving   the    ])reference    to    inter- 
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iuiporial  traders  within  the  Plinpire,  those  beiictits 
which  have  indireetly  accrued  from  the  relationship 
of  c<>h>nies  and  Motherhmd  as  it  exist-,  might  have 
]>een  far  creater  tlian  thcv  liave  been.  Mr.  Ucortre 
Parkin,  in  tliat  sug<iest.  work  of  his,  The  P'-nh- 
h'.n  of  Xalionn!  I'tuhj.  remarks  tliat,  "  in  matters  of 
fiscal  ixilicy  tin-  Uriti-h  Empire  al  present  occupies 
a  position  i)eculiar  anionic  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  in  that  for  nearly  half  a  century  (  Mr.  Par- 
kin wrote  in  1S!»2,  and  he  is  referring  here  to  the 
jiassing  of  the  Corn  T.aws,  and  the  adoption  of  Free 
Trade  in  1S40)  it  has  been  without  any  tiscal  sys- 
tem common  to  its  various  parts."  When  Mr. 
Parkin  wrote,  he  declared  that  there  wen.'  many 
signs  of  a  di-position  among  responsible  persons, 
several  of  whom  had  held  offices  as  Minister>  of  the 
Oown,  to  re-consider  the  position  of  this  country  in 
the  matter  of  Free  Trade.  At  the  moment  of  writ- 
ing, there  are,  can  it  be  questioned  evidences  far 
stronger  than  there  were  in  lS92,that  Great  Britain's 
leaders  are  wavering  in  their  allegiance  to  a  one-sided 
.system  of  Free  Trade,  and  tliat  even  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ("olxlen  Club,  signs  are  not  wanting  that 
the  knee>  of  the  stalwarts  are  weakening.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  our  race  to  cling  tightly  to  any  pol- 
icy to  which  it  has  once  given  its  unetjuivocal  con- 
sent. It  took  years  to  induce  the  pe(jple  of  this 
country  to  accej)t  Free  Trade;  as  many  years  as  it 
ti^iok  to  induce  them  to  rouse  themselves  on  the 
slavery  (juestion,   or  on  the  education  question,   to 
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mention  a  few  of  the  most  noteworthy  instances  in 
which  national  apathy  has  been  galvanised  into  a 
national  sentiment;  a  sentiment  which,  nnce  trans 
lated  into  ildinitive  action,  ha>  lu'Cdme  a  sacred  art- 
icle of  faitli,  a  sliihholeth  to  conjure  with,  a  law 
unalterable  as  were  the  laws  of  the  .Medes  and  the 
Persians. 

The  British  race — T  am  thinkin,'^  mainly  of  that 
l)ortion  of  it  which  continues  in  the  Jiritish  Ish's — 
is  slow  to  acce])t  any  new  idea  or  j>rii!ci])le ;  but  once 
havini,'  accepted  it,  it  is  slower  still  to  recofrnise  that 
the  idea  or  princij)le  has  become  obsolete  in  use;  a 
stumblinfr-block  in  the  way  of  further  progress.  The 
extraordinary  self-sutficiency  and  overweenin;j;  van- 
ity of  our  people,  invariably  betray  them  into  im- 
agining this  characteristic,  this  determination  to 
stick  to  a  worn-out  principle,  comes  from  national 
staunchness;  whereas  it  is  really  due,  as  I  have  re- 
marked elsewhere,  to  a  certain  intellectual  sloth, 
a  stolid  resolve  not  to  be  troubled  again  with  a  con- 
troversy which,  once  having  settled,  they  regard  as 
geitled  for  ever. 

It  may  be  allowed  that  it  is  fortunate  for  the 
English  people  that  they  are  not  so  susceptible  to 
new  ideas,  or  so  prone  to  abandon  old  ones,  as  their 
near  neighbours ;  but  this  stolid  reluctance  to  re- 
open a  question  is  fraught  with  serious  consequences. 
It  is  certain  that  millions  of  Englishmen  accept 
Free  Trade  as  the  corner-stone  of  their  country's 
prosperity,    not   because   i.iey   have   mastered   facts 
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which  would  onahlo  thtm  t<.  justifv  and  uphold  this 
bf'iicf,  l)ut  hceausc  tliat  hfliof  was  forced  upon  them 
in  their  c-xtrenie  youth,  or  has  been  transmitted  to 
thtiii  hy  tlieir  fathers  as  an  indi>])ensahle  article  of 
a  self-re.-peetiii^''  Kn-rlir-lunan's  political  creecl. 

At    last,    however,    .serious    mis^nvinf^s    are    l)e<rin- 
iiin;:  to  trouble  the  minds  of  the  most  stubborn  up- 
lioblers  of  the  doctrine  of   Free   Trade;   misi^ivings 
line,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  pr  >di<rious  frrowth  which 
has  marked  the  final  (juarter  of  the  century  in  the 
idia  ,d'  im])erial  solidarity,  and  to  the  success  with 
which    certain    forei^i    nations,   notably    JJelfrium, 
(Jermany   and   A.uerica,   have   beaten   Great    liritain 
in   her  own   especial   markets,   the   British   colonies. 
'Ihe     Kui-lish   manufacturer  has    become    seriously 
alarmeil ;    he    befrins    to    look    to    the    riders    of    his 
country  to  protect  him  against  rivals  who  do  their 
utnlo^t    to    e.xcli'.de    him     from    his    own    markets. 
A<rain,   the  colonial   side  of  the  (pie- 1 ion   be^ans   to 
force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  people.      The 
West  Indian  group  for  instance,  constitutes  an  ob- 
ject lesson   in  how  not   to  govern  an   Empire.    Ja- 
maica, and  indeed  the  West  Indian  colonies  gener- 
ally, are  dependent  for  their  prosperity,  for    their 
very  existence,  on  their  main  industry — sugar.    Xow, 
owing  to  the  policy  of  the  whole  of  Europe — everv 
country  of  which  fosters  the  sugar  of  its  own  col- 
onics by  bounties,   and  excludes  the  sugar  ciuning 
from    foreign    country   or   colony   by    duties — West 
Indian  sugar  has  beeo  unable  to  compete  with  the 
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supir  proiluccd  in  ntlicr  jiarl-  nf  tin'  world.  The 
(•nicll(>t  i>iirt  i>i  this  unhappy  o'lnililion  of  affairs 
1-  nvcahil,  when  the  fact  (■(nuis  iiiti>  siglit  that  the 
West  Iiiilic-.  uinhr  the  operation  of  thc-r  houiitits, 
arc  iiiiahlc  to  -ciitl  -\i^Mr  into  tlic  Mothci  ('osntrv 
at  a  price  wliich  cnalihs  ilie  ^^rowers  to  ^ct  an  ad- 
vantage over  snpar  coming'  from  the  cohmies  of 
foreijuni  countries,  or  the  heet-prodiiceil  s\i^'ar  ol  ilie 
Continent.  The  conscipience  of  thi-  i>.  that  n",  only 
are  the  supar-prowcrs  of  Jamaica  redni'cd  t..  a.  ;ual 
or  comparative  ruin,  l»\it  the  live  million  or  so  of 
British  suhjects — ne<rrocs,  haif-caste-  for  the  mo-t 
part,  hut  British  suhjects  for  all  that,  inh, Litinj;  tho 
West  Indian  Islands — an'  reduced  to  a  state  always 
Ixirdering  on  indiiicnce;  a  state  which  (piickly  de 
generates  into  starvation  under  the  stress  ot  any 
physical  ilisaster,  or  financial  crisis  which  may  over- 
take the  islands. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  West  Indies  are  continu- 
ally fallinj:  under  the  han  of  calamity.  For  one 
tiling,  devastating  hurricanes  are  always  occurring. 
The  years  1S!>S  and  1MI9  witnessed  such  hurricanes. 
They  were  most  >severe,  and  in  each  case  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary  had  to  appeal  to  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
open  subscrii)tion  lists  for  the  sufferers.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  this  is  a  very  dignified  ])rocc(ding.  It 
ought  not  to  be  made  obligatory  on  any  large  group 
of  colonies  to  eouie  periodically  to  the  Mother  Coun- 
try for  alms;  merely  lM'ca\i-e  that  "Nfother  Country, 
to  gratify  its  uwu  sellish  citizens,  insists  on  k'.cping 
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(Wisti:.^^—  (he  competition  of  other  suftar-producin^ 
count rii-.  and  especially  the  hoct  suf;ar  produced 
und(M-   a   system   of   bounties.      As    lu   the   remedy, 
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Sir  llciir.v  Xoniiaii  .i\<>\\>'  luul  th<'  cciini^'r  t..  sup- 
port ilic  "Illy  p..s>il-!f  nil.',  til'-  iiiip'>t-ili"!i  "f  <'..uu- 
tcrviiiliii;:  <inti(-  i>u  l...\Mity-t'rii  -iiiiiir  iin|"'r!.il  iiilo 
the    riiitcil    Kiiii:'li>iii. 

Xuw  tliis  WcM   Iiidiaii  (iuc-liMii,iliis  iK-liv--  nf  lln' 
Wc-I    Imliim   -u:;nr  grower-,  iii;iy  lie  t;iki'n   ii-  ii   ''-t 
(lucstinii.      It    i-    pi-uVfd   cniichi-ivcly    tluil    tlii-(*   '  "1- 
(iiiic~  arc  liciii^-  niiiiril  liccaii-f  (In  ;it   I'.ritaiii  ;■  lu-'s 
to  help  tliciii  a:;ain-t  lln'ir  ri\aU  ami  cmMiiic-.     'I  In  v 
arc  our   protrp'- ;   niori-   tlifv   arc  o\ir  <liililrcii.      k 
is  ahsolutclv  iiii])os<il)lc  for  tivc  million   Ilrili-li  -ul»- 
jccts  to  ]»ros|)cr,  mile--  \vc  opm  to  thciu  our  markets 
uiuii'r  circum-tancc-  which  will  cnahlc  tin  ni  to  uuct 
their    rivals    aud    euemie<   on    cipial    term-.      A-    re- 
cctitlv  as  Juuc.   l^!t^,  the  IJeliriau  ( Jovenuucut  >uiu- 
iuouimI  a  Su^ar  Uoiuitics  ( 'ouferciicc,  the  only  etfeet 
of   wliieh   \va-   to   show   that   any   h<>p(;   that    Europe 
would  aliandou  direct  or  indirect  export  hoinitic-  ou 
suirar.  miuht  hi'  di-un-sed  a-  a  phauta-v.     The  \N  est 
Indian    planter-    thei'en]ioii    met    at    liarhado-,    and 
while  expressinfr  gratitude  for  ini|)erial  iirant-.  very 
naturally   ami    projicrly   jirc^-cd   upon    the    Imperial 
Governiuent    the   necessity   of   excdudiuii   houiity-fc«l 
<U"ar  from  the  Uriti-h  market,  or  to  impo-e  counter- 
vailing   duties.      Btit    every    liriti-h    Mini-try   enter- 
tains  a   craven    dread    of   the    ])arrot-cry   ot    the   out- 
and-out  Free  Trade,     which  were  any  -iirn  <d  yield- 
iiiji'   nuinifested,    would    immediatcdy    raise    its    voic.^ 
in    luud    cundomnaiion    of    the    (iovernment.         1  he 
many-headed,    persuaded   that    their    holy   of    holies 
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ncss  of  siiniir  i>  iiiivtliin;;  Imt  ii  iintiuiml  blessing. 
It  li;i>  (■(•itainlv  .-.rrvn!  the  turn  ot'  one  of  the  snr- 
•  icnl  iirMtV--iMn~.  .[wl  larudv  iniTcascd  the  nnmber 
u(  |iir-iin>  ;ilil<'  I"  ^<t  ii  living  by  followinc;  the 
tra<li'  lif  -iii-^iiMl  iind  ,icch;uiical  dcntistrv.  I>nt. 
tlir^c  :hl\  anta,i;i>  to  imliviiluiil-  caiinnt  be  ^ct  against 
the  (•ui-~c  iif  uii-wiiikI  teeth  aiid  i)f  impaired  stoniacli-^ 
and  tli^e-tiun>  f'lr  wiiieh  the  hlvi^h  use  ot'  >Uf;ar  is 
re-jinn-ihle.  I  iiteiii |ici'aiiee  in  the  use  (d'  ^upir  is 
-aid  I'l  he  ]iri>dueti\-e  id'  the  nin-t  painful  and  .''atal 
(U'l^aiiic  iiiahidie-.  The^e  cunsiderat inns,  as  I  have 
adiiiiiled,  eiiu-titute  a  -ide  i^sue  which  d<K's  not 
alfeet  the  uiaiii  i"U( — tile  dutv  id'  lair  niU'rs  to  rule 
the  pecph'  ('t'  (ireat  Hritaiu  a>  one  nation,  in  the 
(•(.ninMiii  iiitei'i'-t-  (d'  all,  and  not  \i>  keep  their  eyes  on 
tliat  --ectiiiii  iif  the  nation  which  happens  to  be  near- 
est  the  >eat    ef  Government. 

Tt  is  true  that  so  far  this  bard  and  fast  atlheronce 
tu  ihi>  -hibbidelh  (d"  Free  'I'vade  has  not,  as  Mr. 
Parkin  ha-  remarked,  serioiisly  atl'ected  the  senti- 
ment (d'  imperial  unity  within  the  Einj)ire;  but.  it 
i-  hci'umini;,  year  ])y  year,  inereasimrly  e^'ident  that 
it"  we  an  tn  con>erve  the  Empire,  if  its  coniixtnent 
]iar!s  art-  to  coiitiniu-  to  bang  together,  wo  must 
de\ise  -ome  means  of  avcdding  such  scandals  as  this 
We-t  Indian  btisine.-s,  and  that  in  our  fiscal  ti  'alings 
with  'he  foreiancr,  we  must  show  some  regard  to  the 
interc-ts,  and  fer  the  sensibilities  of  the  colonies. 
If  they  are  to  r(  ceive  no  favour  which  we  do  not 
grant   t"   '.'rei-u  natiuii>,  ihcy  will  assuredly  begin 
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to  quostinn  tlio  stroii^th  iiiid  sincerity  of  that  ropard 
and  affootioii  fnr  them  w(>  are  never  tired  of  pro- 
elaiiiiiiifr.  If,  as  !  liave  said  hefure,  wv  persistently 
show  that  in  ^n.veniin<r  the  Knipire,  \ve  are  mindful 
almost  e.\(dnsiv(dy  of  the  interests  of  the  dwellers 
in  its  tnetrojxdis,  and  look  upon  thos<'  of  the  advanco 
f,'uard  in  onr  colonies  with  in<litfcrence,  the  result 
will  he  disastrous  to  the   imperial   connection. 

Happily  sif-ns  arc  not  wanting-  that  the  people 
of  this  country  and  their  rulers— though  the  impulse 
must  come  from  the  people  in  a  country  where  the 
so-callod  rulers  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  <loers  and 
thinkers  instead  of  leadin-i-  them — are  awakiiiir  to  the 
cxifrcncios  of  the  case,  and  are  coniiuii'  to  understand 
that  an  insular  and  a  sidti  ii  policy  is  cntindy  out  of 
date  in  admini-^teritiii'  the  affairs  of  a  nation  which 
has  hurst  Oie  honds  of  the  leash  which  once  contined 
ir  in  the  limits  of  iis  island  hom.\  and  has  spread 
itscdf  (.ver  a  fourth  of  the  hahitahle  <x]nho.  Tho 
Fnitod  Kingdom  with  a  j)oi)ulation  the  density  of 
whi(di  exceeds  500  persons  to  the  sqiuire  mile,  niust, 
in  its  own  interests,  have  an  eye  ..n  the  welhheini; 
of  those  extra-insiilar  estates  wherein  the  densitv  of 
the  peojde  to  the  n)ile  is  measured  hy  a  unit  or  hv 
the  fraction  of  a  unit. 

Xow  the  case  for  the  West  Indies  i.-  <me  in  which 
It  is  easy  to  prove  that  ju-^tice  could  he  done  to  those 
eolonies  without  aflecting'  the  actual  v;elM)eing  of 
the  brother  r.mntry.  Similarly  the  wines  of  Aus- 
tralia,   Columbia    and    South    Africa   might   be    ad- 
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niittcd  unil'T  cniKlirioiis  wliich  would  give  them  an 
adviiiifiific  iivcr  till'  wines  df  France,  (jrernianv, 
Siiaiii,  I'lirtii^^al,  Italy  and  Austria,  witlunit  att'eet- 
iiiir  till-  liriti-h  cuu-unier  apprei-iaMy.  At  present 
Cliiiiicrllors  i<{  the  Exehe(iuer  turn  deaf  ears  to  the 
]ili;i  that  (nldiiiiil  wines  should  enjoy  preferential 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Custom  House  author- 
ities, mi  the  st-ore  that  no  sueli  preference  is  shown 
t<i    Hriti-h   jruods  hy   the  colonies  concerned. 

Fnr  my  part,  althe'lgh  I  deplore  the  action  of  the 
cuj. lilies,  I  must  say  I  refj:ard,  and  have  always  re- 
gardnl,  this  jmsition,  this  /(/  qiiixjiie  argument,  as 
a  siiiiicwhat  unnecessarily  narrow,  not  to  say  churlish 
one,  1.11  the  ]iart  of  a  rich  mother  to  daughters  who, 
since  they  may  he  regarded  as  beginners,  are  entitled 
t'l  a  certain  indidgence  from  a  country  which  is 
after  all,  the  author  of  their  being.  Moreover  it 
is  for  dreat  P>ritain  to  set  the  examj)le,  and  to 
trtist  to  the  genern-ity  and  good  feeling  of  the  col- 
onies   In    fiiUoW    it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Canada  has  already  given 
eariie-t  uf  her  desire  to  admit  the  products  of  Great 
liritain  and  lier  colonies  on  terms  which  give  them 
an  advantage  over  the  exj)orts  of  the  foreigner. 

It  is,  however,  wlu'u  we  come  to  that  great  staple, 
the  bread-tntTs,  the  frc"  admission  of  which  was  the 
foiis  ct  iiriiju  of  the  free  trade  movement,  that  we 
find  our<  Ives  fa-e  to  face,  not  only  with  the  most 
imporfai.t  ])hase  nf  the  controversy,  but  with  a 
phase    vvlileh    divides    ojiinion    by    a    more    clearly 
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marked  lino  of  clcavapf"  than   any  other  aspect  of 
this  thorny  cincstion.      It   is  scarcely  necessary  liere 
t(.  folhnv  the  great  movement   for  the  repeal  of  the 
corn   laws,   whidi   may   he   said   to   have  eomnienced 
immediately  the  twnty  years'  war  with  France  cul- 
minated in  the  vh  tory  uf   Knjiland   at   Waterloo;   a 
movement    which    was    hroufrht    to    a    con(du-ion    in 
l>^4t!,  when  Peel  carried  his  f>'reat  measure  whereby 
the  grain  of  the  wlude  world   was  admitted  to  our 
l>orfs  ahsolutely  free  cd'  duty.     It  i^  a  commonplace 
•  d"  history,  that  these  duties,  while  they  enahled  two 
classes   t>f    the    people,    the    landowners    and    tenant 
farmers,  to  prosi)er  exceedingly,  and  as  an   indirect 
eonse<pience,   tended   to  keep   a   large  section  of  the 
people  on  the  land — this  last  a  national  k^nefit  of 
unquestionable  moment — inflicted  terrible  suffering 
upon  the  masses  of  the  people,  who  were  unable — and 
one  is  not  of  course  dealing  with  the  destitute  and 
]iau]>erised   classes    but   with    the   wage   earners — to 
purchase  sufiicient  liread  to  keep  their  bodies  in  any- 
thing  approaching   a   conditioTi   of   proper    nourish- 
ment.     Obviously,    aluKtst   any   saciifice   was   worth 
making  in  order  to  put  a  period  on  a  condition  of 
affairs  so  int(derab]e  and  so  hurtful  to  the  physical 
and  indeed  moral  welbbeing  of  the  people. 

To  admit  thi.s,  is  not  to  admit  that  afier  half  a 
century  the  measure  associated  with  Cobden's  name 
is  insusceptible  of  some  modification  and  limitation. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Cobden  himself, 
were   he   alive   to-day,   would   feel   called   upon   to 
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dcfi'iid  iili-'ilutc  Vrcr  'rnulc.  It  is  nntoridii-;  tliat 
tlic  nri^'iiijil  I-'rcc  rradcrs  imti('ij>itt('(l  vciv  (liffcrciit 
rcsnlfs  frnin  flu'  accciitaiii'i'  l)_v  the  nation  ><{  the 
jiriiiciiilc  uf  ircr  trailc,  t"n>m  tlmsc  wliicli  lia\c  ac- 
tually fiilliiwcd  nj)iiii  it.  'JIp  \-  wcri'  iif\cr  tirf(l 
of  ]irnclaiiiiini:  tiiat  I'liiiilaml  liad  diily  to  lead  tho 
way,  had  only  to  liojd  tlii'  torch  id"  P'rcc  Trade  ou 
hiiili,  and  the  nation-  of'  the  earth  would  speedilv 
follow  the  li^hi.  As  a  matter  oj'  t'act  the  nation-; 
(d'  the  eai'th  have  done  notliinii-  <d'  the  .-ort.  Thcv 
have  one  and  all  lii'owu  steadily  more  and  tnoro 
wedded  to  the  jtolicy  of  |iroti'ci ion  ;  and  while  dreat 
liritain  has  o])etied  her  \)i>v\<  to  the  tVee  reception 
of  alino-t  all  the  products  cd'  the  earth,  tin'  man'  • 
iacture-  and  hardwares  of  the  I'nited  Kin::cIoi 
have  had  to  conteiiij  aiiainst  a  rin^''  fence  of  the 
ino^t  riuid  descri])tioii,  and  her  jioods  have  Ihcii 
lorce(l  to  tiiilit  tludr  way,  not  only  on  the  conti-ient, 
but  in  the  colonies,  in  the  face  of  duties  of  the  niosL 
strinsiciit  and  oxactintr  kind.  The  dream  of  the  early 
\  ictorian  Free  Trader,  pood  easy  man.  who  saw  in 
this  measure  the  lieciiuiinir  id'  the  millennliim.  when 
all  mitioiis  should  aiiree  to  jmt  aside  iioii-|iroduc- 
tive  rivalries,  and  each  followim:-  the  )>articnlar  Imiii 
<d  its  national  ireiiins,  devote  it-(df  to  the  exploita- 
tiou  of  its  natur.il  resource-,  exchaiiiiinir  freely  the 
re-idt  of  it^  laliours  with  its  neiiihhours.  has  unhap- 
pily  remair.eil   a   dnam. 

It   is  iiut   neci--ary  to   t"(dlow  this  mntfor  further 
so  far  as  it  concerns  CJreat  Britain's  relations  with 
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take  tlic  vital  (lucr-tidii.  i!io  cnitral  (jiif^-ition  of  all — 

tiic  t' 1  .■.iij)ply.     Ill  rci'ciit  years,  the  dithcultv,  ofien 

aiiiouiitiiig  to  ail  iIll|)(>s^il)ilit_v,  of  inakiii<i;  farming 
u  cniiinKTcial  sufffss,  tia.s  forctMj  itsi'lt'  ujmih  tlio 
iHitici'  of  those  M'etioiis  of  the  British  public, 
hy  far  the  largest  section  of  that  ptihlic,  which 
knows  nothiiiff  of  aiiriciiltiiral  life.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  tiehl  lahoiirers  contiinially  crowd 
into  towns,  hriiifiing  with  them  sorry  tales  of  the 
liarrenncs-  and  nakediiess  of  the  land;  the  dearth  of 
renninerativc  cin]iloyineiit  through  the  failure  of  the 
farmers,  ami  the  consecnient  neglect  of  all  agricid- 
tiiral  interests.  Even  where  things  have  not  Ix'on 
,-o  had  as  to  necessitate  actnal  closing  down,  farms 
have  hecome  more  and  more  jmstoral  in  contradis- 
tinction to  agricultural,  grass  has  taken  the  place  of 
corn,  and  fewer  and  fewer  hands  are  required  for 
tillage  and  cultivation. 

Mr.  Kider  Haggard,  in  his  recently  published 
77(c  Furntrr's  Year  Book,  gives  a  lively  picture 
of  the  decadence  of  farming  in  Ea-t  Anglia,  which 
is  al~o  a  ]>i<'ture  in  epitome  of  the  whole  Kingdom, 
and  although  the  present  writer  has  not  that  liest  of 
all  riglits  to  speak  whieli  a  practical  knowledge  of 
farming  gives,  ii  life  spent  for  the  most  part  in  rural 
England  and  a  keen  interest  in  rural  affairs,  enable 
him  to  testify  to  the  general  accuracy  of  Mr.  Hag- 
gard's conclusions.  The  direct  mischief,  serious 
though  it  be,  is  not  nidiappily  the  most  serious  as- 
pect of  the  matter.     So  far  as  the  United  Kingdom 
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is  coiioorncd,   tlip  constant   infiltration    of  the   field 
lalx.nrer  into  tlip  towns  must  liavc  a  must  baneful 
<ffect  upon  the  virility  of  the  nation;   lo\verin<;  the 
standard  of  its  niaidiood.  little  by  little,  and  robbing 
tiir  nation  of  what  after  all  e<.nstitntes  its  baekbone. 
Stati-tics    prove    that,    after   three  jrenerations,    a 
family  liviiifr  wholly  in  L.ndon  or  other  larf.'e  eitv, 
and  nnirryin-r  excdusively  into  familh's  whieh  have 
lived    under    similar     eonditions,    beeomes     extinct. 
The  country  di>tricts  produce  the  raw  material,  and 
althou^'h    it    is    necessary   that    the   towns    should    be 
constantly    revivified     by   tlu    country,    the     time    is 
<'<'min,ir  when,  since  the  lame  and  halt  al.-n,.  remain 
on  the  fitdds,  this  healthful  process  of  revivificaticm 
must  cease,  for  the  country  will  cease  to  supply  the 
sinew  of  the  nation.      It  is  essential  that  something; 
f-hoMld  be  done  to  stoj)  this  process  of  ajrrestic   de- 
pletion; and  it  would  seem  that  in  a  modified  appli- 
cation   id"    the    principles    advocated    l)y    the    Fair 
Traders  a  hopeful  solution  is  to  be  found. 

Tn  this  connection  Sir  Cbarl's  Tu[)per  has  boldly 
contended  that  it  would  be  j.ossibje  to  j.uf  a  dutv 
of  five  shilliiifrs  a  quarter  on  foreipi  wheat,  adniit- 
tin*,'  colonial  wheat  free,  without  making  an  a[)- 
preciable  advance  on  the  price  of  bread.  He  basis 
his  conelusions  on  the  fact  that  the  .Mark  Lane 
I)rices  of  corn  during  the  years  1>00  and  1891,  as 
attested  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  show  that  the 
prices  fluctuated  as  much  as  ten  shillings  a  quarf^r; 
and  that  it  was  not  until  the  maximum  advance  of 
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tin  -liilliii;'-  w.i>  n'Mi'lir.l,  fliat  :i  li;ilt"|i('iiM_v  <litTi'r- 
(■!!(•(■  \va-  in;!'!"  in  tlir  I'mr-jtmiii'l  !"at'.  Sir  ('harlc-i 
'Inplici'  iir^ui'l  truni  llii>  that  five  >liillinjis  a  iiiiartcr 
rniilil  lie  iMi|iii  111  uiii'ii  fiircijrM  wheat  without  iiiak- 
ini^  any  iliticnncr  in  the  selling  pi'icc  of  the  h>af. 
I' ii^urcs  can  he  aiMnccd,  ami  ha\i'  hern  a(liliU'f<l, 
hy  Sir  Charlr.  Tii|ij>cr,  T.nnl  I»\mrav«Mi  anil  ]\lr. 
(icuri;!'  Parkin,  tn  jiriivc  that  hnth  in  Franci'  and 
♦  iiTinany  incrtascd  dntiis  on  iniporti'd  corn  liavo 
n-nlti'il  nut  nicrcly  in  no  incrrasc  of  in'icc,  Imt  in 
an  actual  dccrca-c,  interna!  development  a{)])carini^ 
to  ha\e  more  than  compensated  for  the  restrictions 
placed  ou  foreinn  imports.  It  cannot  he  douhted 
that  a  like  result  would  follow  in  the  case  of  rostrict- 
inir  the  im|)ort  into  the  I'nited  Kinifdoui  of  foreiijii 
coin.  If.  however,  Canadian  corn  were  allowed  to 
entrr  free,  it  Tni<rlit  he  asked  how  would  the  British 
farmer  heiietit.  That  he  wouhl  benefit  I  am  as- 
>nreil,  ina,-m>ich  as  a  duty  of  iivo  siiillin<rs  on  foreiiru 
import-.  Would  teml  to  steady  and  harden  prices  all 
round;  while  it  is  ohvious  that  in  any  caso  some 
time  would  elap>e  before  Canada  would  be  able  to 
send  corn  in  -uch  ntity  as  to  seriously  affect  the 

market.  Moreover,  so  soon  as  the  principle  of  inter- 
imperial  reciprocity  were  established,  the  duty 
would  be  n^iiulated  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  allow 
the  Biltisli  farmer  to  Imld  liis  own.  Ajrain.  it  is  not 
iiece-sarv  to  let  Canadian  corn  in  wholly  free  from 
duty  ;  so  lontr  as  that  duty  is  nuide  omisiderably  lower 
than  that  imiio-ed  on  foreign  corn,  the  principle 
will  have  been  established. 
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Apart.  houTvrr,  fm,,,  tlic  coiisitliTation  as  to  how 
tlie  Driti.h  a^ric'uiiurist  u.,ul,l  h-  ath'cU-d,  it  is  ob- 
vious  tl.at    ur,v   a..    Imperial    Zollv.-ni,,    instituted, 
'•a    tew     vcars  of    ,-tr.iiuou>   ctFurt    wnul.l."'   ii^    Mr. 
J'arkin  has  s.i.l.  "  ,nak..  ih..  K,„,,in.  >,.|f  Millirin^"  in 
the  matter  of  f,„„l  Mipplv,  ;,  r.M.lt  uhirh  u,.ui,i  ;„M 
••'ior.,ioM>Iy   to   it>   coJH.sioM    and   nnitv."      It    wunhl 
i'l-o,    :,s    the    TImrs   allous,    secure    f.',r   th..    Kuipire 
""I  only  a  vast  re>erv,'  „f  puliii,,,!  streii-th,  hut  the 
•■""""'"H.    ..f    hu-e    au.l    rapidly    .rouin-    markets, 
••whihs"  to  quote  Sir  Charh^   Tupper,   "it   w.mhl 
^■iv«'  >timulus  to  eolouial   iinlu^try.  au,i   inereaM-  tli-j 
''"'""i"l    I'wn-ket    for    P.rili-h    mauufaetures,    to    the 
frreat  advantage  of  the  British  uorkiu-'uau." 

Alth.nigh  it  cannot  ho  cdaiino.l  as  a  ruh'  a-huitting 
of  no  (pialiHcatiou,  it  is  roti-hly  true  that  tra(h-  fol" 
lows  the  flag,  or,  as  Mr.   Parkin  has  put  it,  and  I 
Iiave  advanee.l  a  like  j.lea  myself  in  many  hrturo.s 
••"•'I  a.hlrosses,  "  soeial.  politieai,  linanciarand  even 
•^nilimental  eonsi.jeratious  unite  to  ereate  the  wants 
of  a  people,  and  so  in  a  measure  to  give  tendencies 
'"  trade.     Tt  must  he  patent  to  the  meanest  intelli- 
gonee    that    if    you    give  advantages  in    the    homo 
market   to  colonial   produ-ts,   tlierebv   increasing  in- 
oalrulahly  the  .h.mand  for  such  products,   a  vastly 
larger  numher  of  British  immigrants  than  the  n,im^ 
her    at    present    ahsorbed    could    leave    crowded-.„it 
Britain  for  the  colonir  ..     Al^o  that  these  newcomers 
would  need  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and 
tliat  the  .Icmand  f.,r  them  would  enahle  numberless 
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British  wdrkuKii  to  tiiid  cmploynunt  at  lioiuo.  By 
tliis  iiK'Jiiis  tlu'  whnlo  nation  at  home  aii<i  in  tiic  col- 
nnif-  wouM  \>i-  vastly  cnriclifd  anil  i^trcn^'tliciu'tl." 

In    (li-cn»iii^'   this    matter,    it    is    often    remarked 
that  the  colonies  have  maih'  the  adoption  of  any  such 
policy   exceedinfily    ditlicnlt  ;    since   \>y   adoptiujr   the 
princijile  of  protection  ajrainst  the  oiit-ide  world,  in- 
ciiiilini:   (ireiit     lirilain,  they  have    detinitively    com- 
mitted them<elv(-  to  a  metliod  of  raising;  the  revenue. 
iK'cessarv  for  their  resjMctive  re(|uirements,  a  method 
it  will  he  exceedinjrly  dithcult  to  replace  l)y  anotiier. 
It  inu~t  he  remenihen  il  however,  in  this  connection 
that.  alth«>Uf,di   in  the   infancy  of  the  colonies,  those 
imports  on  incomiiifr  floods  were  not  only  an  excee(l- 
iiif^ly   convenient,   hut   one   might   almost   say   neces- 
sary means  ni'  raising  revenue;  with  the  growth  of  the 
population   other   sources  (d"    revenue   present    them- 
H-Ives.     Thus  the  ('a])e  hudget  for  June,   l^'.»i>,  eon- 
tainecl  u  sui:ge>tiou  for  iniixisiiig  an  income  tax;  ami 
there  can  lie  no  douht  an  income  tax  will  be  imposed 
in  that  colony.      As   I   have  said  however,   it   is  not 
necessary  as  a  tir>t  measure,  nor  woidd  it  he  expe- 
dient, to  commit  the  hmpire,  as  a  whole,  to  a  system 
of    absolute     free    trade   as   between    its   component 
parts.     That  might  come  in  the  f\dness  of  time.     For 
the  moment  it  will  suffice,  if  the  principle  of  giving 
preference   to   goods    passing   between   the    different 
parts  of  the  Emjiire  over  those  received  into  it  from 
foreign  countries  is  recogni>t'd. 

Toward    the   i  nd   of     the    nineteenth   century    this 
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priiu'iplr,  ^'alhiiitlv  {uuiihr  /.,r  l.y  tlir  Uritisli  Kni- 
I'ln-  I..'a;,Mic,  uimI  liv  Sir  Ilnwanl  \'iii<'ciit  aii.l  .tlior 
stalwarts  1h;v.  and  l.\  inaiiv  (|,.iin;l,ry  (•lumipioii.  i„ 
the  varinii,  (■..|..iii,~.  a  |iriiici|.l.>  Lmf  -.cmuIi.I  a>  a 
MMitiiiirntality,  I, as  iK-ruii  to  take  li.,|.|  ,,i  il„.  umuU 
"*■  '1"'  pc-l'l*':  ill). I  ill  tl„.  rarly  part  ..f  tli.  lucnticili 
••'■ntiirv  will  not  only  Ix-  nr. .-nisei  .,,  a  prin.-iplr, 
Iiiit  acted  upon  as  a  practical  and  iirc,  -<arv  nicasinv 
to  sccnro  tli,.  .Icfcnco  of  intcn'st,  coinnion  to  the 
Knglisii  race  tlic  wurhl  uv.r. 
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That  'j.vruX  ix-iiclit-  to  the  Kin]un'  iiiu-t  fallow 
upnii  tlic  acci'ptaiiri',  ami  the  lu'actiral  applifatinii  of 
the  pnlicy  nf  free  Iradc  within  it-  linumlarif-.  ami 
]iriit(  i-tinii  I'ruiii  witliuut,  may  lie  ever  mi  fi'uc:  ami 
(■\'cr  >o  ti'uc  the  ])r('sc!it  writrr  lidii'Vis  it  to  lie.  It 
woultl  lie  a  mi>Iak('  to  foi'uct  however,  tliat  even  as 
tliiiig'^^  ai'c.  (ina'  liriiain  ha-  ilerived,  ami  contintics 
to  derive,  iiiunense  tradiuii'  aihantap's  from  the  pos- 
possioii  of  eoloiiie-;.  From  tiiitires  liefore  mo,  T  tiiid 
that  iti  l^^^T  tlie  trade,  exiiort  ami  iini»ort,  <d'  Kn^'- 
land  witii  her  colonies  reached  the  ma;;nitic('nt  total 
of  tl^'!,0(»(), <)(»().  as  ai;ain-t  tli'l. ()<>(),()()( I  which  rep- 
resented the  total  id'  Franci''.-"  trade  with  her  e(d- 
onics;  Holland's  in  a  similar  connection  amountint; 
to  i:s,0()O.00(t;  Spain'>  to  £.".0nO,( )()(),  and  Portti- 
pal's  to  f;]  17, 000.  In  1^00  tlio  export  trade  of 
(inater  Britain  was  ;iO  nullions,  and  tlie  import  :.'"i.l 
millions,  (d'  whicdi  "_' i  milli<ins  were  done  with  the 
^Mother  Conntrv.  Thesi*  tiiinres  represent  the  en- 
tire asareijate  of  trade. 

Tivday  the  tiuures  are,  or  rather  in  I'^f)^  they 
were:  iin[iorts  from  India  and  the  ('(doiue.-,  211 
millions,   aiid  exports  to  them,   22D  millions,  niak- 
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•"^a    ,otal    of    .:„   nnlli„„s.       Tl.o„.,aI    tra.l.   of 

''"•     'J'"'"'     ''"■'«''"'"     --.    i"     1-.'.; n>i,l..ral.!v 

"^•'■''    '""■'•'"ions,   s,.,l,ar   that   „f(;n.a„.r    Hn-ain 

;?':  :""'■'>,  ;^7-'''''-''^  -  j-^-  -  ,hat  .f  (;,...at 

'■•tan.  an,l  In.lan.i.     In  Isr.o  th.  ..,„ul,i,u..l  tra.I.  .,f 
t''"  Kni,,„v  was  (I.-,  .nillions :  W,.  arv  th.n.fon.  aM.. 

'""J    "l"'asha,n,..l;,h.„.hit,,„„,,,  „,,„^^,,^,^   ,,.„, 

-='^tlH.n.,.,.nlv.arf,„-I!ntishtrad...     Th,.,.  tl,.  i,n- 
Port.a.ulox,.o,-ts.„nnn,..lu,..  tntak,.  Mr.   M-lhall'. 

^^"-.  to  7,1.  .nilli,.,.  .tu-li...     Thi<  was  ,.,ual  >,. 

^-<'  I--  n. hah.tant.      M.   Mulhall   n.ni.nls  ...  h,..-. 

^'^■•''•'  ^'""  ""'  f^'H  i"  val„,.  i.  ,1,,..  t„  a  .1 

ratio   oi    in    p,.r   ,,.„r.    i„    ,|„,    ,,,„.|,p^ 

between   lMH._an,|    1  ^:n;.  an,l  that,  if  tl.  sa,n,.  Lvl 


'■^  uu.'  to  a  <lcc'liiic  in  the 

price     level 

I 

1 


i,„  11  .  '•    "    ""    .-aine   leve 

''•'J     -en    rnaintaine,!,    the    n,e,ehan,li..    exchange, 
wonid  luu-e  ,.e,.n.e„te,i  a  total  of  .r,n  n.iUio.H  ^e,- 
l"',y  m  the  later  vear. 

.  '"  ;"'^   '-'"'■  »'"■  ''"I""''^  *--ni  the   linti.h  pos... 

H"ns  have    aeeonliM,.  t rtain  ..ati^tie.  hef.rv  n.e 

"^-'t  quadruple,!  then.elves  .inee  the  l...^i„ni„.: 
:'V''"  •■•"''"•^•-  ■^'•••'"••'i"^  to  other,  the  inerea^e 
r  ""T""'-  .^^'"'^""^  -•■  "1'^  "■"•'  — .Htradie- 
;7;''''  -''^'•-'^■-I'n.av-av.na,  i,  i.ditlieult 
'"^  '"  '"'-""■  l"^t  in  their  lahvrinth.  .Wverthe- 
-  one  ean  for.n  hroad  eoneh.ions  fro,„  their 
^-'iy    oneot   wlneh    i.   tha,.   ahho„,h    the    i.nport. 

"•'il,>   ;Iunn.r  the  eentnrv,   ,he  i„,p,„,.  f,..,„.   f,„„- ,.„ 
'■"""yo'^      ""'    '""••"-"'    •^•■-    ■"-•'•    i'^    Pn.nortio;. 


U6 
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Thus  it  would  -ccui  that  the  iiupnii-  l'r<>m  I'oroi^Mi 
countries  to  tlif  ruitcil  Kiuiiihau  aniountcil  In 
£;5:)7,0(Ml,(lOO  in  l^'.iT,  as  af^aiust  1> 4  millions  from 
JJritish  i)osses-ion- 

From  tliis  fact  it  will  l)c  seen  at  once  that,  start- 
ing on  the  assumption,  and   it  i>  a  sound  one.   that 
with   the  cnconraucmcnt   of  ]u-ot('ctioii,  even   tliougli 
the  jin'fcri'ntial  duties  in  favour  of  the  colonies  were 
mocU'ratc,     the   outer     Kmpire   could     send    into   the 
Motherland   as   jilentifuh   irood   and   (dieap   a   supply 
of    all    the   ncces-ities    of    life  as  that   wliicdi    n.)W 
reaches  lier  from  fo'  dixn  countries,  and  that   an  al- 
most   limitless   development   of   the   iinjiort    trade   he- 
twcen  the  colonies  and  the   I'niteil    Kinu'loni  would 
follow  on  the  ailoi)tion  of  a  wcll-thouj>ht-out  -cliemo 
of    Imiierial    Kcciprocity.      The    exports    from    the 
rnite(l  Kingdom,  which  in  I'^OT  reached  a  total  of 
£s7. 000.000.  would,  of  course,   increase  proporti.m- 
atelv;  het'anse,  as  has  been  jiointed  out,  free  markets 
for  colonial   goods    in   the   United   Kingdom,   and    ii 
nniterial  increase  in  imports  therefrom,  wouhl  mean 
a   vast     displacement   <d"    jxijiulation     from   the   Old 
World    generally.   Tiot    merely   the    British   Isles,    in 
favour  of  British  (-(donies.  and  a  concurrent  growth 
in   the  demand   in   the  cidonies  for  the  goi»ds  of  the 
rnitc<l  Kingdom.     For  my  ]iart,  I  l.elieve  this  result 
Would    follow   upon   the   adoi)tion    in   Cireat    Britain 
of     one-sided     prefereiu'c.    the    colonies    making    no 
commensurate    concessions    l>y    abating   their    dutic:, 
on   British   exports.       This   assumption    however,    is 
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nov.r  likolv  to  ho  put  to  ti.e  u.t,  .-.in,  that  tl.o 
colon.os  wonJ.l  cortainlv  ,„ak..  ti.os,.  nripro.al  con- 
cessions.  * 

I   have  alrc.a.ly  roniarkcl   that   th,.  .i.c-iin,-  of    15 

poroont    inth.u-..r]dVpri..-lov..lh..tu-..,,th..voars 

isi. ).n,l  ISM,  render.  thMi,.,n.s  of. xp..,,s  anil  i.u- 
ports   somewhat    delu.iv,.   p.i.l.s    in    e.tin.atin^   th. 

growth  ot   trade.      Thus   it   w„uhl   ahno^t   app.ar  at 

i^rst  s.oht.  that  between  1  VST,  when  the  N>tal  of  i„t,.r- 
nnpenal  trade  is  pven  at  t'lN<;,()()().o(»o.  a„d  1>sn7 

when  this  total  is  set  down  at  i:isi,o,)o,ooo  there 
^''':J  '"■<■''  a  falling-olT  in  the  trad.-  I„.twe,M,  tl.e  eol- 
onies  and  Motherh.nd,  and  rirr  rrrsa.  Thi.  l,ow 
^vor  , snot  the  ease.  As  to  this  fall  i,.  prieei.  Mr. 
^Mulhall  mo^onionslv  shows  that  it  ],as  represent,.] 
to  Great  Britain  sinee  is;.(,  ,  .,;„  „£  ,„„„f,,i  j;^^ 
000  inilhon.  sterlin^r.     J],,^  ^i.^^  ,,,.  jj,^,  ^^..^^._ 

Before  leavin.ii'  these  fifrures.   ii  „n,st  he.  T  think 
frankly   admitted    that     the   export   trade   of    (Jreaf 
Lnta.n  with  her  eoh.nies  has  snff.red  severelv  fron. 
the   eon.petition   of   tlio    forei-nu.-;    esp.vialh-    fnnn 
Anienean  an.l  German  e.m.petition,  and  that' the  in- 
crease in  that  trade  ought  to  have  been  mueh  lar-er 
than  It  has  been.    The  consular  reports  of  the  la.t  few 
.vears  have  reiterate.l  again  an.l  again  the  regret  of 
Jler  :Majesty's  representatives  at  the  supinenes.s  and 
procrastination  of  English  manufaetur.rs  and  tra.l- 
ors.  who,  l>oth  in  regard  to  th(-ir  dealings  with  eoh^ 
n.sts  of  British  origin,and  with  the  alx.riginal  pe.,pIos 
of  those  culoaies,  steadily  decline  to  advance  with  the 
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time-,  iir  to  >iii'lv  tilt'  cliaiif^ini;:  tiustcs  ainl  fancio?  of 
flicir  cii-ti'iiii  T-,  white  ami  Mack — tlic  African  ^av 
ai;e  i<,  I'm-  in-taiice,  exceeiliiii^Hy  whinHical  in  lii-^ 
ta>te-.  licin^  aliMve  learning  what  is  reijiiii-ej  <<( 
them,  thev  have  to  .iiivi'  way  to  tlie  foreluiier ;  whose 
coii~iil,,  are  practically  -o  niany  traih-airents,  ami  ail- 
vi.-e  their  countrymen  in  r.\ii-o|ie,  eiiirai:e,l  in  ("olonial 
traile,  a-  to  the  .i;o.m1s  ll;ey  should  send  out.  This 
alertness  on  the  part  of  American  and  Continental 
"  hou-es,"  couiliined  with  i^reater  enervy,  pu-li  and 
more  frugal  hahits  on  the  part  of  their  employes, 
from  top  to  hottoiii  (thi^  la~t  (lualiiicatiou  ol)vioii>ly 
a|iplie>  to  the  Kiiropean  trader-  .-ohdy  ),  to::cther  with 
a  more  liheral  treatment  of  ihe  imjioi'ter  in  tiie  way 
of  samples  and  credit,  i-  rapi'lly  jiuttini:  llriti-h 
merchants  at  a  ili~advaniai;v  in  their  own  e^pecial 
market'- — the    l!i-iii.-h   colonies. 

Xeverthele.~s  tlie-e  market-  are  >tili  of  the  jrreat- 
est  ini[iortance  to  the  home— tayiiiii:  Mnuii.-huKin. 
'I'lnis,  in  1^^7,  the  annual  value  of  I-'-mili-li  iinods 
fonsinned  in  the  I'nitecl  Siat(  <  was  >-.  per  head  of 
the  entiri'  population.  In  Canada  thi-  annual  valu(> 
\\as  III-;,  per  head,  and  in  .\u^lralia  l!^  per  head. 
I  iind  that  tlie-e  figures  are  suh-tantially  cm-rect 
a-  ap|ilied  to  the  pre-ent  moment.  Taking-  tho-e 
(pioted  hy  Mr.  Parkin  a  few  years  a^o,  we  di-cover 
that  Ciernniny  and  .\meiaca  consumed  ahoiit  Ss.  per 
head  annually  of  liritish  lioods,  France  its.,  Camida 
;;,'>s.,  th(-  West  Tn<lies  4:)S.,  South  Africa  ;?.".s..  and 
Ausu-alasia  nearly  ,t>.      Thus  three  or  I'uur  milliuii3 


rHKT,.;NnENC,KSoK,XTK,MMPKKMLT,:A,.,,      ,,, 

''-''^"-l^tl...  r...  ..ll.,n(Wan.   an,!    n-arlv; 
''""■'^^-'I-anls„f,;„„.ii,„.,.  A,n,.,.i,.„„.     ',■.;,.„, 

"I    It   iiiav   Jiav.'   Imm'ii    \!,.    ,|  ,    i  ,,i    n-  .    .      , 

"  ■/"■"r"    -••-"     "^    An„.n..a,..    an,l    ,„...    s,„„h 

""'--••-n-vu„„l,ll„v,.  „„.,.,,„  ,I,a,  ,. hi,.,-  in  1.:, 


luvMli-ctivc   j'act,, 


1".    Ill   (ii  her   u-,,i-,|. 


'"'''■  '">  f'i<'  lalcs,  and  as 


1'     I'lT-nli     cltar';!- 

■'K-Ii  an  in<-nl,ii-  rath,.,,  t,!,;,,, 
„,,,    ,       .     '"■  '•""'""""■'^•.   '"•   i'    u-..nl,l    l,av,.    na.ant 

;;'■    ""'"^'•r^''''"'"' ".•.-,...1  .,a„.  „f  ,1„.  ,li.- 

""''   ''•'""  -l"-l'  !:<■  Nv.n,    fnri,,   hi-, tinu,.,|   ,,n 


~"iiic  (itli.T  unil    into    the 


t'licc  w.Mild    iiavc    fun-cd 
rank^  <>f  piiniHTism. 

l-I-npnv.dh...iv..lv-,h,,u,d.th..   h,.n',ir    ,..  th. 

->pn'ou-,,„ldl,..„..,,,  in,.di,.,...,..i, ,h,.  ,.,.,. - 

'"■'■'^•^'  "'"'   "■•■"-'"■-.^'  "'■  'iH-   .M..h..,.h,n,|  .and  ■  ,■,■ 

^"''"^'■••'''''---'•'^Uainl.v,h..  nan.,valof 

'■'•   ^"n-Ins   p..opl..s    f,..,ni    ,h,.    Il,iti.h    rshs,    wlH.n. 

^•^v  ar.„nahl.t,.  expand  and  ,u-.sj.,,.,,i,^,,^,., 

prcMue   oi    p„j,ula(i,.a   an,l    ,he   .tr.ss   of  „nui>.ti- 


m 


i:.u 
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tinii,  :im1  tlicir  j)laiitatiiiii  in  expanses  favourable 
to  tlicir  (Icvclnpiiiciit,  where  in  due  si-ason  tliev  would 
iM'Cdiiie  tlic  cii.stonicrs  of  the  kinsfolk  they  have  loft 
hchiml  them. 

It   i>  the  more  essential  to  insist  upon  the  advan- 
ta;ic-   of  colonial     trade   since,   as     I     have  said,   its 
recent  develo|.nient,  despite  the  vast  increase  of  ter- 
ritoi-y  in  Africa,  has  not  heen  so  continuous  or  sat- 
i^t■actol•y  a>  all  wnild  tlesire.     In  T^nT  I  find  myself 
vritini::  "  Tlu   aii'irrcirate  total  trade  of  Knirland  with 
her  colonies  is  five  times  larjicr  than  that  of  every 
Continental    country   posses>in;i  colonies   with   those 
('(donies.     The  c<donies  are  not  only  among  our  best 
i'ustomers   now,   they   are   dailv  jrrowing  better  cus- 
tomers.    In  the  tw(dve  years  between  1S72  and  1884 
our  trade  with  foreign  nations  has  decreased  23  per 
cent.,  while  otir  trade  with  the  colonies  has  increased 
20  per  cent.     That  trade  follows  the  flag,  is  due  to 
many  reasons,  reasons  of  convenience,  reasons  of  sen- 
tiuu'ut  and  association,  but  aliove  all  to  the  fact  that 
the  commerce  of  a  nation  has  to  look  to  the  navy  of 
that   nation  for  ])roteetion."     The  figures  given   in 
substantiation  of  the  contention  that  trade  with  the 
colonies  was  increasing,  were  true  enough  then;  but 
they  are  no  longer  true.     Between  1875  and  1895, 
the  ratio  of  increase  with  the  colonies  has,  to  put 
it   at   the  best,   remained   stationary,   whereas   Brit- 
ish trade  with  the  United  States  rose  38  per  cent, 
during  those  twenty  years. 

Still  it  is  fue,  as  Sir  John  Robinson  said  in  his 
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a.ln.iraM.-    ^uUhr«,    ••  Tl.,.  Cnluni,.-    aiul    f|„'    (•,.„- 
tur.v,"  that  -as  tli<-  rvnUu-y  cln^.s,  tin.  rUuf  volume 
of  colomal   pr.Mlucc   l!,.\v.  t,,  :„,„..•   market.:   aiul   it 
can  .still  1...  -ai.l  tl,at  tl,e   liritisl,  eon>„m.T.  whether 
at  home  or  i„  th,.  enlun.es.  ,1,,,.^  m„.t  ,,t'  hi>  l,„si,ios3 
with  the  Jiritish  i.rn,lu.-er."     May  h,.   I,,,.;.  eu„ti.ni.^ 
to  do  so;  for  it  is  U-..1,.,.  for  the  patriotic   Ki.i-jish- 
inan  to  hliuk   th.-    faet   that     the  ^n^at   hope  of    his 
>'<'iintry  as  a  tra.jin^r  commiuiity  lie-  within  the  area 
peoj.Ie.l    In-    nations    si.eakin-    hi>    lanpuafre.      The 
Kiiglishman,  whether  home  or  eoh.nial  horn,  has  a 
rooted  objection  to  accptiring  the  masterv  of  foreign 
tongues;    and   as   a   consequence    is   heln-   heaten    in 
every   foreign   market,    save   the   Tnit.-.l'  States,    In- 
foreign  com,.etitors.  especially  hy  the  Germans,  who 
are  born  linguists.     It  w..uld  1>,.  to  step  outside  the 
■s'-ope  of  this  volume,  to  say  more  than  has  alreadv 
been  said  of  the  hurt  done  to  British  commerce  by 
foreign,  especially  by  r.,Tman,  competition;  but  th'e 
report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  into  tlie  devel- 
opment of  British   trade,    proved   conchisivelv   that 
in   many   foreign   markets   Germany   is   persistently 
and  surely  ousting  Brif'sh  enterprise,  and  diverting 
from   us  trade  which  we   have  been  acoustomed   to 
regard  as  our  heritage,  or  in  anv  case  to  be  had  In- 
ns f.,r  the  asking.     It  is  the  same  story  everywhere— 
lack  of  pliability  and  ada,)tability.  aiul  ignorance  of 
the  language  of  our  actual  or  potential   customers, 
are  <loing  us  immense  damage.     From  Turkey,  Po- 
land, China,  even  from  France  and  Italy,  the  "same 
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tales   cnllic.        'I  lie   (icnillin    ilinl    tin-    I>rli;i:in    <tiM]]i    fo 

(•i>ii(|iiir:    llic   Kii^li-liiiiiiii  will  ii<it. 

To  tlii-  iiicliiiiclii.lv  fact  lia-  t,p  In-  addccl.  n-  I  have 
slmwii.  tliat  nihcr  cli-i|iiict  in::-  t'ai'l,  thai  Indav  mir 
n\al-  arc  I  h-^  inn  in::-  '"  iii\  ailc  "Oir  nu  n  i-~|i('cial  t  illa::i- 
—  (Mir  u\\  H  cnli.nial  inarkci-,  ainl  air  tlin-alcnin::  the 
innnn]inlv  ;  tnr  ill  a  laruc  inca^iuv  we  -liH  cnjuv  it, 
"I  tlio-i-  market-.  A-  patriutie  l-lii-li-hnien.  uitli 
a  sueakini;'  >vin|iatliy  (m-  nldfa-liiuned  nietliM,|-  ,,( 
Irade.  in  which  a  certain  diirnity  and  rc-erve  tcin|iir 
I>ii-~hfiiliic-~  nt'  the  n::lie-t  character,  cue  i-  cm- 
iMdh'd  tip  -idc  with  our  comincrcial  lra\(dhr-  and 
a-iciits  ai:aiiist  their  -iicce--fiil  rivals.  l!iit  a-  ju^t 
iiif'ii  weii;hiiiir  the  facts  of  the  ea-e.  wc  are  con- 
strained to  admit  that  oiir  maimfaeliireis  and  mer- 
chants and  their  agents  deserve  to  -iitVi'r,  hecaiix'  thev 
reiuse  to  lieiid  to  cir;'iim-taiices,  and  to  niarch  with 
the  times;  hecatHc,  too,  they  have  hecome  careless 
in  )iiaintainin<r  that  liiiili  standard  of  excellence 
M-liicli  used  l(.  charaftoriso  TSritish  ;;<>ods. 

If,  as  wc  may  liopc  will  ,ot  l.c  the  ca<c.the  success- 
ful inva-ioii  of  (ircat  nrifaiiTs  cs])ecial  markets — th(> 
(•(donial  markets- — contiime>.  the  outlook  for  liritish 
trade  will  he  dark  indeed.  [f  is  ohvioiis  that  (icr- 
iiiatiy's  new  foiuxl  zeal  for  fohmial  ])ossessions,  takes 
the  sliape  of  wi-hinij:  to  in-ociire  f<ir  herself  the  mon- 
opoly of  colduial  markets  already  exisfiuo'.  (j,,r- 
iiiany  is  ra]iidly  hecominir  a  -rreat  mair.ifacturimr 
and  indu-trial  nation.  She  wants  an  outlet  for  her 
products   and   for  her  peojde.      I'hu  various  etTufta 
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'■'^••.nl._Ahi,.a..annn,  ,..,,,„.„„,„,„„.„       ^,,.^,.,,.-; 

:'""'"^  'n>Mra.,.,|   Iht  ,|,.-i.n,   u,    M.a.M.UuA  a,,,) 

'"~""''"';''  '"""•■"■'■'-■••  'i-'H'.:.n,l,l.,.  ,,,,„„,„„,„.. 

'"■'■  '"   ^^■''"•''   ''"'^  "'"'•"'  rn,,l   -Ila,,,!.  ,,tl-'"  ,,|,,„ 

''"•'■;""'-^-    '■'"-''■''    '"■'■    '1-^" .!..■    Tran-vaal. 

••'"■'•k'-K.l,.|  ilH...|„,n..,,f,|H.  C,,!,,,,,.,!  parrvat   IJ.t- 

''"•/^■''''•''    ''^"'    '"'I-'l    "•   I"—    it-Hl-  nf'a    n.a,lv- 
liia.lc  culiitiy  Ml  S,,iitli  Africa. 

.     '•"'"■'""""•b     '!"•      Iinp.rial     ( ;.,v,.nMM..T,t      i.     „,.„• 
'""•^•"''^•"  <"tlH.al.„ln,..  fn,,,„r,anr,.  ,„  „.  „f  -uri, 

"iark.'t>    as    ^vr    |,av,.    1,,,,^    , ,..,.,,|.    „„,    ,,f    ,,„„,. 

^v1h..1.   l,av,.    I„.,.„   „1,|,„|   ,„    ,(.„     i,.,„|,;^„    ;_^    ^^^,^__^ 
vcar-  an.l    Kn-lau,!  i>  n.,f  likdv  to  f,„vi:u  |„r  |„.1,1 
•'"    ""■'"•      ''■'"•  '■"l""i,.<   llnni^.h...   an.    ,,r„vi,„.   „.. 
'  av  that  tlH.v  an.  ,„.  1,-.  ,|,.„.n,.in,.,l  tl,at   mm  ,,ari  of 
tli"   Kuipm.  si, all  sli|,  fn. ni  onv  i^v:is[,.    Sir  W.  I  vn.. 
','"■   '''■'•"li-r  M-   \,.u-  Snurh   Wal,...  .ai,i.   i„   l,i,|,li„. 
^an.ucll    to  a   contiuovnt    .,f   \,.u-   S,„itli    \V..Mni...a 
<'"'l.n-ki.in-  for  Snmh  Africa:  -  V,,,,  will   .Ih.u-  ,1... 
^^■^.•M   rliaf   tl,..    K.npin.   is   unit...];   and    tl,at    uv  arr 
P>''1""-''1    t"   <l.'f.ii.I    h.r   an.l   ..ur   h„inr<:'      Thj.    is 
''"'  ••"'"■"■'''   -I'iHt    tw-day.   a^   it    i.   tlu-   hn,,,..  .piH,. 
And   If   is  l,aM.,]  on  material  as  uvll  a^  ,.n   spiritual 
'I'iH-s.     Australia,  fur  instan,-,.,  has  a  -n.uin^r  tradr 
\yi:h  tl,..  CapP.     Cap,.  ( ■,,],.ny-whi.-h  \v,,i,l,M„.  Jis- 
tui.-tly  nHMiac'd.  politically  as  w,.il  as  coinnir.n-iallv, 
if  any  Knn.p<.an  p.,u(.r  obtainnl  a  hold  on  the  Trans- 
vaal, or  if  the  Transvaal  succeeded   in  assertinij  iu 
iiid(.poud(.nc..  of  (h-eat   Britain— is  among  the  "best 
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'I' Miir  tu  iictmil   timirrs  and  to  Ix'^iii   with  cx- 

|)  rts:   We  liiid   that  Capr  ( 'oh)iiy   has  her  1m  >t   ru- 
Inincr  in   th<-   rnitcd    Kinploiii,  '.»:.  jmt  cent.   ..f  licr 
exports    coiuiu^'    to    lis.       Tli<-    pcrcriitajic    of     NfW 
/(■ahiinrs  exports  hoiiic   is  al-o  iii;:li,  staiiiliii-r  at   7^ 
percent.     ( 'evion  conies  next  at  T<»  percent.;   .Natal, 
Victoria,  l'>riti.«h  (i\iiana  an. I  Canada  at  .".-'  percent.  ; 
South    Australia    and    the   other   colonic-    following:; 
(,n  a  sliding  scah',   until   we   reach  Jamaica  and   the 
Straits     Settlements    with    a    percentage    of     Jl    per 
cent.   res|)ectiv(d,v.      The  avera,i,'c  for  all  the  colonics 
is   47   i)er  cent.      Of   course   the   particular   circuni- 
stances  of   tlic   colonies   have   mucdi   to   do   with   the 
trend  of  their  trade.      Croups   of  colonies,   such   as 
the  Australasian  ^roup,   whi(di   lie   near  each   other, 
naturally  trade  lariiely  anionir  themselves;  while  col- 
onics   whicii    tou<-h    forci^rn    eountrit^s,    as    Canada 
touches  the   Unitcil   States,   must   of   necessity   do   a 
larjre  trade  with  their  immediate  neifrhhours. 

It  is  curious,  that  when  we  come  to  consider  colo- 
nial and  Indian  imix.rts,  we  discover  the  averaire 
for  all  the  colonies  of  trade  done  with  the  I'nited 
Ivin<rdom  is  a<rain  4  7  per  cent.,  exactly  the  same  pro- 
portion as  in  the  case  of  exports  from  India  and  tlio 
c(donies,  while  the  trade  of  P>ritish  possessions  as  he- 
tweeu  themselves  is  27  per  cent.  Again  Cape  Colony 
heads  the  list.  Her  imi)orts  fnnn  the  Motherland 
stand  at  SO  per  cent,  and  Xatal's  at  7<'>  per  cent.  In- 
dia comes  next  at  71  per  cent.  Xew  Zealand  follows 
at  (J.")  per  cent.     The  Australian  co'uuies  range  be- 
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twfcii  \U  per  cciil.  and  _'..  |((  r  rvnt.,  (  'aiijul.i  at  :\C> 
jMT  rent.,  N'cwf -imilHiMl  at  JO  per  cciit.,  ami  tlif 
Strait>  Scttlfiiiciits  at  11  |»  r  cint.  OliMm,  |v  aii<l 
nil  tlic  face  c.f  iliciii.  the  -tali-tic-  ill  -niiii'  nf  tlicsr 
«'a.<cs  an-  mi-lratliii^' ;  Sniitli  Aii-lralia,  for  iii-taiicc, 
receives  I'.'i  |ier  cent,  of  her  iiii|i.irt-  fn.iii  (ireat 
ISritaiii,  ami  tl7  |>er  cent,  friini  l!riti-li  po-sessions. 
Of  tlie-f  la-t.  (|uiilitle>s  a  cunsideralile  portion  art' 
l'!n^Iisli  ^'oods,  wliicli  ar'ivc  in  A\i-tralia  at  tlie  port.s 
of  nciji:lilMnirinfr  colonii  -.  Of  coiir.-e  tlie  pos-ession 
l>y  (ireat  Pjritaiii  of  the  hirj^ot  mercantile  iiavv  of 
the  World,  and  the  fact  that  London  jtrimarilv,  and 
in  a  secondary  dciiree  the  other  fjreiit  ports  of  the 
Kinploin,  are  centres  of  distribution  for  mmdi  of 
the  produce  of  Kuri.j)e,  must  Ih'  taken  into  these 
iiccounts.  We  are  not  therefore,  to  eoncdude  that 
iill  the  imports  from  the  Tnited  Kinploiii  to  Brit- 
ish colonies  are  British  jroods.  Still  the  discount  to 
be  deductecl  on  this  head  is  not  eonsiderable. 

In  ostimatiiifT  tho  frrowtli  of  iin{)erial  trade,  it 
is  net  -ufKeient  however,  to  take  into  account  niorelv 
the  trade  of  the  blether  Country  with  the  colonies, 
or  the  trade  of  the  colonies  between  themselves.  In 
l>^s7,  the  imports  into  colonial  possr-isions  amounted 
to  1*03  millions  and  the  exports  to  20.'>  millions. 
Thus,  the  total  trade,  £4()s,0()(|,()00,  was  rather  more 
than  double  the  trade  carriecl  on  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  stood  at  tl  ^(nOOO.OOO.  Ten  years 
later,  in  1  >»!»".  this  trade  had  increased  by  over  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  tiie  grand  total  exceed- 
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in;:  ''I''  inilli"ns,  as  against  Tl.'i  millions,  wliifli 
rouglily  represents  tlie  trade  of  the  I'niteil  Iving- 
<loni.  it  will  l)e  seen  at  a  filance  liow  iinporlaut  the 
eoinini'rce  of  i,\w  dependencies  and  eidonies  has  be- 
come. If  we  dednet  al)tnit  half  the  total  for  the 
trai'e  (if  the  Indian  Mnipire  and  Mastern  Asia,  for 
this  amonnts  to  l!i'fiO,U()0,(M)(l  apjiroximatelv,  we 
have  a  total  of  nea.ly  tL'l!O,0()O,()()(»,  representincj 
the  trade  nf  Canada,  Ilritisli  Africa,  Australasia 
i;nd  iither  cnlonies.  countries  which  contain  about 
ten  millinn  inhal)itant>  of  Kumpean  uriM-in,  together 
\\\\\]  aliout  tifty  ni'lliou  aboriginal  or  coloured 
}»('oples. 

It  is  inipo'sible  for  the  most  unimaginative  per- 
-on  te  be  indit'"'re'  '  to  the  signit; 'ance  of  tliese 
ligures.  One  need  nm  rhajisodise  nver  them,  since 
they  are  niendy  the  shorthand  nuirks  f)f  so  much 
material  jirogress.  Still  it  is  iinfortunat(dy  too  true 
that,  given  a  civilised  jn'ople,  there  can  be  no  gen- 
eral Inipjiiness,  no  high  standard  of  life,  thought  and 
conduct  without  a  reasonable  distribution  of  wealtli. 
Individuals  unduubtidly  can  and  do  prove  the  ex- 
ception; and  the  day  may  come  when  nations — men 
having  learned  what  "  bcnetits  men  and  to  contract 
their  wishes,"  to  (]uoTe  Landor,  in  other  words,  to 
understand  that  real  happiness  lies  in  having  few 
external  wants,  and  in  simplicity  of  life— will  attain 
to  that  true  j)hi!osophy  which  is  now,  so  far  as  na- 
tions are  concerned,  chiefly  to  be  found  among  semi- 
ravage  i)eoplcs — tlie  Zulus,  for  instance.     But  in  the 
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(•use  iif  iiiitiuiis  which  luivr  arciistdUicd  thciiisclvc.  to 
a  iiKidiTatcly  Iijol,  staiKhird  nf  liviiii;',  tlic  alisciit'c  (if 
inafcrial  iirnspcritv  iiiu>t  iiiraii  that  tliosc  pcoph-  art) 
iiiiaMc  to  attain  to  their  jn'Mpcr  .-^taiidaril  of  life  col- 
h'ctivciy:   ititclh'ctually   and   >]iii'ifually.      ()l.viou>lv 
the  coiivcr-c  i^  (■(pially  ti'iic      A   plethora  of  I'iches, 
c-pecially   when   tlio-e    lii-hes   conie  suddeidy,   stunts 
i   cuninninity.and  as  inncli,if  not  more  than  poverty, 
dwaidV  it   inteHertnally  and   spiritually.     Excess  of 
ricliPs    leads   to    hixni-y;    and    luxury   to   eiKM'vatioti, 
de.ireneracy,  sloth  and  Happine-s.      I  hnve  just  shown 
how  too  easy  times  are  affectinir  the  coniinercial   in- 
terests of  (ireat  IJritain  :  and  how  the  over-contideneo 
horn    (d"    iidierited.    rather    than    personally-attaine<l 
advantages,   is   rohhiiiii'  us  of  our  own   nnirkets.      T 
shall    have    to    show    hereafter    how    the    like    cause-: 
and   the   like   re-ults  have  alfected   our  eHiciency   in 
the  {i(dd  of  hattle. 

However  viewed,  this  <rrowth  f  the  trade  of 
Greater  I'ritain  is  exceedini,dy  si^j;niiicant.  It  may 
be  slijipinir  from  us.  hut  that  is  not  yet;  and  as  it 
t^tands,  it  is  a  trihute  to  th(>  persistence  and  enerirv 
of  our  race  in  the  past.  It  should  i:ive  us  heart  of 
pracc  to  believe  tliat  our  sons  and  dau^^hters  will 
be  e(puil  to  meetinir  the  competition  which,  in  a 
moment  of  re.-tfidness  and  the  couse(|uent  relaxation 
of  viirilance,  ha-  invaded  their  domain. 

Tt  would  be  beyond  the  -;co]ie  <d'  thi-  work,  and 
it  w(uibl  certainly  be  lieyiuid  my  powers,  to  attempt 
to  give    iii   minute   detail — tlie   detail    fur    instance 
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which  V.-C  lind  in  Sir  Ilawson  Ka\v>oa's  exhaustive 
Synopsis   of   (lie    Tariff   and   Trade   of   the   British 
l]„tl,lrc — a  work   nf  thr   utmost   valuo   ami   intent' 
prepared  by  the  hite  Sir  liawson   for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Imiterial  FiMh'ratiou  Leai,nie — an  analysis 
(»f  the  various  tariffs  in   foree   in   the  ditferent   col- 
onies.     Sir   Ilawson   Kawsou's   work,    liowever,    sup- 
jilies  inc  with   several   leading'  facts  exphmatory  of 
tlie  growth  of  Imperial  Trade  wiiich  it  will  he  proper 
for  me  to  include  in  this  rapid  survey  of  the  trade 
nf  the  Em]>ire;  a  survey  which  makes  no  pretension 
to  !)einjr  elaborate  in  the  sense  in  which  Sir  Ttawson's 
marvellous  synojtsis   is  elahorate.      My  aim   is  quite 
different;  the  extent  of  my  andiition  heiiig  to  convey, 
in  the  manner  of  the  ini])ressioni^t,  a  truthful  and 
suggestive  i>icture,   so  far  as   it   goes,   of  nineteenth 
century  progress.      Sir  Tvawson  Kawson,   in   dealing 
with  the  exports  and  inipcTts  of  the  Empire,  gives 
the  total   ti-ade  of  the  British  Empire  for   is^.")  at 
!»lH)  million-.      This  total  was  subject  to  deduction 
for  trans-shi]iments  from  jjort  to  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom,    trade    which    in    the    returns    had    been 
reckoned  twice,  and  bullion  which  had  been  counted 
twice  over.      On   the  other  hand  this  total   did  not 
include  the  shii)ping  trad(\  the  coasting  trade,   and 
the  extensive   trade  carrieil  on  by  British  shipping 
between   the  ports  of   foreign   countries. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  study  the  statistics  of  tariffs 
impo-ed  respectively  by  the  44  colonies  and  depend- 
encies of  the  British  Empire  that  we  arc  auia/ed  at 
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tlic  cxtraonliiiary  ovidcnc-o  thcv  supply  of  the  adapt- 
ability   and    ind('p(>iiilcncc    of    our    raco.    and    the 
downri^dit    way   in   which    English   coniniunitios   ar- 
range Hseal  nuUtcrs  to  suit  thrir  ooiivonionce  at  the 
inomont.    with    a    quiot    inditTcrenco   to   the    shibbo- 
leths   uf    pedants    and    iloctrinaires.       In    anv    case, 
a  calm  examination  of  the^e  statistics  is  enough  to 
dismay  the  advocates  of  a   common   British   Tariff. 
These  enthusiasts,  to  use  Sir  liawson's  words,  •'  can 
have   but   little   knowledge  of  the   ditiiculties   which 
render  such    an    arrangement   impossible   while    the 
present  system  of  taxation  exists  throughout  the  Em- 
j)ire."      ••  The   majority   of   those,"    he    adds,    ''  who 
desire  clo-er  commercial  union,  and  believe  it  to  Ik? 
within  the   range  of  practical   politics,  have  a  verv 
indistinct    knowledge   of    the   obstacles    tliey    would 
have    to   encounter,    in    coming   to    any    adjustment 
Avhich  would  be  acceptable  to  the  many  members  of 
the  Empire."     These  are  hard  words,  but  thev  are 
true  oiies. 

There  is  this  general  resemblance,  with  all 
their  diversity,  between  the  tariffs  of  the  vari- 
ous colonies.  They  all  admit  free  from  duty 
any  product  which  may  be  necessarv  for  tho 
]mrpose  of  encouraging  local  manufacturers;  and 
they  tax  heavily  any  product  which  might  com- 
pete with  any  natural  or  cultivated  fruit  of  the 
soil  in  their  respective  colonies.  For  the  rest,  co 
lonial  (hities  are  for  the  most  part  imposed  in  view 
of  providing  a   revenue.      As   Sir  Kawson  Rawsou 
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very  sagoly  remarked,  "  In  ncwly-scttlod  ami  spar.-^o- 
ly  populated  countries,  such  as  most  of  the  IJritisli 
possessions,  the  most  convenient,  if  not  the  only 
source  of  revenue  is  indirect  taxation;  and  the  nm^t 
certain,  regular  and  abundant  SDurce  of  such  rev- 
fiiue,  the  duties  most  easily  levied  and  the  least 
felt,  and  conseijuently  the  in(j^t  acceptable  to  the 
population,  are,  beyond  dunbt,  the  cu-tnms  dutie-." 
And  let  it  be  addeil,  many  au  Kni:li>hman  resident 
within  the  T'nited  Kiniideni.  In  whuni  the  vexatimis 
initjuity  "f  the  income  tax  is  a  -ore  trial.  obli^in<r 
iiim  to  lay  bare  his  losses  in  trade  or  professional 
di-ajipointments — the  successes  of  over-reachini; 
rivals  and  ellemie^■ — envies  the  col(ini>t,  who  in  mo-t 
cases  is  free  from  the  insolent  iniliction  of  a  tax  on 
his  income,  a  tax  often  exacted  and  di>hone-lly  re- 
tained on  an  income  wliirh  exists  only  on  paper.  1  he 
colonies,  as  I  have  said,  ailopt  iu>t  -uch  means  of 
raisinir  the  fun<ls  neces-ary  for  their  u]ikee])  as  may 
>eem  to  them  I'xjx'dient.  They  tax  theniselvi  s  to 
me<'t  their  public  needs;  and  in  tloinir  so  ai'e  i;nided 
by  local  couilitions  and  interi'St-,  which  in  new  com- 
munities, necessarily  in  a  state  of  tlnx.  need  to  lie 
constantly  clianged  to  meet  tluctuatinij  cii'ctim- 
stances  ;  for  the  most  cursory  ac(|Uaintance  wiiii  the 
more  recent  history  of  the  Xorth  American,  Aus- 
tralasian and  African  colonies  i>  -ullicient  to  show 
that  the  conditions  of  life  are  constantly  chant;inij; 
in  all  thos'^  great  groups  nf  colonies,  'i'lie  discovery 
(d"  gold  and  jirecious  .>t'ines,  the  ojiening  u^i  and  irri- 
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j;ati..n  of  wa.r.-  h.n.i.;  ^hv  MHv(...ful  inrrr..lurtiH„  ,,f 
fivsl,  ii,.lu>frics-w.,nl  irrnwin-  for  inMa.uv— niav 
••'•iiij.lcfrk  niclainorj.Ii.,.,.  j,n-cxi>fin-  .•nn.liti..iis 
an.l  rvn<h-r  a  rrnM-al  nf  t!i..  l,a>i^  ..f  taxati,ai  noc- 
f'ssa  rv. 

I  ^uhm'u  that  in  th:\  ivadiiifss  To  adapt  taxation 
to    altered     circiinistanee-,     tlie    eol(inic<     tearli     \hn 
I'nitod  Kino(I.,n.  a  l.-son.      Here,  at  L.nie.  the  land 
••"Mtinnes  to  hear    hnrthens   whidi    ean  ,mly  ho    re- 
^'arded  as  ridiculous,  when  we  considrr  how  entindv 
Its  (•a|)aeity  to  hear  them  has  altered  sinee  the  Corn 
Laws  wen.  ahojisj,,..!.     Of  .-ou-se  the   Tnitod  King- 
''""1   in   adoptin.ir  direct  taxation,   and   in   admitting 
fnnd  and  raw  material  free,  is  animated  l,v  the  de- 
sire to  keep  the  population  well  U',]  ■  and   if  we  ex- 
••lude  the  residnnm,  an.l  the  va-rant  classes,  well  fed 
It  IS.      Man  for  man.  the  Enclishman  consume-  121 
Ihs.  of  meat  yearly  as  against  40  ll,s.  consumed  by 
the  Irish,  7.")  hy  the  Germans,  70  i.y  the  French,  00 
hy  the  Au-trians  and  :,i]  hy  the  Belgian^.      So  that 
the   Englishman  consumes   twice   as   much   meat    in 
the  year  as  tlu^  Austrian. 

This  i^  no  doubt  a  national  gain  up  to  a  certain 
point,  though  the  necessity  for  ?o  large  a  meat  diet 
tells  adversely  in  moments  of  crisis;  witness  thp 
war  now  in  progress.  :\roreovcr,  allowing  all  food 
stufTs  to  enter  the  Kingdom  untaxed,  tends,  as  1  have 
already  shown,  to  keep  thousands,  not  to  sav  mil- 
lions, of  inhabitant.s  in  these  islands  who 'ought 
properly  to  leave  them.      It  has  resulted  too,  a?  we 
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hiive  saiil,  in  iln'  <l('i)li'tinii  <if  nur  ticM^,  iiml  in  tli>3 
licrdiuir  tfigi'tlxT  oi  our  pcujdc  in  tlio  towns,  anJ  in 

t!i( ii-c(|ncnt  lowfrinir  "f  tlio  star.danl  .tf  tlic  ooiiii- 

trv'>  nianlinixl.  Tlio  popnlatinn  <>f  l.nnilun  in  1^41 
vas  lcs>  than  \\\t>  niillinii^.  Il  is  ni>\v  nearly  five 
milliiins.  Manrhc-ter,  (ilasirnw,  ami  indciMl  all  the 
urcat  towns  of  the  Xortli  and  the  .Miillamls,  liavo 
nearly  trelded  tlieniselvcs  diirinir  the  same  period, 
lint  it  seems  vain  for  our  pnhlicists  to  ])oint  out  tlio 
manifold  evils  resulting  from  this  unnatural  stato 
(d"  atfairs.  Mr.  Charles  r.ootli  lia~  brought  statis- 
tics to  l)ear  on  the  evil;  his  tigurcs  are  so  carid'ully 
arrived  at,  and  so  jiidiciou-ly  mar-hailed  that  there  is 
no  gainsaying  his  coiKdusion-.  At  the  very  moment 
of  writing.  I  am  stru.d<  hy  an  arti<d(^  in  the  Morning 
Post  from  the  jien  of  Miss  P'ranees  Macnah,  which, 
although  it  docs  not  give  fresh  facts — tliat  wore  im- 
possildc.  since  scores  of  writers  of  distinction  have 
been  hammoring  away  at  the  evil  for  a  decade  op 
more — states  the  evil  .succinctly  and  vividly,  and 
shall  therefore  he  quoted  here. 

"  The  time,"  says  Miss  ^racnal),  **  v.hen  men  rose 
'  hy  the  lad<ler  of  the  land  '  from  being  yeomen  to 
squires,  and  after  a  generation  or  .so  became  lords 
of  the  manor,  is  long  past.  We  have  accepted  the 
ruin  of  the  agricultural  industry  as  a  condition  in- 
cident to  feeding  towns  as  cheaply  as  possible.  .  .  . 
It  is  possible  to  stand  at  the  present  time  in  villages 
which  depression  has  half  depleted  of  their  inhabit- 
ants, and  gaze  C)ver  the  long,  broad  valley  in  whoso 
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I'-llnu-  riM.s  thf  Miickc  i.Tul  glarr  nf  the  lar-.>sr  .'itv 
-a  .■arth— a  citv  whidi  ad.ls  to  its  Ka.t  Kiul  tiftcrn 
miles  of  new  stro.-t-  in  a  sin^^Ic  year.      Thrn   som.- 
tlnnp  happ..ns  whir],  js  positively  ,.omic,  ^o  .•,irio,i.]v 
••■•niplcx  ar.'  ..iir  aiin>  and  >o  rircnit.m.  mir  wav.  nV 
arrivin-  at  point<.      Then   lialf  ,l...,.rt..,i   viila-(.'>  arc 
presently    rendered     liideoiis     l,ytlie     ~trainr,,f     ^ 
••raeked    horn    .leliverin-   it>elf  "in    a    ^on.euhat    l,a/y 
'•''nderin-  of  a  vul-ar  nuisiediall  >.,n-      Tlnn  there 
appears   from   round   the  eorner   f..ur  tired,   patient- 
!-'"kin-    ohl     liorses    dragging    after    then,     a     van 
tightly   j.aeked   with   a   foreign  element.      'JdH-e   are 
(•oekneys,   wh.,   Iiave  eon.e   for  a   spell    in   the  ,.onn- 
try,  whieh  consists  in  lavishing  hoth  time  an-l  nionev 
"n  the  lieen^ed  victualler,  who,  to  them  at  all  events, 
lias  taken  tho  j)]aee  oi   hoti.  squire  and  parson.     W,' 
l"v.r  of  constant  appeals  for  childn.nV  countrv  holi- 
'lays.   hut   will   a   ludiday  n..w  and   then  effect  oven 
as  much  as  an  old  ago  pension  to  rectifv  the  misery 
"f  chiM   life   in   city  slums  T'      Miss   Macnal,  then 
l-n-C'C'ls  to  sh..w  that  the  large  incr..aso  in  our  cliari- 
Uv^,  the  hosj.itals,  waifs  an.l  stray  >o,.ieti..s.  lunatic 
asylum..,  reformatories,  training  .-chools  and  the  lik... 
Avhother  supported  by  the  rates  <.r  hy  charitie>.  -  l„,,r 
Avitne-^s  to  the  iniluence  .,n  tlf  minds  an.l  l.o.lirs  of 
-iir  j.eople  under  the   increase  of  enormous  cities." 
"  Xor  will*-  she  continues,  "the  matter  .-nd  there; 
for  tho  character  of  the  nation  mu>t  idtiniatelv  ho 
affected  hy  this  change  from   rural   to  nrhan  condi- 
tiuiii.      JUau  cannot  live   by   bread   alone,   however 


j,^  i'K(>(;i;i;ss  of  British  empirk. 

cImm],  it  l.r;  :iii.|  v.iiciv,  at't.r  all,  is  the  .r(.iiniii_v  in 
(.niiitviii--  Mill'  villa-.-  iiil"  tlir  \n\\n-  U<  ri>vv\\\>\  and 
l,:,lf  kill  -Mr  |M.,,|ilc.  ai;il  ilun  t>rini;'  tln'in  I'ack  to 
1, malic  a~,vluiii-,  Im-piiaU  ami  ivt'..rinal..ri<-  \<<  ivni- 
,..lv    the    tn.nlili-    cnaicd    l.y    want    <<i    whuK-omc 

1  have  (|U..tiil  Mi>-  Macnal.  l>ccan-i'  -ln'  lia~  ^ivrn 
in  t(T~c  aii.l  iuTVMn>  I'.n-ii-li.  a  pirmiv  a-  well  a~  a 
(lcMTi|itiMii  >>\'  Ihc  (■Miiilitiuu  ..f  ati'air-  n-nltinu'  ti-.>ui 
t!i,.  ,l(iil<'iinn  nt'  the  .•.miitry.  and  \\u'  ..vcivrowdin^' 
,,t'  ihc  iMwu-,  whi.-li.  d(-|.itc  tl;r  fa.'t  that  ri-niMUs 
(•,,nii.rc--iMn    lia^   -nmcwliat    iiniiaiivd    it-   rxccll'iicr. 

it    wuuia    1h'   ditlicult    \n  cxrrl.        In    UiV    nUH    1  mill  MtI  11^' 

fadiiun  I  have  Imvu  >ayin;:'  \hr  -aiiir  iliin-  t'ur  year-; 
and  a-  a  man  wli.'-r  life  lias  lirm  aUmit  .■,nnilly  ,li- 
vidcd  lii-twccn  tdwn  and  cDiintrv.  I  \<.n><\v  that  Mi.-ri 
^laniali'^  |.ictnrc  i-  in  no  wi-c  (■xai:-ucratcd. 

It  will  l.c  seen  Ihav  incrca-indy  inil»irtant  it  is  for 
a  fri'-li  >tiinnlus  to  be  liivcn  to  oniifiration  to  tho  colo- 
iiies.and  niii:ralioii  Lack  to  the  tidds  of  Old  Enf;l«"^l» 
when  xvo  coiiio  to  coolly  count  tlio  cost  to  tlio  iintn- 
liood  (d"  the  nation  of  this  contimuil  drain  njion   Its 
inn-(dc  and  sinew  wliicli  lliat  -rcat  ccs-pool,  London, 
exact-  from  the  country.      l'"oi-  London  i;iv(>s  nothing' 
hack  from  what  it  taki^s.     Tt  ^inqdy  consumes.     And 
it  is  all  vcrv  well  for  Mr.  Mulhall  to  sc.,ff  at  wluit  ho 
i<  ])lea-ed   to  call   "  arm-chair  iioliticians,"   who,   as 
ho  savs  ••  cannot  retlect  without  apprehension  on  tho 
fact  that  w-:'  are  dependent  on  foreiii'u  ronntrie?  for 
our  bread  supply."     His  own  figures  show  that  be- 
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two,.,,    Is;;:   i.,„l    |s((.   tin.   v..;m1v  .,„t,,nt   ,,r  ,...,iv,. 

wlH^at    aVr,-Mn,,l    ,..s,Ml.,M,(,    ,,,;„,    ;,,„i    ,1,.,,     ,,,j,    .,^.,.^. 

iiir--  Iiad  ,Iccli,„.,|  ,,.  i',7_.(,,,M.(,  ,,,„,  |„.,,,,,,„  ,s,;i 
iiii'l  1^70,  iiii.J  to  l,i'7(),0(),i  iMtuv,.,,  1s;m  ;,,h1  Is;,.-,, 
an.l  this  d.'^pitr  tl.r  ,n,,at  i,,.-,..,-,..  i„  ,1,,.  [„,,,„la- 
"""•  Wh-at,  it  ,\  allnuv,!,  .l,.,u-,  ,h,.  .,,,„,,,  ,1... 
*•'""■•  '""  <■'"•  "1'  '1'^"  'In.  fanninn-  i,,,.,...^.  .■,.„,,- 
i'll.v  liavr  >l„,u„  -,,  ,.a,,i,|  a  .l,,-];,,,..  thai  ih.n-  ua^  a 
\"-^»l  l-"'0  iiiillhMi-  .tri-lii,M  |,,.,\v,.,„  IssMaii.l  ls;t:, 
A.x-o.aiiii;-  to  .Mr.   Miilhall  uo  .-a,,  alT,,,-,!  ,,,  ,ak,.  thi^ 

loH    wit],    pliih,-o,,hi..    .•,,l,aili,nitV.    -i,l.-(.    thr    i,KMVa-r 

m  wealth  in  all  other  imi-uit-  ha-   h,.,,,  , toa.lv  ai.,| 
unifojTii.     To  my  ii,ii„|  ihi.  ai-umcit  i-  of  tju'  -h;,l- 
lowcst  di-('i'ij)ti.Mi:  it   i-  i:upud..„tlv  ..halhnv.      It   is 
iK.t  i,i..,-fly  that  xhi-w  ha~  h,v„  iio  aoir,'(.i.ato  lo,s  a^ 
t"  wealth;   it   i,  that   th.-.v  ha.   h.o,,   an   ineah-ulahh. 
loss  as  to  wclfair.      Th..  ,„a„   l,o,„  and  l„v,|   i„   the 
co„„t,;v  i~  ,.o,   n,dy  to,,  ,i,„,s  a^  happv  a.  tho  ,„a„ 
oondcunedtopa.shisday.  i„tou„;l,„t  hi:-  jovs  a,v 
-sui,pl..,-,  ai,d  his  siilfoi-inos  an.  |o,s  poii.„a,ir.'     Ho  is 
twice  01-  tl„-eo   ti„,es   the   „,a„.      The   ,„ore   ,.,-ife,-ion 
of  „,c,va<ed  wa-es  is  a  val„ele,<  te^t.      Tov;„  h,-i„irs 
the  i„asses  i„to  .•o„taer  with  vi.-io„>  d..li-ht..      Th,^- 
live   i,i  s„,To„,idi„,i;s  as   tainted    ,„o,.allv.   a<   th..  ai'r 
thoy   In-r.atlu.    is   vitiated.       F,.;„„    ,h,.   point    .,f   view 
of  prowth  in  ri'ade,  in  ,.xp.„.ts,   in   uvalth.  no  d..„ht 
tho  depletion  of  the  tlel.ls  an.i  the  d...-av  of  airrienl- 
ture  may  be  ii,n,o,-ed.   since  matei-ial   pr..s,)eritv  in 
the  apgreeate  has  vastly  increased.     Hut  this  surely 
i.s  a  superficial  view. 


it'.r. 


pROfiKKss  or  nuiTisir  kmi-irk. 


Tlio  ili'iToaso  ill  tli<^  aj^rifiiltiirnl  popiilntinn  in 
tlic  liiilf  criitury  ln'twt'cii  ISH  ainl  IS'.H  iuikhiiiIs  tn 
iilxiiit  17.">,0(M),  wliilf  till'  iiuTca^f  in  tlic  miiiil»T 
iif  jicr^oiis  ciinaifcil  ill  iiiamifacturc  and  tratlc  diiriiit: 
lliat  prrind,  rcar!ic>  the  aiiia/.iiij:  tnlal  >>{  tl,  H. ">.(>()(». 
('Icarlv  the  natural  incrcax-  <>{  tlic  rural  districts 
lia<  ^iiKc.  and  nmrc  than  ^<>im',  tu  >\vcl|  tlic  towns  ; 
t'l'i'  in  1^M  the  relation  lictufcn  the  a;,'riciiltnral 
|ii>|)iilaliiiii  III  tlir  r'lninicrcial  was  a-  -  U>  1;  iinw  it 
i-  as    1    til  ('..-J^. 

'llial   llii-  i-  a  sa'i^facti-rv  cniidilldn  nf  atTairs,   it 

Would    need   a   iii'iat   dial   of  hardili 1   to  maintain. 

In  a  later  rliaplir  1  shall  liaxc  no  ditiiculiv  in  show- 
ing that  the  lot  of  the  dwtdli'r  in  the  coiintrv  districts 
is  vastly  licttcr  imw  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
(■eiitnrv:  and  I  have  imw  no  hc-itatinn  in  appealini; 
to  the  statistics  and  personal  eviiKiii-e  cited  in  this 
ehajiter.  "The  (lood  Old  Days/"  to  maintain  and 
emphasise  the  contention  that,  frmn  the  point  of  view 
of  >eciiriiii:  the  jireatcst  happiness  of  the  preatcst 
numher,  ami  from  those  national  points  of  view  al- 
ready empluisi-ed,  it  is  (if  vital  importance  that,  so 
far  a-  the  Mnipirc's  motroj^olis  is  concerned,  the 
people  should  he  retained  on  the  land.  It  may  he 
ohjected  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  p<'oplo  froni 
aii'ricultural  pursuits,  and  their  employment  in 
uianufactures,  has  indirectly  l»een  the  means  whereby 
the  rural  population  has  been  able  to  procure  a  larger 
measure  of  comfort,  in  that  the  output  of  textiles 
and    hardwares    for  which    the    foreigner  has  paid 


tmj:  tknoknciks  <.r  intkimmi'kici.m.  tkadk.    ,,;7 

liniicI-MiHcly,  li;is  r.Millf.l  in  ,i  niitiMnal  pnitif,  ami 
I'V  I'liiTraHtii;  thr  wcaltli  ati.l  taxaMr  raiial.tlitic-  ..f 
tlir   jM'Mi.Ic   a-    a    uIimI,.,    !,a,   .ual.l.  .1    -ucc-mw  p,v- 

•  •niiii.iit-.    tM    rnunvr    .liiti(-    d-,,!,,    tli.>M>    arlidr-    ,,f 

•  laily  u-f.  t.M,  ruiric  and  Mi^ar.  !.i  n,  ,;,v.  tlicr.'l.v 
plaoiii-  ilinii   uitiiiii  the  reach  <>f  thf  rural  p.-pula- 

tidll. 

S(i   lar  a>   it   -^r,,,.,,   tin'-,  cuiitcntinii    i-   .-(Hiiid.      ]Un 
f.r    tlic    privilr-,.    ,,(•    Mi|>|,lyiim    tlir    u.,rM    with    all 

=  "•"""■'•    "'■    '^ 1-.     i"     \vhirh     ~h,.,|,|.V     [.h.V-     un     iurnn- 

.'i.lcral.h-  part,   ami   tlic   pcoph'.   inrln,!!,,^   tl,c   rural 

l-l>n!atinu.    uitli    a    '^<,<h\     ,i(al    .,(    ..j,,.;,],   au.l    uuMy 

liiiiTv.  arc  we  In  i,rral<  tlic  hack  <<(  tlic  uatinu  (     The 

I'Tcc  of  Miy  ar:zuMicut  i-  in  unwise  .h-i n-y.-d.  hccausc 

the  cnuiitei'-ariruuient  eout'u-c:,  a  ;rrcatcr  with  a  Ie<s- 

'■'■  ''^'''-      '   ^i  'li'lly.  that  whatever  the  cn-t   tu  the 

I)cn|,le  luav  h(       and  I  di>|Mite  the  nee,  —  itv  fnr  lhe>e 

.-iipjM,sed  sacrifices,  siu.v  a  fallin-  nfF  in  the  -upplv 

of  factory   Jalxnir  unuld   iuiinediatily   -limulate  the 

inventor  to  increase  the  etfici,    cy  nf  hi^  lalmur-sav- 

inir  machinery— it   is  es>ential   tiiat   the  hulk  of  the 

Jiooplc  should  he  kept  upon  the  land,  or  in  any  caso 

should  he  kept  in  touch  with  the  land.     Klse  national 

(leeailenco  nnisi    iiie\italdy  ensue. 

Factory  life,  any  form  of  town  life,  contiinu'd 
throui;h  several  ,cenerations  means,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  extinction  of  the  family  or  race  engaged 
in  it.  It  may  be  ever  so  true  that  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  lead  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  ;  it  is  nec- 
essary to  employ  a  large  proportion  of  the  muscle 


i*;s 


ri;<)(;m;s.s  of  itunisii  K.Mriin:. 


ami  -iiicw  of  tlir  iijiImii  in  f.iri.irv  \\..rk.  I'.iit  tlic 
liriti-^li  r;ii'<-  'vill  (li-(ii\  .t  tliat  it  caminf  jm^li  llm 
pac-  t'lo  fa>t.  l'!iii'i'|icaii  rare-  wliidi  Ikim-  t'Mt<Tf(l 
ill'-  liil'l  i<\'  illl|ll^l  rial   iiitri'|ii  i^r  a--  niw   ri\aK,  will 

ill-'     iliM-M\iT      tlial      tin  V      11111-1      IKit     tiPlcc      the      jiacr. 

I  liat,  ill  .iiIht  u.inU,  it  will  ii<M  pi'Mtit  llinn  it'  llicv 
j:aiii  liir  trailf  ul'  ihc  \\li..|r  uciM,  ami  in  ilipini;  --o 
.-aji   till'   -jiriii:^   of    national    litV      tlh'    \irilil\    ut'   llir 

|ic.i|ilc, 

I  III-  i-  ii"t  a  iiialli  r  wliirli  inii'K  n  >iic-iiii  tin' 
riiiliil  K'inL'cluiii.  Iiiiliiirily  it  i-,  (,('  ciur-r,  ,.l( 
vious  l..it  it  ci.iir.i  11-  tl.<  uli.lr  Kiiipinv  it  has  a 
iliicit  Ileal  iiiii  u|iMii  cadi  |.ai  ticular  r.ilc.ii\.  lliilicr 
1"  till'  ri,l,.iii.--  liavc  rdi.  .1  ii|..iii  a  cnii-taiil  -tn  am  ■'!" 
llir  iii"-l  aihciitiiiiiii-  aii>l  -.'ll' r.liaiit  factor-  ni'  the 
rural  |"i|iiilatiuii-  \><  -1  rcn-l  licii  aid  c-iaMi-li  llicir 
cuiiiiiiiiiiil  ic-.  W'liat  cilmiial  lidiii  |•'.ll::li^lllllcll  arc 
(li'iiij:  ill  the  ticM  nt"  hatllc  iii.w  the  Australasians 
ami  ('anadiaii-  arc  ]iruviiii',  tliciu-elvcs  to  he  cipial 
til  the  liner-  in  /iin-ssr  and  rc-Diirce,  ami  arc  iiifusiiif^ 
hrave  hut  iiic.\|icrieiicc(l  Kn:;Ii-li  snhlicrs  with  tlioir 
<iwn  ailinirahlc  ([ualitic- :--  what  they  have  dune  uii 
the  cricket  tiehl,  and  in  the  realms  of  spurt  pMierally, 
wuuld  put  nie  td  an  upeii  Hliame  were  1  ti>  say  aiiy- 
thiiiu:  which  cuuld  he  cniistrucd  into  disparajjcment 
o{  their  splendid  (lualitics.  Still  it  is  ahsulutcly 
true  to  assort  that  the  men  who  have  made  the  most 
lastinfr  impression  on  puhlic  life,  and  have  had  the 
widest  iiitlueiice  in  oreatinj!;  the  history  of  the  re- 
spective colonies,  have  leeu  of  English  birth.      The 


TI!K  TKNDKNCIKS  oy  INTKIM.MI'KKIAI,  TI!  ADK.      , ,;;, 

r.XSn,,    f.,r    tllis    i.    SMtlirirnfly    nI,vi,.U^.        A,    f|„„.    i,,.,,, 

"'"    i>"<n.d    ,MUH.,    will    r.-,„.,v..    th,,    phru'>inrw,u  ; 
V.   n„I-,.,|    u.ll   .xt.nK.I   ..aw......    fur   ihr    ri;;!.,    Ki,„| 

of  iiiMii   f,,r  .•■.I.Miial   lit\;  tli.-  .•..uiitr.v  l.rr,|  „uni,  will 
»".f    l».   fnrtli,.,„ni„^r   ,•,,„„   (;r,..,f    i;,'.,,.,!,,        ij,.,',j,i,|,. 
sprakiriir.    thr   av.. ,;,:;..    f,.wn  l,.v,i    ,„:„,.    ...v..    ,„"iIm. 

'•;•-'•  <'f  lii.hlv  .kill..,]  :nr,  MMs  i.M.u.ll  ^.ai„  f,,  ai.v 
'•"I"i.v:  fn-,j,i.„f|v  )„•  run,.  .,ut  t  ■  1„.  .,i,   inniLu-.    " 
Tliat  a  lar^r,.  ,,r,.,„,rti..u  of  I;,-,,,-!,  ,.,u,^r.int.  .vl,,. 
"-W  p.  to  liriti^h  rulouh-s,  a.v  n,.t  ,,f  tl...  ,1^1.,   .,,,, 
I.  iiKi.le  oljvir.iu  l.v  fh,.  fact  that  -iinv  l^l»],  ..,  tli,r,. 
•'l'"i'ts   half  nf   .,„.!,    i,„iiii-rant-    h  ,vr    ivMir,,.,!    i,, 
""■    '   "'"■''    I^''"^'l"in.       \-,,u,    -,...i,„    ,|.a,    .arh    al,|,. 
'""''•"'  '""''•  '■'•  f''"'^'l'-  ~'nh  r  i^  vain,-,!  in  th,-   P.rir 

l-Ii    rulnnirs    as    ..luivahiit     to    the    a.hlitinn    of    i''U(. 

•"  ''"■  "'■^'''''  •'*■  '!-<■  .-nlonv  in  whirl,  th,.  Mtth-nicnt 
IS  nnnl,..  it  i.  .a  i,h.nt  that   it   i.  onlv  on  tl...  a.^uinp- 
<"'".  'I'at  fron,  a  c.lonial  point  of  virw.  a  lai-..  pro- 
portion of  th..  lunian  -oo,I.  Mwit  to  the  .-olonh^s  fn.ni 
thv  Mother  Cotintry  w<n.  .lan.aocl.  that  tlnir  rrturn 
'"'"H^  is  to  1.,.  oxplaincl.     ],a.l  thoy  Wn  s,.nn,i.  tl„. 
C'.h.nics    wonh!    hav,.    nnnlr    th..m    wclr-rmi.'.    wouhl 
liav(.  nia.h.  an  Hfort  to  ntain  th.ni.  an,!  wouhl  haw 
>iic<-i....l,.,l    in   .loin-  .o.      Of  ,,,„,.,.  fl,,.,-,.  arc  cNccp- 
t">ns  to  this  rule.      I   have  alna.lv  rcfcm,!  in  tla-,. 
lKi-''s  to  the   fact   that   some  of  ih,.  colonies   are  ...x- 
(•(•(Mlinfily  .hortsi-hte.l  in  the  matter  of  encoura-in^- 
<'"Ionisation;    and    that   for   jmrely   sectional,   seltish 
ami  non-national  reasons. the  .leinocraev  has  exohuleil 
iiou-eon.er^  I.ecauM.  their  rivalry  niipht  leml  to  lower 
the  price  of  labour. 
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In  ('oii>i(l(rin<,',  as  I  am  pli^dgrd  t<i  ('(.usidcr  in 
th'-sc  pa^o,  the  IJritisli  Knij)irc  as  a  wliolo,  it  will 
bo  seen  Ikiw  important  it  is  to  that  wIkjIo,  and  espc- 
ciallv  diirin;:  the  next  tVw  ^cncratic.ns,  dnring  which 
no  colony  can  atTord  to  lie  inditFcrcnt  to  immiprati<in, 
t(.  keep  llic  standard  of  the  IJritish  immifrrant  at 
as  high  a  lcv(d  as  pos-ihlc  J'cnnancnt  deteriora- 
tion in  that  >tandard  would  he  a  sci-i,,,,.;  drawback 
to  the  colonies.  ll,,w  ~erions  it  would  be  to  some 
of  them,  must  ap]>ear  from  the  statement  a  Xew 
Zealand  eoloiii-i  (Mr.  ( '.  I'hara/.vn )  recently  made 
at  a  meeting'  of  tiie  lloyal  Colonial  Institute.  I 
liave  already  referred  to  this  statement,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  cannot  De  e.\ayy'erale(l.  Mr.  I'harazvn 
says  that  next  to  France.  Xi  x  Zealand  has  the  h.w- 
ost  birth  rate  of  tli(>  world,  and  that  as  a  fact  the  rate 
■was  steadily  decreasini;-.  Thus,  in  1^>2  the  birth 
rato  per  1,000  was  'M.:V.'>,  and  in  l>!is  it  was  l>.">.7.->. 
Obviously  ;Mr.  Pharazyn  i-  right  in  regarding  this 
as  a  most  serious  matter. 

It  i.>  imperative  for  the  colonies  to  develop  their 
lands  that  tluy  may  help  to  contribule  tn  the  foo.l 
supply  o;'  the  world.  It  is  therefore  imperativ(^  that 
they  should  receive  the  "lass  of  immii;iant  who  is 
able  and  willing  to  take  part  in  this  work.  Conse- 
quently none  but  a  socialist  would  contend  that  the 
decadence  of  the  agricultural  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  a  matter  which  had  no  concern 
for  the  colonist.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  him. 
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Aroanwhilc,   until   some  s(>n.sil)lo   iv.i.ljii,,tniont  of 
tho   fiscal    policy  ,,f  this  r.miitry  pivcs   the   afrricul- 
tiirist   a  chance  of  succcs-,   the  "Knq.irc  as   a  "whole 
must   hcoin   to  turn   its  eves  tounr.l   Outer   Hritain 
nither  than  Inner  Britain  as  tho  future  tiehl  for  the 
«h'vel.,i,nient  ..f  our  race;  thouoh,  unless  sonu-  read- 
justment  i>  arranocl.   ^onie  system  protecting  agri- 
culture at  home  and  foste.  In-  it  in  the  colonies,  there 
will  he  a  very  ^hort  future  for  .mr  race.     To  speak 
of  a  readjustment  of  fiscal   imports  and  economical 
ta.xos,  ,Ioes  not  imply  that   the  writer  hu<  any  kind 
of  helief  in  the  immediate  jiossihility  of  a  uniform 
tariff  thr.Miiihout  the  Hmj-ir.'.     A  close  study  of  Sir 
Hiiwson    Rawson's    statistics    i>    sufHcient    to   satisfy 
the   most   enthusiastic   ailvor^te  ,,f    a     iJritish   Zoll- 
vcrein,  thai  such  a  system  is  impossihle,  not  only  now, 
hut  prohably  for  all  time.     Also  any  heavy  taxation 
of  foreien  corn   in   .,rder  to  l.enefit   the   farmers  of 
tlie   Tnited   Kiny-dom  an.l  of  the  colonics  is  out  of 
th(>  <piesti,,n.      Eut  a  moderate  tax  so  as  to  give  the 
nation's  farmers  a  chance  -and  when  I  sj.pak  of  the 
nation  T  mean  the  whole   Empire — is,  parr  the  T'ol)- 
den  riuh,  an  entirely  sane  and  sensible  suggestion, 
and  one  which  it  1..  hoves  the  Legislature  to  trans- 
late sjieedily  info  fy,.t 

So  far  however,  as  this  vexed  (piestion  can  he 
arbitrarily  treated,  this  (pu'stion  as  to  how  we  are 
to  mainta-"n  our  conunercial  supremacy,  and  yet  keep 
the  physi,,ue  of  the  nation  up  to  a  high  standard, 
kr  us  see  to  it  that  we  never  drift  into  that  miser- 
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:il''"  nior;i.<s  in  which  the  wlici'ls  .»f  j)r(»^r<\s.s  must  ho 
IHTUiancutlv  arrcstid,  uikI   in  which,   bciuf,'  oner  in, 
il    will   protii    us   nothing'   to   discover   that   onr   dis- 
tro.ss  is  ihu-  to  having'  put  the  oart  l)cforc  the  horse. 
It    i.s    clearly    a    case   of    pnttin-,'    the    cart,    that    is 
tlie  niercliandise  of  the   Kinf,nloni,  hcfore  the  horse, 
that  is   to  .say,   the   jmllinf^  power,   tiie   vii'ility  and 
strength   of  the  countiy,   if  we   allow   our   thonghtri 
to  centre  on  huge  and  inci'casing  trade  returns,  whilo 
neglecting  to  maintain  the  physical     landard  of  the 
people.     That  we  arc  doing  thj-:  ju-t  i    .w.  I  am  al.-,o- 
lutely   certain,    de-j.ite   tlie   llizuro-^        reed    upon    u-'. 
many   of  them   ohviou-ly   faNe   and   mi-leading,    hv 
that  .scliuol  of  ( 'ockn(y  optimi-ts  which  views  all  puh- 
lic  questions  through  its  own  delusive  len^^e,,  throu-h 
winch    it    can    -.ee   no   j)rogre>s,    save   mere   material 
jirt^gress. 

The  present  writer  may  jierhajis  he  jiardoned  if 
he  apj)eals  to  a  record  dating  from  hnyhood  to  sub- 
stantiate a  (daim  to  sound  imperialism;  hut  it  seems 
to  him  little  >hort  of  a  mystery  how  any  self-re- 
specting Kngli.-hman  can  >ympathi>e  with  that  shal- 
low .sidiool  ,,f  writers  and  speakers  which,  deceived 
hy  the  hulk  nf  nur  trade,  dance  i,.  the  tune  of  "  Kule 
liritannia."  furgetful  tliat  much  of  that  vaunted  trade 
represent-  base  metal.  TIi.mv  i-  nothing  vvvy  .-loble 
in  tliioding  the  world  with  shoddy;  and  it  is  to  bo 
feared  much  of  our  export  trade  is  not  unfairlv  de- 
scribed as  coming  uiider  that  denomination.  .\i:ain, 
however  small  one's  sympathy  may  be  with  the  out- 
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iiii(l-i>\ir  believers  in  the  (leiiiocriicv,  or  in  tlieir  ri^ht 
and  cajnicirv  f..  rnle— and  nianil'e.-tlv  iu<  sncli  svni- 
parhie^  can  Ite  r;i>tene(l  ..n  t-.  na  —  tlie  :,tn(leiit  nf  his- 
tory inn>t  recM'^ni-e  the  faet  that  an  etFete  deiiLicracv 
is  a  far  more  sei'ion>  (hnii^er  ti.  a  natimi  than  an  etrcto 
aristocracy.  After  all  tlie  l.a~is  of  a  rnlin^'  aris- 
tocracy is  in  the  1 pie.  from  wh.iin  tiiroui^h  vario\is 

.-taec-  of  .lev(  jniuiieiit  the  men  tit  to  rnle  mnst  i.e 
evolved.        If    ymi    destroy    the    [leoplc.    y,,u    have    de- 

stroyi'd   the  sourr'es  fr,„,,   which  the   men   \vl lake 

a  nation  ^r,.(,;,f  j,,,,]  powcrfnl  in  ivlation  to  other  na- 
tions mu-t  he  drawn.  'i'herefore  let  n»  lieware 
here  at  home  and  yonder  in  the  cdonies  of  that  mad 
piirsnit  of  trade  and  wealth,  which  hlinds  the  eves 
of  a  iKM,|)le  to  the  price  paid  for  their  attainment. 
In  other  wonN.  l,,.,k  to  the  health.  m.)ral  and  phv^i- 
cal.  of  the  ma-ses.  Thi<  can  only  he  done  hy  keepini; 
a  lar-i'e  pro]iortion  of  the  people  in  and  on  tiie  ti(dds. 
Tn  recent  years  dreat  Dritain  has  i-,'nored  this  neces- 
sity;  and  in  estimating-  the  progress  of  the  Empire, 
0110  is  honnd  to  admit  that  a  considerable  discount, 
thoniih  the  hill  has  not  yet  become  due,  will  have 
to  be  allowed  for  the  lo-s  of  stamina  and  staviuL'- 
l-ower  wln.'h  the  nep-]eci  nf  this  cpiite  elenientarv  law 
of  material  w-Ibbeing  Inn  inflicted  on  the  nation. 

I  am  aware  that  in  the  eyes  of  many  ardent  im- 
perialists the  writer  who  ventures  to  look  beneath 
appnaranoes,  and  who  suirnests  a  somewhat  different 
rcadintr  of  those  figures  upon  which  it  is  the  habit 
of  the  rampant-lion  school  to  dilate  with  unalloyed 
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satisfaction,  is  held  to  he  guilty  of  soincthing  like 
liigl'.  treason  to  the  Empire,  and  to  lie  deserving  of 
severe  rejirohation. 

I  take  a  dilFereiit  view  of  a  patriot's  dut'.  The 
j)rogress  of  the  Empire  has.  nf  course,  hf\'n  all  that 
is  ordinarily  claimed  for  it.  It  h:i<  heeii  eolnssal, 
phenomenal.  Dnt  in  all  Imsinesses  there  must  he  a 
profit  and  lo-^s  aeeoiint ;  and  it  helioves  the  control- 
lers of  the  hiisine^^s  of  the  Emi)ire  to  >,-e  to  it  that 
tiiey  do  not  hrinir  it  to  ruin  hv  takintr  un  reckoninc: 
of  the  steady  deterioration  in  stock  and  in  workincc 
plant — the  sinews  and  muscles  of  the  people — which 
so  far  as  tiie  metropolis  of  the  Empire  is  concerned — ■ 
the    I'nited     Kingd  is    steadily    resultin;:    frmn 

the  vicious  econoni..-  ceiditions  under  which  the 
fiscal  pulk'j-  uf  tUc  Emiiire  id  cuuJuctcJ. 
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111(1  nf  this  total   In-iiii  contriluitfd  tlio 
I'ulk;   not   nioro  than    .'5^    millions   roproscntinj;  the 
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that  when  the  Qiioon  came  to  tli<-  throne,  the  n 


ippcar 


ve- 


mies   (,f  Greater    IJritain   exhihite.] 
from  these  fii-ures.      Tl 
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for  tl 


10  -wlidle 


10  tiirures  for  tliat 
Knij>ire  are  set  down  at 


year  (Is;] 7) 


i  ■>  million." 


iiiplom  eontril 


of  wluoh  total  the  l'nit<.,l  K.u^nH.m  eontriDute.l  some 
r.O  millions  and  the  Indian  and  C.donial  Empire  25 
millions.  Tn  isr.O  the  revenue  of  India  was  ■2:\ 
millions,  an«l  that  of  all  the  other  British  possessions 
m  millions.  To-day  (1897)  the  total  revenue 
f'f  the  Empire  am..unts  to  l'l>.-,  millions,  of  whieh  the 
I'liito.!  Kiiii^^don,  supplies  less  than  half,  or  in  actual 
fi^'ures,  110  millions. 

Hore  then,  i..  a  record  of  progress  of  a  trulv  ro- 
markahlo  character.  A  feature  of  the  hiirhest  sig- 
iiitleanco  is  dis'overed  in  the  fact  that  the  self-jrov- 
orninp  and  ('n,un  (.donies  now  raise  a  revenue 
nearly  equal  to  ,i,at  of  India;  for  out  of  the  total, 
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£nr.,000,00(),  n..  I.ss  than  (IlM  inillioiH  iim-r  1)0 
credited  t-.  India,  and  r>i'!  laillinns  to  Aihi  rala-ia, 
Canaila,  and  the  African,  West  Indian  and  (itiicr  edl- 
tmies.  Here  a>:-ure(lly  i-  a  i-eenrd  df  pnigre>.s  wliieh 
niii^t  piv(^  jutii-e  to  the  mo^t  per.-i.-tenf  advocate  of 
a  restricted  Knuland.  meaning',  as  it  does,  that  tho 
i-ohited  nnits  wlio  have  odne  oiit  from  the^e  i-lands 
anil  j.ianteil  the  flajr  of  Knpland  in  di-tant  hinds, 
have  anipl_\  justifiec]  t]ieins(dves  hy  addin^r  einir- 
nionsly  t<i  the  ai::;rei;ate  wealth  of  ,,uv  I'aee.  Ohvi- 
onsly  a  revenne  of  n|)uard<  id'  .Ml  niillioii>  annnally 
mean-  an  immense  diti'u-ion  of  wealth,  and  of  sucdi 
happine-s  ;ts  wealth  can  lirinu'. 

It  may  he  true  that  under  an  enti ndy  ditf«>rcnt 
economical  system,  any  one  of  tho~e  admirahle  sys- 
tems— admirahle  paper  sy-tenn — devi-ed  hy  humani- 
tarian doetriiuiires,  the  various  schools  of  >ocial''-m, 
so  called,  whose  propai:andas  have  heen  so  widelv 
promulgated  in  recent  years.  Great  llritaiu  and  Ire- 
land, especially  Tndatu],  could  and  should  support 
a  mtich  larger  population  than  tli.it  which  they  actu- 
ally su|)port  under  existing  economic  svstem-.  But 
the  practical  politician  knows  that  it  is  impossihle 
to  arbitrarily  remodel  institutions,  or  to  conind  tend- 
encies which  have  grown  out  of  the  clash  of  diverse 
interests,  and  of  the  activity,  for  good  or  evil,  of  suc- 
cessive generations;  individuals,  classes  and  genera- 
tions striving  to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances 
quite  as  strenuously  and  persistently,  if  not  nioro 
so.    than  they   have   striven    to  make   circumstances 


*-IiOWTn,.FWKA,.T.r:REVENrKANnr)KMT.      ,  7; 

'"■'"  -''-'b  -Hi  ,n.,luallv  a..ln..v..,|;  th.  a..,„al 
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h-  ^vlu.•h  an   infant  l„.,..,„...s  an  a,lult.      Tl,,-  foolish 

•■'^'••'''i:^'':'!--'-.  i-.rrraintorcsulrintlHM.n,.,.lin. 
<»•  oxt,n,.r„.n  nf  ,h,  nroMniMu  so  tivalr-i 

Similarly,    a    ,„.op|,.   .annnt    I,..    I,r„„.I.t    o„    to   a 

T7  """""'  '''"'*■'"•'"  '"■*'•"•'■  ^i-v  ">v  n.a.Iv  to 
ennl,to,t;an.I  th.  effort  to  do  .o'  „„.-  n.ul'f  in 
tiu'  cnpphni,  or  the  rnin  of  that  pr,,,,!,:.  h  i,  „f 
c-onrse  s.-anvly  within  tho  provin.o  of  this  work  to 
7''    -'"'    tI,P   <,rowth   nf   ,nv    p.ni.-nlar    rralni    ..f 

ahstr.H.t  _thon.hr ;  thoud.  s-,nu.thin^  „n.v  ho  said  as 

'^  tins,  ,n  dcahn.  with  tho  intollec-tnal  progress  of 

:'-peoplo.     All  that  it  is  n,...ssarv  to  adva;.o  hor. 

KS  that  liowovcr  true-  it  n.ay  be  that  pvon  the  aco.i>t- 
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ancc  nil  the  [lart  <>(  an  i'ariic:>t  niiiiority  of  time 
ii(»l)lo  iilcals — c'(|uality  of  rcsponsiliility  as  to  work 
ai)(l  I'lay,  toj^ctlicr  witli  ciiualitv  in  the  (listril)ution 
of  wealth — such  ideals  are  uiitsidi'  of  the  schiiue 
of  the  woi'k-a-'hiv  life  of  the  iiiiictccntii  cctiliirv, 
which  ainoii^  the  many  idols  it  has  set  up,  has 
hot  up  a  standard  in  livinjj  to  which  the  va.-t  major- 
ity of  men  and  women  aspire,  and  tlii'  satisfaction 
of  which  i-  necessary  to  their  hajtpine--;.  Wealth 
and  material  comfort  have  perhaji-  heen  pur-iied 
less  for  the  sake  of  the  thinir^  themselves,  than  in 
obedience  to  that  all-pervading'  impulse  of  rivalry 
and  comi)etition  which  may  he  taken  a-;  the  note 
of  the  century;  an  impulse  which  his  kejit  at  hay 
the  opposing  imptilse  niakiuf.'"  for  a  community  of 
interests  and  possessions.  1)  luhthss  this  Iuh  heen 
well,  for  it  has  supplied  tlK-  rude  force  necessary  to 
impel  men  to  tear  themselves  from  their  homes,  and 
go  forth  into  the  u\T-tes  of  the  earth  to  make  fresh 
homes  in  lands  where,  whether  it  he  true  or  not  that 
there  was  room  and  to  spare  for  a  vast  increase  of 
our  race  at  home,  such  a  2)roposition  admitted  of  no 
gainsaying. 

Therefore  it  is  permissible  to  point  to  the  mate- 
rial well-being  of  the  colonies,  as  justifying  the  ex- 
traordinary sacritices  their  acquisition  and  mainte- 
nance have  entailed  upon  the  Mother  Country.  In 
men  and  in  treasure  the  proce-ses  of  acquiring  them 
have  cost  much.  To  this  we  must  add  the  no  less 
enormous   sacrifices   thev   have  entailed  on   the  best 
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limis.  l)iirinu  llic  like  |j(riu(I,  the  cninliincil  imlclit- 
m|iic-.>  (.t  llic  CMliiiiic-  ha-  ii(|\  aiiccd  I'nuii  :, ',  to  .'{iii 
liiilli"!!-.  ■■  'I'lii-^  -tii|)rii(|(iu-  t'a<t,""  -av-  Sir  Juliii 
Iioliiii-nii.  ami  I  (|iintc  \i\<  wnril-,  iMcau-c  I  tlmr- 
(Hiiililv  -.{'^vif  wiih  tliini  !iotli  in  -nh-tancr  ami  in 
l"riii,  nml  cniniim-  a-  iIhv  il.i  fmni  a  cnlnnii,!  >tat('s- 
III, III  lit  iiiiimiici-,  tlicv  canv  i^rrat  wi'iulit  - "  tluit 
(irt'ati  r  Ilritaiii  owe-,  iiiaiiilv  tn  Hiitl-li  lioiidlioldcrs, 
ii  -uiii  riiuihllv  c-iiiiialcd  at  .'.Tn  millions,  iiiav  jut- 
liaji-  lie  rc:;ai'il(  (1  li\  iinlitica!  |m --imi-ts  wjtli  furc- 
liniliii::.  if  not  di-niay.  Hut  wliai  iIim-  if  mean  '.  A 
stiiliiii:'  l"ad  id'  naliiinal  uldiiiatiuii-,  dn  vuii  answer^ 
— a  "■[•u-liiiiir  Iiiirdi'ii  ii|iiiii  natiipiial  ciicr'^it's  ?^ 
iin  cxliau-tinii  ut'  iiatiuiial  ic-ipiirccs,  nf  national 
>trciii;tli  '.  .\i. tiling  nf  ilic  kind.  This  liufic  ajjurc- 
patc  of  rundi'd  drl)t,  which  "iivcs  the  holder  of  every 
]inuiid'-  wnrtli  <d'  -lock  a  ve-ted  interest  in  the  Co- 
lonial Kiupii'e  of  (ireat  lirilain,  means  life,  expan- 
.-iiiu,  |)ro^ress.  eoniiiKTcial  development  and  indus- 
ti'ial  activity  tlmmdiont  oiie-fourtli  of  the  world's 
surface.  It  means  .'!(■>(»(»()  miles  of  railway,  criving 
employment  to,  who  shall  say,  how  many  hands  of 
Jlritisli  suhjects,  carryinii'  how  many  tons  of  merehaii- 
<lise  and  produce,  conveyinji  yearly  how  manv  mil- 
lions of  pas^enii'ers,  and  openiiiir  up  liow  many 
thousands  of  s(puir(>  miles  of  territory  in  and  through 
territories  which  fifty  years  at;r,  were  untrodden 
and  unmapped  wilderness^'"  Sir  John  pov?  on  to 
speak  ill  elo(pi(Mit  terms  of  the  triumphs  of  enjiineer- 
ing,    roail-makiii^    and    irrigation;    the    erection    of 
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Jvy..a,.,lH.n.|uc.tann.,.f,l,.;,,...,i„      „,,,,;„  ,,^,     • 

ami   more  niarkc!       Tl,     .       i  ■ 

.nark.. I.       |  h,.    [.nidcnt    hiian.-ial    a^lvi-cr 

warns  off  „,tondin,e  invo^tor.  in  the  fun,i<  ,.f  F,,,,. 
peau  coumrie.  witL  Punch',  admouitiou,  "Don't!" 
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1  >rfiiiiltiii^  li:i-  liiTii  alrcinlv  Imi  L(ii.r;il  ;  and  tlift 
li;i!iit  i<  lik(  \y  In  |inivc  coiitii;;!!)!!-.  (  dlonial  struri- 
li<>,  on  llir  (illii  r  lijiiiil,  iii'iiw  ill  laviiur  with  tlif  h'ind 
/"/'■  l>nli>li  iii\>-t'ir.  1 1'  we  aJil  tu  tlir  Mvcral  liiiri- 
'Ind  iiiilliiiii-  lir  lia>  lent  tlic  cnlntii-t^,  .-n  t'ar  a-^  their 
piililic  fiiiiij-  an-  rniicrriic(l,  tln'  \a>t  ■^uiii-  hr  ]\a-,  iii- 

vi->f('i|  in  the  iiidn-trir-  ,,(  iiii-;c  cdlitiiii .-^hiiipiii;.', 

iiiiiiiiiLr,  \viii('(;ru\viiiir^  .-hcip  (■aniiiiii;,  raiichin;:  and 
Ml  tnrth — We  find  hn\v  imiinati'  the  ciiiiiiiicrcial 
(•(imiccti(Pii  i-  ImIuccii  the  Mothi  ilaiid  and  the  (^d- 
I'lii"'.-.,  and  ii'iw  inalicnaiilv  the  intrrr-t>  nf  riM'thcr 
and  daiiulitcrs  ar.-  inicrwuvrn  ;  in  other  words,  iiow 
alonhiti  ly  interdependent  the  Mniiiire  i-  a<  to  its  vari- 
ous ]iarf<.  This  is  a  stroiiir  arijiinienf  indeed  for 
eontiimed  harmony;  for  tii,dite'iin^'  •  houds,  hIiico 
any  h'o>eniii^  of  tho<e  liond-  woi.  ..-trov  that 
sense  of  sec\irity  which  the  ho|,hrs  of  eohn,  .■]< 

feel,  by  reason  of  their  confidence  in  Cln-at  Hii,,.in's 
willin^rnfss  and  ahiiity  to  protect  the  cohmies  a<raiiist 
all-con...-:,  whiie  maintaining,'  in  i)erpetiiitv  the  con- 
nection which,  hy  common  consent,  hinds  mother  and 
daui>htcr<  loi;ethcr.  TIlc  indepenthncc  of  the  C(d- 
onies  woul<l  practically  mean  the  relepition  of  their 
various  stocks  to  a  third  or  fonrth  place  in  the  stock- 
and-sliare  list,  instead  of  a  prominent  jdace  in  the 
(dass  whicdi  Capid  ('ourt,  in  its  wisdom,  (diooses  to 
call  "  fi'ilt-educd  securities."  All  later  loans  would 
moreover,  be  required  to  bear  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest, iind  would  have  to  be  issued  at  a  heavy  dis- 
count.     Their  sponsors  would   have  lost  their  main- 


) 
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sN.v;    an.l   .I.,l,„    i;,.||    ,,„„,,,    ,,„,^    ,,^;^^,_^^ ^    ^,^^  _  ^ 

,'"■'•"''"""•'■'•'■'1".  ""f  .mlvuftl, l,„n,.-.  l,„t  t, 

<'i-«:it    nntiiiii   ilH-lf.   u,.u'  ■    ■ 
wnrl.l    r.M;,nl>   the    I'nirr, 

vaii.'..|  inu„rv  n„  ,,r,.,,..,.,v  1„.  „„mi,-  t..  [.poLvt, 

'*"   •'"•  '"I'T  I.an.l.   if.   „   ,!„■  v',,|,„ual    I  r.mirn 

"""■"■    '''-"     '"""•'!     'Ihv     u,,u1,|     likr    fo     ,,.,.    ..tT.vtr.l 

tl..'  I».jMn;,|  (inv.ni.n.nt  >l,n,il,|  .l.vi.I..  tn  rrmnve 
tlins..  PMrirtion.  whi,'!.  ,.n-v..|.t  iiivc.tnunt  of 
tni^r  f'HHl.  i„n,l„ninlst..rk,fh,.;:ain  to  til..  , •..Ionics 
wuuM  Im'  ....orni.)us.  Tli..v  wonl.l  tli.Mi  !..■  Mr  f.) 
lH.rro\v  „,o,H.v  at  th.-  n.t.-  of  -]  p,r  ...nt.  in-f.ad  of 
at  :\\  an.l  t  ,„.,•  ...Mt.  ;h  at  present.  Kxi-tin^r  houd- 
hMrv,  woul.l  r,.;,],  tl...  advantafr.'  in  th..  ..nhanced 
value  .if  their  li.il. liners. 

As    nvently   a?    Au-n.f.    1  >!.-..    M ,-.    ( 'iianil-.Tlain 
t"<-k  a  sfp  in  this  .lir.vtinn.  a  nn.^t  salutary  on."  f,., 
the  Crown  colonies,    in  securini,'  tli.'  j)a,--a-c..  .,f  tli. 
C-louial   I.oan>  P.ill.     Thi>  Hill  pn.vi.l.s  nuichinery 
for    the     invstment  ,,f    saviu-s   hank     funds   in  co- 
•""lal  loans  ^Miarantee,!  l,y  tlw  Imperial  (o.vernmont. 
-Mr.   I.aI.ou.-h..r(>,  writing-  in  his  journal,  was  j)I..as.-.I 
to  sti-niatise  tlw  nu.asur.-  as    -Hohs    for     Pauper 
("olonies."      \V(.   nii-ht    h^t   that   pass,   -in.-.-  the  day 
has  ^um-  by  wh.-n    Mr.    Lah..ueh.-re  .^n  hope  f.  in 
riuen.-e  ..j,inion.      Th..  s..v.-nt..<-n  .-olonial  loans  ni.M.- 
tione.l  in  th.-  riehe.lule.  amounting'  in   the  a-greptte 
to   i-;{.3r.l,.SL>0,   were   all,    r..vor.linp   t.,    Mr.    Labou- 
chere,  loans  to  insolvent  colonies.     The  Gold  Coast 
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]N'igfr  (  unsr  I'mtccinnitc,  Lii^cs  jind  Sii-rra  Lcoim 
were  (.iie  and  all,  he  nhjccted,  dei)end('nt  for  tiieir 
revfiiuc  ii|M,ii  the  diitv  (,n  imported  spirits.  .Ndu-, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ('oldiiial  ( )tliee  at  thf  Uru-- 
sels  roiifcrciiee  on  tlic  silc  i<(  alcohol  to  native 
races,  held  eaidicr  in  the  vcar,  u-cd  its  utmo-t  cii- 
licavniirs  t..,i;ct  that  duty  rai-( d  s,,  as  to  make  tradc- 
ilin,  if  imt  wliclly  hcvnu-l  th,.  ,vach  (d'  the  natives, 
at  lea-t  very  ditllcult  tu  ni,tain.  A::ain.  aliliuu-h 
fn.m  the  point  ,,{  view  ui'  settlement  and  colonisi- 
tion,   it   is  (piestii..  ai)!e  whether  the   We-t   Coa-t  can 

ever   he   converted    lu   ])n.titahh"   n-e f,,r   even    the 

conij,araf-,ly  healthy  upland,  mu^t  he  approached 
from  the  feverdiatinted  ,-,,a-.t— it  is  .,hvh,us  that 
these  co-called  insolvent  colonies  are  rich  in  unde- 
veloped wealth;  and  that  with  the  -rowth  of'  the 
country,  other  revonual  resources  will  hecemc  ,  vail- 
ahl... 

Oi)vionsly  Jamaica,  one  ,d"  the  C(donies  iiududed 
in  the  schedule,  is  in  an  extremely  unsatisfacr,,rv 
financial  i)ositi,,n.  But  it  is,  as  f  have  already 
hinted,  in  the  power  of  the  Imperial  (h.vernment 
to  remove  the  eau.^es  of  this  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs  hy  the  impo?ition  of  eountervailinir  duties, 
and  l)y  extending  finan.  ial  lielj)  to  enahle  the  ruined 
planters  to  rear  central  factories  where  suirar  could 
be  crushed  hy  modern  machinery  hy  which  the  cane 
oould  he  made  to  give  douhle  its  j)re"sent  yield.  Such 
a  measure  would,  I  believe,  enahle  the  planters  to 
regain  for  the  West  Indian  Islands  their  lost  pros- 
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iHTity.     The  Iini.Tial  GuvcTiiuuMit  has  alrcadv  done 
^^umething   in   tlii>   la^t   directiun.   and    it    will   j,rnl,- 
al'l.v   -lu   nion,.      In    anv   ...-■,    a.    .Mr.    (  hanil.rlaiu 
siiid.  m  <ul,niittiiin.  Id,  |,ill.  ^v,.  ahvadv  f,„-  all  prac- 
tical   i)m-p,,.,.s.    .yuarant.v    tlu'    luans    <,f    all    Crown 
Colonics,    inran^c   in    nu  .■ircnni-t.incc<  nmld    uc  al- 
'"^^■fl"'">  t'.dctanlt.      Mr.   i.aI>uu,-],..rcV  .nhtlc  mind 
suir-cst-   to    him   a   .Icvion,   motive     in     all     human 
actn,n.  outwardly  of  a  landahlc  charactrr.      It  i^  true 
1h'  stopped  short  .d'  arrudn,-  the  a-cnts  and    repre- 
sentative. ,d'  the  Crnun  Colonics  of  direct    rohhcrv  ; 
I'Ut  ho  did  not  scruple  to  suo-o-,.,,   li.at  these  ^n-nt'le- 
meii   eiiooura,i;cd     e.xpenditnre    in     puldic    work,    in 
"nh'r  that  they  nnVht   put  contracts   in  the  wav  ,,f 
'iK'ir  friends;   a   procee.linir  which   wonhl  ohviouslv 
he  moral  rohhery,  if  not  of  a  kind  likely  to  hrinir  the 
tlelinquent  under  the  han  of  the  law. 

-Mr.   Lahouclu're's  cMiicism   is  .pioted,   not   hecauso 
any  value  attadie-  to  it,  hut  hecau>e  it  is  a  samj-Ie 
of  the  tactics  uf  a  whole  army  of  cn.oked-brained 
persons,   who  do  m,t  hesitate  to  attrihute  ev.-rv  evil 
design  to  tnen  en-a-.d   in  the  hnsine-.  of  Imihlimr 
up   th..    Kmpire.      And    un.pi.Mi.mahlv   -,me   of  the 
mud  thrown  by  the>e  ill-conditioned  ,'.er.M,ns— covrt 
traitors— does  stick.      As  a  matter  of  sober  fact,  the 
Colonial  Loans  TJiil  was  an  entircdy  j.ropcr  on.'.  '  An 
imperial  i^.-plc  euidd  do  no  less  t"han  -uaranfe  the 
money    borrowe.l    f,,r    piddic    purpo.ses,    by   the   less 
prosperous  i>r,,vinces  of  th..   Knipir...  and  the  intro- 
duction an.l  passa-e  of  this  bill  show  that  the  Gov- 
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CTiiiucnr  of  (livai  I'.ritaiu  i<  iuvakeiiin-  tn  a  .Ine 
m-opiition  of  tlie  ^oli(larity  ami  intcnlcj  :Ml,.„ee  of 
the  I-]iii[iire. 

One   wclcniii...    thi.   ••viMcnr,.    tli,.   mnro   cunliallv. 
inasimich   as.   .Irspitc   tl...   nii.|nu',t-l    ^mutli   nf  ro- 
l.Miial   tragic   in   the   luilk,    ir    is   t..   1,,.   tVan.!,   a>   lias 
already  heen  hinted,  that  inter-imperial  trade  shows 
tendeneies    whieh    caniK.f    hut    -ive    imperial    states- 
men   j.au>e.      Sir   .l,,l,n    Culond.    ha<    reeently    .said 
that,  if  he  rrad  .tati-lies  ari-ht.  the  pereenta-e  pm- 
pnrtion  „f  the  total  .,f  eolonial  trade  whieh  Hows  to 
and   frem  the  Motherland    is   slirinkin-r   rather  than 
oxpandin.ir;  and  that,   althouuh   eohmial   trade  as  a 
whnle  was  expan.jinir.  the  tendency  was  tn  tind  mar- 
kets elsewhere ;    and    to   forsake   the   home   niarkpts. 
"If."   said   Sir   John,   -we  eould   arrive   at   a   point 
when   the   trade   of   the   eolouies   with    foreign   coun- 
tries  i.   jrreater   than   their   trade    with    the   Mother 
Country,  the  I.ittle  Kn-landers  would  h."  anned  with 
a  stroi.ir  ar-nment."     Thi^  is  und..uhtedly  a  dan^T 
ahead.     We  hav..  seen  how  the  Ili-h  Priest  of  Little 
En^dandism    has    end,,avoure(|    to    thwart    the    Gov- 
ernment in  its  efforts  to  aid  stru--linir  Trown  (Vd- 
oni.-s;    and    nothin-   would    please   that    party   more 
than  to  find  itself  in  a  position  to  j.oint  to  the  use- 
lessness   of  the   larj-'er  c(d..nies   as   markets   fur    the 
I  nited  Kingdom. 

Tn  ronsiderin-  the  -rowth  ,,f  tlie  "Rritish  Empire 
one  mu<t  of  eo„rse,  take  into  .•.msideration  the  ad- 
vance made  hy  its  component  parts,  as  well  as  the 
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Ji'lvaiK'c  ina.lc,  lu'iii-  made,  nr  tu  1„.  luad,  .  ..,•  ih,>  de- 
cliin-,   as   the  ca-c  mav   li..,   in   tlic   prosperity  of  it3 
iHttrop,.lis.      It    i>   ,piii,.   on     the   cards     tliat     Great 
Hritain  mi-ht  cninpcii.atc  licrMdl   f.,r  the  I(,s-  nf  co- 
lonial market  l,v  d.  vclupin-  her  trade  with  foreijm 
nations;  thon-h  I  liave  already  s.   ,wn  tlie  ditticnlti'^.a 
^vhiell  lie  in  the  way  of  >ucli  a    p.di.y.      It  may  l.e 
argued,  too.  that  so  Ion-,'  as  the  various  parts  of  the 
lintish    Knipire  w.re  pn.sperinir  as  unit.-,   it   would 
not    matter    whether   that    pru<])erity    was   l)ased   on 
an   interchange'  ,,f  ^,,,,1.   from   within  tlie   Empire, 
or  from  without  it.     F(,r  my  part,  I  repird  this  ar-ru- 
liH-iit  as  a  sinoidarly  shallow  ono ;  since  any  arrange- 
ment whicli  mipht  he  nuide  in  order  to  facilitate  and 
expand  trade  hetween  the  .Mother  Country  and  the 
colonies,  would  he  a  i)ermanent  one,  permanent  be- 
eause  it  w-uld  have  the  tacit  guarantee  that  it  was 
perfecting  an  ecoi..,niie  and  etfeetive  system  of  eom- 
inon  defence  for  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  shites  ineluded 
in  the  Em])ire.     How  great  and  increasing  the  com- 
mon interests  o    these  states  are,  the  tigures  already 
given,  dealing  with  public  interests,  suffice  to  show. 
These   interests   and    possessions    are   in    thenisidves 
en.mgh  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  foreign  states,  and 
do  excite  their  cupidity,   as   the  ContiiuMir   is  never 
tired   of  proclaiming;    but    when    we   consider   Low 
enormous  is  the  wealth  already  accumulated  in  the 
colonics   by   private    individual's    and    how   splendid 
-re  tlie  potential  re>ources  of  them  all,  the  necessity 
of  conserving  and  husbanding  the  strength  and  re- 
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si^^tiv.  ,.,.s  <,f  rhi.  British  Viu-(,  nniM  !,.•  u]yamit 

to  t\         |.:irriotic  citi/on  c,f  the  Empiiv. 

It  wu„],l   1,0  int.  nstiniT,  w,.,v  the  >tatisti(-  avail- 
al.Ie,  to  .,.t  forth  \vh;,t   i.  ,h,.  exact  wealth,  its  ...xact 
total,   of  (Jn.;,t<T    Britain.      Takf     ( 'ana,la,     for     i„- 
^^tan(■(^  an.j   take  onr  hrauch  only  „f  its  wfalth-prc- 
diicm-   n-ourccs-th..   agricultural    in.hHtry.      Tliis 
mdustrv  has  cxiian,!,,!  so  iiiarvcllou>ly.  tliat  in  \^U 
rana(h.'~  farms  represent..,!  a  valu..  of  :;(..",  millions 
sterhn^^   a-ain^t    l_>r,   millions   in    is.;i.      Th.^   an^a 
covered  is  now  hcfuTen  :].-.  and    lO  million  aero,  the 
size   n{  the   Empire's  metropolis,   and   lar-cr.      This 
area  is  increasintr    at    the    rate  of     1,}0(),()(»0  acres 
yearly.      Mr.    Mulhall   estimates  that   it   wonhl   take 
r()0  y.ars   to   settle  the   fertile   portion^  of  the    Do- 
minion, sup,,o>in-  the  rate  of  en.do.nre  to  continue 
a.s  in   recent  years.      A^   Mr.    Mulhall  further  shows, 
HI   .■verythinn:,   except  eonnneree,   Canada   has   mad,' 
the     mo>t     fav,,urahle    pn-irnss    since    the     Federal 

L  nion  ,if  l'^t;7      'I'Ik.  ineroi  „  ;.,  d, 

'•      1  IK    ]n(i(\i.-.e  m  tl'e  -rrain  er,ip  m 

twenty-live  years,  from  InTI  to  ls<t.-,.\va<  110  per 
e<-..t.:  in  manufaetur..s,  li;!  ;„,,  ,.,.„f.  .  ;,,  ,.,.^.,,,,,,^, 
lot;  per  ,.ent.;  an,l  in  the  value  of  h,.use  propertv 
l;'>0  percent.;  for  in  l.sTl  this  item  was  value.l  at". 
^n  an,l  in  IS'.;,  ,t  us  „.illions.  (-ommerce  ahme 
sh,.ws  ,luring  that  p.u-io,]  a  cmiparativelv  small  ad- 
vance. In  1S71  it  totalled  ;!!).l  mi!li,.>ns,  in  189.5 
4fi^  Mr.  .Mulhall  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute 
tliis  disparity  to  the  "insane  taritf  regulations," 
but   fur   which    "imports   and   exports   would   have 
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""■'••  •'^<''l,      lu"   iiiainti.i.is,    •■  i„   ,ho   ,;„„„   ,i,,„,,,,.   ^^ 
til''  iigncuJtun.l  au.l  inamifacturin-  iii.lu-trv." 

''••'"^■ipal  Gram   l.as  ,na.l..  s.„n..  ,xtn.,nHv  jMTti- 
I'c.it   (•..inments  on   tlic    ...xtcrnal     trade  „f    ('•ana,]., 
••  Let  It  be  clearly  nn,Ier.r,.n,i;-  say.  rl,i.  authnrirv 
•  tliat  (  ana.la  lia>  only  ,„-,,  ,narket<  w,,,-,!,  sjM.aking 
"1-      (>nenf  rlie.n.  (irear   Urilai,,,  si,,.  ~l,a  •  .s  .„,  etpwd 
t<n,.s  uith  ev,  ry  foreign,  :,ali.,„.  an.l  fro,,,  the  other 
the  I  tnte,!  States,  she  i,  .h.harn.l  s„  ln,„r  ;,.  .h,.  j, 
c-onnoete.l   uith    firitai,,.      The   fnnner   uouhl   he   a^ 
<.pe.i  t,.  her  a>  it  is  n.-w.  wer,.  <he  u,  unite  c.tnnier- 
c-ially  with   th..  KepuMie.  an.]   against    IJritain,   an.l 
were  she  t..  d.>  so,   ^h,.  w,,nhl   then   at   onee  get  tl... 
other   market   als.,."      Prin.-ipal    CJrant    was   of   the 
opinion  that  th<.  a-I.-ption  of  the  pnferential  svsfn, 
f.-r  the  Empire,  would  lo.ve  free  tra.],-  relations  with 
tlie  Inited  States,  in  that  th..  Ameriean  voter  is  so 
keenly  alive  to  the  imporlan...  of  the  British  mar- 
mot, "the  men.  pn,.peet  of  a  pn.f,.ren...>  l.einir  p-jv,.,, 
>n  It  to  his  rivals,  wot.hl  he  en.M.ph  to  hrinjr  hinrinto 
a  business  frame  of  mind." 

Mr.  John  Charlton,  repn.sentin-  the  Lil.r.ral  party 
in  Canada— a  j.arty  whi.-h  .ame  into  office  nnd..r  the 
leadership  of SirWilfridLaurier--to  earrv  free  trade 
with    the   United    States,    .le.-lare.I    .on,,.'  little    time 
iip>  that,  should  Canada  be  tinallv  baulked  of  hr, 
endeavours  to  obtain   a   r,.eiproeifv  treatv   with   the 
T  nite.l   States,   his   party  wouM   n.luee  the   l)alanee 
of  tra.le  a.irain.r   her  by  th..  n.dn..tion  .,f  Ameri(>an 
nuports  at.l  M-o„hl  .•,.,...  to  .li^eriminate  against  the 
Jloiherlaii.l. 
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Til  any  <-asc  it  i>  .--i^niiticaiit  that  since  ls!t:,.  wh,.,! 
tlic  cxj.orts  and  iinj)()rts  (  f  ('ana. la  ainountci  t(.  41;^ 
million-,  there  has  be(  n  a  marked  increase  in  th(> 
totals.  Thus  the  exi.orts  {uv  IMMi-T  were  a  trille 
under  JO  millions,  and  th,>  imports  sli-htly  nn.ler  2,-) 
millions,  the  total  o''  Iioth  amunntinir  t<i  1::>.'5,77l',()(|(». 
For  1M»7-S  there  was  a  total  piin  of  u'-rlv  teu 
millions  sterling',  the  e.\i)orl^  amoiintimr  tu  £.'5:3,2J(),- 
-'00,  and  the  imports  to  i;:.>'.t,L';i(»,  Km).  Thus,  in 
three  years  the  trade  of  the  Dominion  has  increased 
hy  sixteen  millions  sterling. 

These  tifTures  are  sufJi.ient  to  j.rove  that,  althouLdi 
Canada  started  on  her  real  career  a^  a  nation  nearly 
a  century  later  than  the  Tnited  States  the  day  may 
come  when  her  proi)erty  and  w.-alth  will  e.pial  that 
of  her  southern  nei-hl.onr.      Mr.   .Mnlhall  say.  that 
the   reason   the    Unite.!    States   have   ahs.-rhed    more 
than  70  percent,  .d'  IJritish  emiVration  since  I]rit<:.ns 
l>e-an  to  emi-rate  on  a  scale  ..f  any  imjx.rtan.e,  is 
to  be   f.)uii.l    in   two  main   pauses.      First,   that  the 
cost  of   passa-e   was   less;     and   second,   because,  the 
American  Government  pave  free  farm  lots  of   :(50 
acres  to  newcomers.     F.ir  my  part,  I  regard  this  ex- 
planation as  wide  of  the  mark.     Those'  reasons  ex- 
isted, no  doubt ;  but  they  were  small  ones  in  compari- 
son M-ith  tlio  fact  that  the  War  of  Independence  gave 
the  United  State?  a  bip:  advertisement,  and  established 
for  her  a  prestige  which  attracted  the  adventurous; 
that  tlie  Kepublic  was  abb-  to  offer  ready  employ- 
jnent,  and  tliat  she  had  many  years'  start  as  to  rail- 
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•';'"  '^  'I'^'i'i.,!  to  ;„l.l  In  I,,.,-  u-,,,lth  in  this  way, 
since  tl„.  toti.l  .•ini-nition  t„  Cana.l.i  l.a^  Aunvu'a 
<U':uW  fi.lli.,-  ..tr  .i.i.-<.  isss,  ^vlicn  the.  Hirnr...  w.to 
••U.^:.:i.      In    1-1.7   t|„.v   ,,„,,.    ,-;,-,       j.^_^   ^,^__,._^^ 

tlu-c  yciiis  the  vuw^rnt'um  tn  thr  Cut,.,!  Staf^ 
>lin\vs  a  ivh.tiv..  .liininufin,,.  w!,;i,.  „.n,v  si-niti<.ant. 
>till.  the  im.nlxT  nf  Uriti.!,  innui-rants  ivrnrnin- 
t..  tlHM.  inlands  l.as,  >i,ur  ls>s,  averaged  alxmt 
1  <»(>.(»(  10  a  y(ar. 

I  fear  Innvever.  that  it  innv  >ee,n  t..  nianv  that  T 
iini  wan. h. ring  SMI, leuhat  fiv,,,  the  actual  -uli.livi>iua 
of  my  ,-iirantie  sniiject.  I  liave  cnv.l  i„  this  hefore, 
am!  I  may  .it  a-ain.     T  claim  in.liiliicuce. 

Th..    author    ,,f    the    chapt.r    ..ii    Cohnnol    Pulinf 
>n„J  I'nnins,  i,,  /hr  f!,i:,n  nf  (J„rrn   I'/V/^r/,,.  e.liteil 
l>y  Mr.  Iliimphr.y  Wa-.l.  says,  rather  "  i.reviou>lv," 
that  ill   tlie  ;!()  y.ars  !,<.tniv  fV.hrati.m   the  pn.grels 
of  Caiia.hi  was  oivat.r  tlian  in  tlie  period  suoroeding 
that  achieveiueut.     He  wmte  in  lss7,  a„.l  was  thoro- 
f.'ir  .■(.mparin-  ,ine.|ual  p.rio.ls  uf  time.      As  he  savs 
h..wevor,   the   artificial   stiunilus   resulting  fr.mi   tJi.^ 
('ivil  War  in  Am.  rica  (  Im;(I -tie,)  ha.l  ceas.-l  t<.  exer- 
cise any  influence  in    IssT,  whil..  the  repeal  .d"  the 
Re('ii)n)eity    Act    h.'fween    ('ana. la    and    tli.>    1        ,.,1 
States  eliet'ke.l  the  .level. .pnient  .d"  fra.le.     ]]ut  that 
Canada    has   nnw   entered    iijm.h    a    peri-.l   .,f    rapid 
.levid.ipiiient    !nr   which,   since   the   adei-tion   of  the 
Fe.lcral  Act  of   ISiiT,  sho  has  Iieoii  preparing  her- 
self, nerd  nfit  ho  questi.med.      The  purchase  of  tlio 
Iludi-on's  ]>ay  rights,  comprising  Manitoba  and  the 
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she  at  prcM-iit  lMM>fs  C.J.-.d.OdO),  I„it  that  >Ii<-  inny 
1»<'  cniiiiiid  upon  to  fciil  tl]r  Motlicr  Coiiiitrx  for 
(ciitiirii  -  to  conic,  and  to  aild  iiiatriiall v  lo  the  wcalili 
(it   the  woflil. 

Ill  many  ways  the  proiri-o-  of  Aii-tralaMa   i-.  even 
more   rciiiarkalilc   than    that    of  Canada.      \\-   aL'^iv- 
^atc  drht,  aniountini;-  to  soinctliiu--  like  l.'L'(»(i,nn(i,0(i(), 
run   he   li-htly   horiic,    fop    thi'   -n  atcr   part   of    that 
dclit  i-  npn-cntid  \,y  i-cprodnrtivr  a-ctv      Accord- 
inir    to    Mr.     Mulhall.    ^.".     millions     .-tcrlin!:    is    the 
moiety   of   the    .h.i,t    which    cannot    1„.    -.,.    i-c^r;, ,•,!,.,! ; 
I'lit   it    ir,  ditlicult   to  acccT  ■     h,<,.  tii^i, ,•(■<.  -.jiicc   Ans- 
tralasni.  ncvcf  Inn  iiiL--  lionc  lo  war,  and  never  havinir 
bi'cn  threatened   hy  war,  can   -carecly  have   incurred 
H  deht  ainonntini;  to  v.">  millions  on  ol.jects  ineapahle 
•  •f  yieldin--  a   relnrn  on   the  money  e.\pende.|.      Mr. 
Midhall    poinis  out,   however,   that    in   anv  ease  this 
^")    millions    i,    only    s    j,,.,.   ,,,,,1,     ,,j-   ,]j,,   ;,„ir,.,.„;)f,. 
Avealtii  of  An>tralia,   the   ratio  of  the   national   deht 
to  national  wealth  heini-  *'.  jur  cent,  in  Great  P.ritain 
and   Ireland  and    12   per  cent,   in    France.      (Juotini; 
('n.uhill.    this   in-;cni,,us    writer    (  Mulluill  )    say-^   that 
in   IXNS  the  wealth  id"  Anstralia  amounted  to   l,l;i(; 
millions,    as   eoin])ared    with    2i;    millions    jti    ls:;s. 
C'crtainlv  an  v-xtraordinary  increase,  and  one  which, 
althouirh    it    donl.tless    suffered    consideral.le   tempo- 
rary  diminution    in   tlie   early   nineties,    when   Aus- 
tralia oxporieiu-ed  a  sharp  commercial  setdiaek  due 
to   the   reckless   way    in   which   the   hanks   advanced 
money,  is  probably  maintained  to-tlay.     The  avera^je 
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'"■  -''l;;'Ml-m,.,.x,,.„.,.„,.  Ti..,an.a,li,.,...,..a,n 
^";'"'.^'-'"l"'-«-'l-".  sin....  ,1„.  l,„lk  .,f  ,h,.i,  „.„„„, 
V'""'    '"    'l"'"f    ""    i"'I-rt.'l    ilriri-l,    ,„.,„|,,.,.        [„ 

^^^00.,UU,      Tl,..   fn,i,   ..,.„,,  .a.  .,„.„.   „,„.;.  ,„;;. 

■">-:  l...n.v.  p„„lt,.v  a,.,l  ..^,..  an.„h,.,-  ,h,-....  n.il 
^:";=  ;;;!;•'"  '!'.■  .Inin-s,  ,.In..,lv  „f  X.„.  s,„„l, 
^^ale..  \„.,ona  an-l  .Wu-  /..alan.!.  ,„-,„l,„.,.,|  at  ,h„ 
rate  ot  seven  milli.m^vearlv.  I  wa^  alu„u  ,„  ,av  in 
in.v  ha.te  that  the  pro.ln,.e  repre.ente,|  i„  tln^'  >■' 
ni.lnm.  sterling  wa.  mninly  ..,n<,„ne.]  in  Australia 
"^elf,  ImU  tl,e  <tate„,e,.t  w-,„!,l  !„,  i„a„,nate  \,h 
tralia,   a.    N^eu-  Zealan.I.   ,>   n,„   „nly  se.uliu.  fr„z..n 


I:»B  I'KoiiUKss  ov  MiMiisn  i:Mi'iiii:. 


ilflM    fll\|ii.i    nir;il    III    !;irL:i     i|ll,llil  it  ir-    In   till uiifrv, 

hiM  fiiiii  .il-n.  .\i.ir''i\  1  r,  till  ('.iitr  re. -CIV  1-  Lir^c 
;iMi|  iiKi'.  :i-iiii:  (•iiii-ii;iiiu.  Ill  -  1,1'  imal,  Inittir  iiiid 
*-}iii>  ti-iiiii  .\ii-ir;ill;i.  I  Inn  ilnrc  i>  \viii»-<:r.  .wiiiir, 
:iii  iinlii-irv  wliirh  in  ~i'\i  ral  ni'  ihr  culLiiic-  i-  ni.ils- 
iii'^  rii|ii'l  luii^ri'--. 

\\  ill   M      it      i-     f   Ilirllilicnil     lliat      Ml      llll'     ilci'c-^intl     C'f 

(Jiiicii  \'icin|-ia,  .\ii-irali,i  w  a  ^  i^'iiii  la  rl  \  fiL^afli '1 
II-  a  I'liii'liH  III  va-l.  iiiiu  ii'Idv ,  ami  tiii|ir(i.l!ii-ti\  i- ;  of 
lilt  If  u-c  In  till  M.itlici-  (  'nil  lit  rv.  ■  :i\r  a-  a  'liiin  jiiiii;- 
pf"ini.|    |..r   licr  i-i-iiiiiiial-   ami    I'^r   ■"  iii'"ir-,lu  \\c|i~  " 

^'■ii''i':iM\,    tlir    II  iiiarLil'lc    j.fnMivss    d'    tin iiilfv 

i.-  ai  nii:;  ilic  pliriiMiiKiia  nf  the  cciitiirw  llrtwcni 
1"^Hl  ami  l-^.".(i  ilir  rate  ,,t'  iiialri'ial  ]-r..-r(-^  in  tli(,> 
|»ii'iiiii  r  (•..1m|i\  ,  Xrw  Siiiilli  W'aic-,  \\a-  -\<>\v.  'I'lic 
iiiafriai;r  rair  m-c  -li.wlv,  ami  tlir  iiirna-f  <•{  |in]iii- 
la'inii   \\a-   mainly   ,liii-  in   t'li -li   arrival-    tVnm    Kwi:- 

lillld.       (  »l'  cnliiv,.,    a-    ill    CMTV   ntllcr    pai-t    nt'    the    Wnflil 

whi'i'c  L:n|(|  iia>  liiM  II  (li-:rn\ci-,il  ,ai  a  laf:;(>  ami  nas'- 
al)lc  -rale,  ill:-  fnrtuiic-  if  Autralia  uitc  I'-talilishivl 
liy  the  -ih-.'.  "fill  -i-arrh  after  il.at  mineral.  It  i-,  si;;- 
nitieatil  that  it  v,a-  the  ( 'alif,,riiiaii  ili-mverie-  which 

led     In    the    -\-tel|iatie    (|Ue-t    n(    ^n|d     |e- 1|  1 1  i  Pi:'    ill     I  lie 

Hmis  at  l!atliiir-t  and  Hallaral.  'I'la  ->  tli-envrrie^ 
Miiehrniii-ed  with  the  n|ieniiii;  nf  thi'  -rmml  half  nf 
the  cenriiry.  A-  if  hy  inaiiie.  the  jim-pect-  nf  An>- 
tralia  were  ciifirely  revnhiTiniUM'd.  Sfairiiatiiin  ami 
listle^sness  crave  way  tn  activity  and  |irncTe-«.  The 
motive  of  the  early  -eeker-  after  i^nhl.  nr.  tn  lie  ae- 
eiirale.  their  liaekers,  wa>  tn  arreM  nm^rratinn  frnni 


•"•"^\n'  "i'  ui:\)  Ml    i;i.:\i;M  K  am,  ,, 

Aii^M';ili;i 


.llhl       I. 

Ami    ilic    -II,.,-,..,    ,,(•    ,i|, 


"'■■■'"■'•''   III.  t   w  nil   it,  iiiiti,.;. 


7"" '"'-  '""^'■.-•"-i-w:„„H„v, 1.1,1  ,i:,„i,,,„|. 

'"■:■''""■'-  ^"■'■'•' ■'■'I-:   .IV..   i„,„„,,   lar,,..  ;.n,i 

."■""'""■'^  ■-.lun,  .-,x   ,1,,,,.,:   .,!„,,..   ;„,1.„,„.., 

^'•■'""''    '''■l'""'-    'I—    ■..,■(..,„•„.    ,|i-,.„v,.n-,.    „f    „„|,, 
'"  "'•"•''-""-  ~^i.v.  ,1,,.,.  :„■,., l,.,.u„   „.,„,.  ,1...  |.„|,1„; 

'''"'""      '"'■'•^'"^    -"'    I'l  — Ik.    ,„i,.-,in.   I,    ,„„„ 
,'■   '••■'■'"•'''■''   "'^"    '"    "-   i^'-t    liv.   v,.n.   „f,|,.,.„v..|.v 

""■  ^'"""""  "'■  '^""1  "n,i,.,.  ,.„hi.,,,„i,  ,■„,.  ,,.,„;, 
'•'"•;;'"  •■"•'■'■^ '"  •=•■'"•"""■  'iih-  11. .n.  i:.  s„„i.  ,„ 

!';■■'•  ;■":  ;""-'^"''i  v:,Miv  ,„  ,ii,. „,„,;,„„., 

"'"'"':'  ""■•^"-'-l-i-'^-n,..  an...lv.,|,.  I,,,,,,.. 
•;;'""'  '"'■  ''^  l"-'"i'"-''  i',  Au.fr.lK,  M,„.,.„v,.|.  .^ 
.Mr  (,.„.„,.,•  n-n.irk..  wl,,-,,  th,.  ,„i,H.<  I,,.,-;,,,,-  |..-. 
7''l'-P'-''nHiv,..  , I:..  ,,,.,,,,,,,;,,,.,.,,;,,,,  1,^,,,^^.,^^.^^,^, 

',","'"'  """i"i-  ""•-nn.rv.  l,i„>,,n..,li,„,ir„v,.,. 
llic   l.llhl. 

"•"■^'■'"'■"''"■I'-xiinit.vnf  ,„,■„,.,.  i„,h„  ,1,„  „„•„,.,, 

'""^^   '"■   *"'■''•   '^•"'  ^"•"   '--^    -:■!  ^.M.  ...   n.u-.nl    lil,- 
'■',     •"  ''"'^''  "■'""•  '"I"n-ni-r,.r  to  tl„.i,.  „,.,!,,  i,,,^  ,„j,j 

"'"TT   ''"■  "■^'''-•'^.^-  "'■  ='   '•■"",trv    t,.  .naiut.i;.    . 
'"7''",?'   ""■   '"•'"'"'-   "^   "-   -il.    ^in,I    nu.,,    .].],. 
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draw  otlnTs  to  lliciu.  Tlnis,  in  l^r»(l,  tlu'  amoxint 
(.f  land  under  cultivation  was.  as  wo  have  soon, 
Cr.O.ddO  acres.  'Idle  nund)er  of  she.p  was  1^,000,- 
(100.  In  ls7:5  there  were  .•{,.".00,000  acres  of  culti- 
vated land  and  the  sheep  nund)ered  74,000,000.  In 
l^'.iT-OS  the  sheep  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
(^ueen>land  and  Western  Australia  alone  appear  to 
have  aiifrre^ated  S2, 000, 000,  while  the  area  under 
cultivarioi"  had  also  increased. 

N'o  Itetter  ''ay  of  hrinfring  home  to  the  iniapina- 
ti>in  the  sidistantial  ])ro<iress  Australasia  has  made 
can  he  j,nv(n.  than  ^Ir.  Gonner  pives  in  the  volume 
to  whi(di  T  have  already  referred.  Before  ls;?7, 
he  sav'',  '■  the  averayc  man  would  have  cultivateil 
one-quarter  of  an  aii'c  <if  land,  and  owned  twenty 
^hi'cp.  while  he  would  Iiave  exportet'  <r'.ods  to  the 
value  (d"  l!!t  and  employed  less  than  tv.o  tons  of  ship- 
ping;'. .\ow  he  woidd  cultivate  nearly  twice  tlu» 
acreage,  and  own  rather  less  sheep,  but  his  exports 
would  he  nearly  ihaihle,  and  the  amount  of  shipping 
put  in  motion  hy  him  would  he  actually  doubled, 
'{"hen  his  share  id"  the  revenue  was  £.'5,  and  !;ow  it  is 
W  1  Is."  The  writer  is  comparing  a  jKipulation  of 
upwanls  of  .")  millions  now  with  ir),000  or  so  in 
istl.'].  Since  ^Ir.  Conner  wrote  in  ISSO  or  there- 
abouts, th(^  population  has  increased  rapidly;  and 
to-day  the  above  figures  would  need  to  be  expanded; 
though,  having  regard  to  the  temporary  check  Aus- 
tralia ex])erienced  in  the  early  nineties,  not  very 
materiallv. 
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1  here  a»-c  of  (•oiir>o  iimro  wavs  of  domonstratiiiff 
the  rapid  p-owtli  of  Australia  than  those  already 
hroujrht  forward.  Xcw  South  Wales  has  now  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  thousand  factories,  and  the 
deposits  at  the  Australian  banks  probably  exceed 
i:iOO,()()(>,00(».  The  number  of  letters  per  head  an- 
nually sent  through  the  post  is  about  eipial  to  the 
number  circulated  thnniirh  the  post  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  progress  of  Xew  Zealand,  notwithstanding 
the  recurrent  Macn'i  wars,  which  were  the  com- 
monplaces of  th(>  earlier  years  of  its  settlement  by 
British  colonists,  has  been  no  less  remarkable  than 
that  of  the  mainland.  Thepensof  J.  Anthony  Froude 
and  Anthony  Trollope,  and  those  of  hundreds  of 
other  writers,  have  convinced  mo:n  stav-atdiome  Eul'- 
lifihnien  of  its  manifold  charms — climatic,  scenic, 
and  social.  It  has,  too,  the  distinction  of  being  the 
most  go-ahead  of  all  our  colonies.  Tn  the  direi'tion  of 
social  and  political  experiment,  it  has  adopted  and 
put  into  actual  practice  many  of  the  most  advanced 
reforms  co.iceived  by  the  i)olitico-social  philosophers 
of  the  Motherland. 

There  are  other  colonies  and  groups  of  colonies 
in  which  the  advance  has  been  conspicuous,  though 
not  so  consi)icuoiis  as  that  of  Australasia,  or  indeed 
that  of  Canada,  "^o  far  as  Africa  is  concerned,  the 
Southern  colonies  are  of  course  of  infinitelv  greater 
present  importance  than  the  Western  or  Ea-tern 
settlements;  while  their  future  promise  is  out  of  all 
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coniji.irisoii  irreatfr  than  that  of  the  most  promisiiicc 
British  colony  in  any  other  [)<irt  of  the  African  coii- 
tiiicnt.  .Moreover,  S.uitii  Africa  i.^  the  keystone  of 
the  Empire,  and  fr  ••"  tiiat  j.onit  of  view  alone  is 
all-iinj)ortant.  For  this  reason  and  for  reasons 
stated  already  in  earlier  chapters,  and  above  all  he- 
canse  at  the  moment  of  writing,  events  are  in  prw^ress 
which  make  it  ini])ossiljle  to  deal  witli  Soutli  Africa 
satisfactorily.  I  shall  treat  the  ])ro<iress  of  South 
Africa  as  it  affects  that  of  the  British  Empire  in  u 
separate  chapter,  toward  the  end  of  this  volume. 

It  will  be  pro|i"r  to  say  that  altiiough  neither 
British  Ea»t  Afi'ica  (  Tganda )  uor  Xigeria  I  the 
West  ( "oa<t  geneiMlly)  i-;  likely  to  become  ui'  im- 
portance as  a  home  i'ny  Englishmen,  boih  have, 
es])eciallv  Xigeria.  great  present  value,  ami  the 
l)romise  of  greater  future  value,  as  trading  centres. 
The  country  v.-aslied  l)y  the  Xiger  is  densely  jK.pu- 
lated  ;  and  the  natives,  as  tradesmen,  are  for  savages 
on  a  somewhat  high  piano,  for  they  retain  in  many 
instances  some  of  the  characteristics  of  their  an- 
cestors, or  preilecessors  in  possessi<m  of  the  territory; 
the  negro  kingdoms  of  the  ]\Ii(Mle  Ages.  Moreover, 
the  country  is  rich  in  palm  oil,  hiiles,  rubber, 
gum  and  probably  in  minerals.  Ashanti,  which, 
bke  the  Xiger  Territory,  has  cost  us  several  minor 
wars  in  recent  years,  is  certainly  rich  in  minerals; 
and  if  th  ■  price  quoted  in  the  market  for  the  shares 
of  a  Ciiinpany  concerned  in  exploiting  its  gold  iields 
nniy  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  its  wealth  in  gold, 
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Aslianti    nnist    Ik-   rcckoiird    ainoinr  tlio    future   <,r,,!,l- 
produciiiir  countries  of  the  world.      Tlic  (iol.l  (V.a.st 
("olony,   which   now   inclu.h's   Ashanti,   was   founded 
ill    1><)S.      It  has  a   revenue  of  t^.'iO.OOO.  a  Public 
Expenditure  of  £-2t\',,(H)0.     Its  inij)orts  are  -t:9;]i,r,:}T 
and  its  exports  fsTT.ooo.     -pi,,.  revenue  of  La-os  is 
i;i7!t,0(l(X  its  Public   Kxpenditiire  tl(;s,o()0.  it^  im- 
port-^   £V)0 1,000    and    its    exjK.rts    f!»7.-,.000.       The 
n-venue    and    expenditun-    of    the    Gambia    amount 
••'Ai^hly  to  i'2.-.,000  in  each  instanc..,  and  its  imports 
and  exports  to  £110,000  and  £117,000  respectively. 
Sierra   Leone    receives   £10:.,000   and   spends    £]lt';,- 
"<»<>.      Its  im{)orts  and  expr.rts  aie  about  etpial.    Th.-v 
lall    about    a    hundred    thousand    pound-;    under   tlie 
million.       The    inqx.rts    an.l    exports   ,,f   the    .\iir,.r 
Coast    Protectorate,  and   tlw  ]:oval    .Vi^er  (N.mpa'ny 
( the  latter  now  absorbed  into  the  former  bv  the  Act  of 
IS'tll)  fall  little  ^h.Tt  of  ihn-e  millions.     This  colony 
IS  1  think,  destined  f(.  be  of  j^reat  commercial  value. 
Pnlike   the   other   West    African   colonies,    it    has   a 
va:t     territory      and      population;     its    hinterlandj 
thou<ih    somewhat    circumscribed    by    the    airents    of 
France,  stretches  far  into  the  interior,  and  includes 
uiilands  of  irreat  value  which   may  even  be  utilised 
f-r  colonis'iti.ju.      As  has  Wen  said  already,  we  owe 
this  c(dony  in  the  nuiin  to  the  ener-ry  and  persistence 
of  one  man,  Sir  George  Taubman-Gohlie,  a  man  the 
British   Empire   will   ever   hav."  caus.>   to   remember 
^vith  gratitude,  for  had  he  not  stood  in  the  broach, 
the    fairest    porti..ns    uf    West    Africa    would    have 
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slipped  i'rmn  our  <ii';isp.  Tlic  iiKliffcroncc  and  ])ri)- 
crastiiiation  of  our  ndcrs  have  been  the  means  of 
our  lo-iiifr  niueh  that  oupht  to  have  heen  ours;  l)ut 
a  substantial  territorv  remains,  thanks  to  the  efforts 
<»f  this  patriotic  Knglishman,  who  must  rank  as  one 
of  the  aetive  empire-makers  of  the  eentury. 

As  to  East  Africa,  that  country  remains  to  prove 
itself.  For  the  moment  its  value  is  strategic  rather 
than  commercial,  in  that  its  proximity  to  the  Soudan 
enaldes  Great  Britain  to  keep  out  certain  jiossible, 
intruders  by  way  of  the  eastern  coast.  So  far,  too, 
as  the  other  colonies  and  dejieudeiicies  of  the  Km[)ire 
are  concerned,  it  may  be  said  in  every  case,  I  think 
(  Kirypt  and  India  and  the  Asiatic  po«scs>ioii>  ex- 
cepted), that  their  importance  is  subsidiary  to  that 
of  some  larger  possessions,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  direct  contributors  to  wealth,  they  do  not 
make,  and  are  not  likely  to  make,  any  great  show. 
Thus  in  the  ^lediterranean,  Gibraltar,  Malta  and 
Cyprus  are  all  of  strategic  ratlier  tlian  commercial 
importance.  ^lauritius  and  its  dependencies  have 
of  course,  considerable  connnercial  valu<^  in  addition 
to  tlieir  vast  importance  as  defensive  factors.  The 
exi)orts  and  imports  of  ^fauritius  fall  little  short, 
taken  together,  of  four  millions;  and  its  revenue  and 
exj)enditure  little  short  of  one  million  sterling.  Ber- 
muda, Bahama,  Ascension,  St.  Helena  and  the 
Falkland  Islands  are  again  mainly  valuable  by  rea- 
son of  tlieir  geogra])hical  position. 

That  Fgypt   is   intimately  associated  with  impe- 
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though  whether  or  not  it  is  strietly  correct  to  include 
it  in  the  British  Empire  I  do  not  know,  and  I  must 
frankly  add  I  do  not  care,  since  our  position  there  is 
practically  regulated   by  the  Anglo-French   Conven- 
tion   of    1S9I>.      f^rance    is    the    only    power    which 
at   any   time   was   likely   to  chall(>nge   our   right   to 
remain  in  the  country,  unless  that  challenge  were  a 
part  of  a  general  movement  against  us.     In  regard 
to  Egypt,   it   is  ol)vi(jus  that  our  presence  there  is 
largely    duo    to    strategic    reasons.       Certainly    tlio 
country  contributes  nothing  directly  to  the  wealth  of 
the  Empire,  though  our  presence  there  benefits  many 
Englishmen  whose  capital   is   invested    in   Egyptian 
Funds,  as  in  a  similar  connection  it  benefits  many 
Frenchmen  and  the  citizens  of  other  nations. 

The  -tory  of  our  connection  with   Egypt  is  full 
of  interest;  and  T  must  say  it  tempts  my  pen.     But 
exigencies  of  s],ace  necessitate  vigorous  self-repres- 
sion.     For  all   practical   purposes  it  will  sufl^ee  to 
say  that  Great  Britairi's  first  appearance  on  the  scene 
as  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Egypt,  was  in   IST.'S, 
when  Ford  Beaconsfield  was  astute  enough  to  buy 
the  Khedive's  Suez  Canal  shares  for  four  millions 
sterling.     The  money  was  merely  a  sop  in  the  pan; 
for   the   Khedive   was   nuidly   extravagant,    and    his 
finances  going  from  bad     to    worse,    England    and 
France  interfered  on  behalf  of  British  and  French 
bondholders.     In  the  end  the  i)iactical  control  of  the 
country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Finance  Ministers 
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iippoiiitcd  liv  flic  two  (■(iiiiitrics.  This  d.uil  control 
(  IST'.*-'^''! )  was  tcriiiiiiatcd  liv  the  incptitiKU'  of 
FraiK'o,  who  refused  to  take  her  share  in  repres-ing 
tlie  insurrection  of  Arahi  Pasha.  If  may  be  said 
then,  tliat  since  ISSO  tlie  authority  of  tlie  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  already  a  shadow,  has  been  reduced  to  a 
ii^^iuent,  and  Kuiiland,  preserving:;  the  nominal  au- 
thority of  the  Khe(|ive,  has  really  ruled  the  country  j 
tliouirh  it  has  needed  twenty  yi'ars  to  establish  the 
authoi'ity  of  Egypt  over  the  provinces  of  the  Soudan 
whicli  revolted  under  the  Mahili  in  the  first  instance, 
and  his  successor,  the  Khalifa,  in  the  second.  The 
faihire  of  the  Egyptian  troops  to  suppress  the  Mah- 
di's  inf-urreetioii.  led  to  the  nienioraMe  expedition  of 
General  (iordon,  and  to  the  tiiurder  of  ;hat  heroic 
Englishinan  at  Khartoinu.  I'or  a  time  the  Soudan 
was  abandoned,  Imt  in  I'^'.l.")  (Jreat  I>ritain  began  to 
])ut  into  execution  her  long-Tiiafured  plan  for  its  re- 
coiKpiest.  Lord  Cromer,  the  ( "onsul-CJeneral  at  Cairo, 
and  the  Sirdar,  Lord  Kitchener,  brought  that  work 
to  completion,  .step  by  step.  1  )ongola  was  occupied 
in  ISOr;,  Omdurnian  in  1M>*^,  the  Khalifa  was  tracked 
down  in  the  last  months  of  1  >',>!>,  and  Osman  Digna, 
whom  many  have  regarded  as  the  foits  cl  oiign  of  all 
the  mischief,  was  captured  in  the  first  weeks  of  1900. 
lender  the  British  rulers,  Egypt  has  been  made 
a  self-re.specting,  s(df-sup])orting  country,  with  a  rev- 
enue well  in  excess  of  its  expenditure, a  system  of  jus- 
tice and  education  has  been  established,  the  oppress- 
ive pashas  suppressed,  the  land  irrigated,  and  in  brief, 
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wud  most   prn-pcmus  states  i>{    t 


11-   \V(irlil. 


S, 


I)  ahso- 


liito  lias  hcvu  the  siuvcs-  u\'  iiritisli  adiuiui.stration, 
that  the  vounir  Khcdivo,  who,  for  .-cvd'aj  vcar-  after 
his  succossinii  to  the  thrcnic  iinw  the  Kiiiili.-h  rulers 
endless  troiihle,  has  at  la>t  thi'nun  (dT  his  evil  French 
and  native  advisers,  and  has  o|K'nly  confessed  that 
(jreat  Britain  Ikh  ])r(jved  herxdt'  tn  h,.  the  friend 
and  heiiefaetor  of  his  dynasty,  his  ju'ople  and  his 
country. 

I  have  dealt  thus  hrietly  with  the  dealings  of  thi^ 
Hritish    Empire   with    Eirypt   in   this   place   hecause, 
I)rimarily  and  technically,  (nir  presence  in  the  coun- 
try was  due  to  a  tinancdal  reason,  and  in  the  second 
de;:ree    duo    to    our    position  in     India,  with  which 
Eirypt,   beinir  a    half-way    Iioum-,    is   intimatcdy   <'on- 
nccted  ;  and  so  heiiiir,  its  c(jntrol  must  over  l)c  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  to  liritons.      Moreover,   1   propose 
to   conclude   this   chapter   with   some    further    refer- 
ence to  India,  a  reference  which  must  h^  linal.     A.s 
in  the  case  of  i:-ypt,  in  that  of  India  the  ma,2:nitude 
of    my    theme    ohlii^es    me    to    exercise    compression 
whenever  it   is  possible  to  do  ;-o ;   and  assuredlv  the 
fact    that     no  less   an   authority   tlian    Sir    Kichard 
Temple,  is  to  deal  with  the  ]>ro2:ress  of  India,  relea,-es 
me  from  the  ohlication  to  do  more  than  merelv  indi- 
cate her  place  in  the  great  scheme  of  t!      British  Em- 
pire. 

Whether  India,  taken  as  a  whole,  ami   taking'  the 
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ciKtrniMiis  inciraso  of  ht r  population  into  considera- 
tion, ha--  roallv  firown  in  woaltli,  it  is  hard  to  sa_%. 
Trntli  has  many  facets,  and  in  studvinp  the  complex 
prolilems  connecTcd  with  the  gmwth  nf  British  power 
in  India,  it  is  jios.-.iMe  to  sec  in  this  increas<'  of  lier 
peuple  an  increase  of  injuria!  wealth,  while  it  is 
impossihle  to  iirnore  the  view  that,  in  niultij)lyinii; 
so  (piickly,  the  ])eople  of  India  are  running  a  frreat 
risk  of  outstriitpinir  the  resources  of  the  peninsula. 
However  this  may  he,  it  would  he  foolish  for  any  one 
to  attempt  to  deny  that  under  liritisli  ruh^  during 
the  century,  the  condition  of  the  people  has  steadily 
iin])rovcd.  They  are  no  longer  allowed  to  die  of 
famine;  in  any  case  stupendous  exertions  are  made 
to  save  them  from  this  fate.  They  arc'  not  suhject 
to  continual  unrest  and  warfare;  their  lives  ami  prop- 
erty are  secure,  while  th(y  have  heen  freed  of  various 
lirutal  institutions  which,  under  the  cloak  oi  relig- 
ion— and  no  doubt  they  were  generally  believed  in 
by  the  ])eople — condemned  numbers  of  blameless 
women  and  innocent  infants  to  death.  It  is  T  think, 
itnpossibU'  for  the  most  bitter  opponent  of  English 
rule  in  India  to  i)uestion  the  material,  social,  and, 
so  far  as  an  appreciative  minority  goes,  moral  ad- 
vance of  the  Indian  peoples  since  they  have  come 
under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  The  people 
have  few  requirements,  and  are  accustomed  to  the 
siinple-t  living.  But  there  is  an  irreducible  mini- 
mum of  subsistence  to  fall  below  which  means  star- 
vation.    It  has  been  for  many  a  long  year  the  business 
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nf  British  administration  to  ki'cp  tlii'  food  supply 
from  falling  below  that  niininuim.  Assuredly  it 
cannot  be  said  that  this  ideal  has  possessed  Great 
Britain  througliout  the  whole  of  the  eeiiturv.  The 
annals  of  British  rule  in  India  would  izive  unhap- 
jiily,  the  lie  to  sueh  a  eontention.  I!ur  in  an\  ease, 
durini:  the  Victorian  era,  whether  India  was  undiT 
the  rule  of  the  Kast  India  ('.)ni))any,  or  under  the 
more  direct  Imperial  control  which  has  obtained 
since  the  ^MutiTiy,  it  is  obvious  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  save  the  people  from  impending  famine, 
and  in  most  cases  successfully. 

Again,  that  the  incidence  of  taxation  presses  far 
less  heavily  on  the  individual  under  the  present 
regime  than  in  any  other  period  of  recorded  history, 
is  safely  to  be  assured.  Thus  the  annual  revenue 
of  the  Emperor  Jehangir  (1009-11)  was  £."^0.000,- 
000,  and  of  a  later  ^logul  Phnperor,  the  famous 
Auningzebe,  something  like  £'^0,000,000.  Xow  it 
is  obvious  that  this  revenue  mnst  have  been  derived 
from  taxation  three  times  heavier  than  that  which 
the  British  Government  imposes;  since  although 
the  area  of  Aiirungzebe's  empire  apitroxiniated  fairly 
nearly  with  that  of  British  India  to-djiy,  the  popula- 
tion must  have  been  infinitely  smaller,  since  it  was 
constantly  decimated  by  disease,  famine,  war,  and 
under  the  recognised  ystems  of  judicial  and  sacer- 
dotal murder  which  obtained. 

Since  tlie  accessioji   of  the  Queen  we  have  adflet! 
greatly  to  the  area  of  British  dominion  iu  India, 
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liiit  wlit'ii  uc  consider  tliat  tlio  rtvcnuc  w ,  f2i',()00,- 
oon  III  1>;;7.  i:;;7,<MMt,(»(i(»  jii>t  btforr  th.'  Mutinv, 
tT  1,<M)().()(K»  in  1^"^.">,  iiiid  t:i()0.()(i(i,()(Ki  ,,r  tlicn- 
iil"iiit>  tdilnv,  iiii<l  flic-c  i\\i-\-  iii'c  tiiLcii  ill  CMiijunc- 
tiiiii  witli  tliii-c  (ithci's,  vi/.,  tli;it  tlui-c  lia-  ixtii  no 
iiiLTca-f  of  taxation,  on  tlir  contrarv.  taxation  lun 
Ix'cn  niiti:i:ati(l,  aii<l  thai  llncc  \va.-^  no  considcralilc 
increase  of  territorv  lieiwcen  l^^.'i.  when  the  rev- 
enne  was  CT  I,<i(l(».(i(io,  and  l•^',l^.  wlien  it  was  IJii^.- 
(XMI, ()()(>  (this  is  reckoninu  the  rn|iee  at  its  fai-e  value 
of  two  shilliiii,'s  ),  it  is  oi)vions  that  there  nin-t  have 
lieeii  a  w(in(hTful  i:rowth  in  the  jiopnhiiion.  There 
donhthss  Inis  been  a  far  more  etTecti\-e  sv-toni  of 
tax  coJK'ction  in  recent  vear^.  No  one  properlv 
anienahh'  to  the  tax  ha-  heen  aide  to  ese;i],p.  What 
i-  even  more  to  the  jxiint,  ii  jtroid'  is  atForded  hy  this 
constant  inilation  of  the  revenne,  that  the  monev 
(■(dlectrd  now  i,'oes  into  the  jiuhlic  exchequer,  instead 
of  stickinir  to  the  [lalms  of  the  cullectors  as  in  earlier 
years. 

It  i>  to  lie  noted  that  m>  far  as  the  land  fax  p:)cs, 
Akhar's  revenne  fi'oin  this  source  in  \C,{)'>  is  iriveii 
at  17^,  millir)us.  A  century  later  Aurunfizehe'^  land 
revenue  amounted  to  ."JS  millions.  Hut  in  1>;37  the 
Kast  India  ('omi)any  only  received  12  million.'!  from 
this  source.  In  I'^'-'4-r.  it  was  rather  less  than  2:2 
millions,  and  to-day  is^i  represented  by  something 
like  27  millions.  Again  it  must  be  remembered 
that  tliese  ti,£:ures  are  ba-ed  on  the  nominal  value 
of  the  rupee,  two  shillings,  whereas  that  coin,  tluctu- 
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1-.  iM.  t..  I>.  1,1. 
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It  riiav  1,..  >,.,.„  fp,„,  ,1,,,.,.  ,,•„,„.,..  tliat  l,„|ia  l,as 
''"''"  '■'••''  ""'"•••'"'  I'^"^''<-  -.  Car  n^  ,1...  I,ulk  ,.f 
,•/'•"!''"■  -""-  '"'f  ^^•'"■•l"'-  Hr.M^!.  o.Tn,.n,..v  has 
'^"lany,uark,.,l,n.,n.lnri„t..||,vtualrtl-....t  „,„,'.,  anv 
'""  ^"'  "'""-t  .iM,li-nn^ui-.l,al,lr  min..n.v  „{  iIh- 
IH'o,,l,.,  may  VV..II  h,.  ,,„,...i,„„„|.     l',,.,V,..,,  ^..^  _^,„, 

lcrs,.,.,n.  t,.  i,„.!in,.  totlu-lM.lirf  that  it  ha-  and  hi. 
•■I'"'""'   <->'"nan,l.    ,vs,K..-t.       I,.    a.>y   .....    i,    ,,„„„., 
'":  ;''""■''   '''^'f    "'-itish   inlhH.n....  ha.  ...uhnv-.l    I.nlia 
^^■'""l"' . •-.•>,.  of  a  s.nall  l„„|y  .,f  „,.i.v  stum,M,rat,„-< 
^^1'-  :.  V  vaii.ly  .....hav,,,, nn--  t,,  pn,,„h,ri..   \V,..t,n. 
'nsmmuMi.  in  an  unr.,no,,uai  Kasfern  ,.nvirunn...nt  • 
"'"''    '"    1''^'"    K"^'IM..    a.v    hil,.,nrin^r,    n.„M.i„„<lv. 
or   .UK-nnsnonsIy,   to   in,-i,..   th,-   ponph-   tn   .vh^llion 

ll.as.n.h,w,.,lit.  tn,,  uithav,.n,ar„ha-,.n.>su.hi..h 
'""  '^  '''^''  f"'"'"'"?-.  In  oth.r  .v<,„.,.,s.  fn.ni  all  I 
c-an  learn.  ,t  ><.,,ns  to  n.r  that  the  mental  o„th,„k  of 

Jn.iia  toMlay  ,s  vrry  much  uhat  it  uas  in  tin.  ,|av.  he- 
fo.v  Chv,.  an.l  Hastings  huM  th.  foundations  nf  Jirit- 
i.-h  power  m  that  va>t  eonntr^-. 

The  ,MiMie,h.|,t  of  India  was  estin.at-d  ar  f-';)-' - 
;;''•'"'  '"  ^^'''■-  '"'^  "  i^  >H--ary  ,..  ren.en.he; 
fl.at  a  very  ]ar;re  proportion  of  thi<  total  is  seareelv 
t<'  '"•  '•<'^^''-  I'"l  as  a  deht  in  the  -ense  that  our  \a- 
t.'.i^al  Deht  i>  a  deht.  It  is  not  dead  monev  ;  ...  far 
ns   nearly    noo.o,.„,0„o  .,.,.,  u   is  reprodu^tiv,-,   the 

oapttal,  as  in  the  ..as,.  „f  Australia,  having  l.een  spent 
on  constructing  public  work.,  which,  to  ,;  e  Sir  Ilcirv 
1-t 
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Maine's  wnrils,  now  contrilnitc  u  larL^i  r  tntal  of  r(*- 
ccijit-  tn  the  trca-niy  than  tin-  wlinlc  df  tlic  interest 
pavalile  to  tlie  orittiiial  lenders.  And  tlii>  autimrity 
tiirtlicr  »a_vs  the  hojiet'ul  part  id'  the  hu>iiie>s  lies  iu 
tlie  fact  that  tlioe  pidilie  works — railways,  eanalj 
and  irriiratioii  wniks — show  a  ti'iideiii  y  to  heconio 
ni'ire  and  more  productive;  therein-  redticiiifr  the  lia- 
hility  on  the  expenditure  iiictirred  in  waj^in;;  war 
ami  kindreil  expeii-es. 

To  compleie  tin-  rapid  survey  of  the  financial  po- 
sition of  the  Kmi)ire.  it  i~  neee->ary  to  add  that,  from 
the  point  id'  view  of  trade,  the  Strait-  Settlements 
and  Hoiii.'  Konu;  an-  of  i^n-eal  importance.  llong 
Kontr  has  a  revenue  id"  nearly  half  a  million,  and  its 
expenditure  somewhat  exceed-  that  s\im.  'I'he  sta- 
ti'lies  (d'  it<  trade,  which  is  mo-t  coiisideralile,  are 
nor  avail. ii)le.  The  imports  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments exceed  20  inillious  and  it.s  exj)orts  are  a  tritle 
over  Jo  millions. 


HOMK  (iROVv'TH. 
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II  «>  -M  K    <;  H  ..  w  r  II  . 

Tin:  statistics  ,,f  tlios,-  r,,l,u-t  npfi,„ists.  Sir  RolHTt 
Ciiff.n  i.n.l  Mr.  .Mid.;,.'!  .M,iii,all.  ar...  -,.  t.r  ;.-  my 
knoulcl^r,.  ,.xt,.M,|>,  Mi.iini.raHu.1.1..;  ,„,r  -lu  I  k.u.vv 
tliiit  tUvv  liav,.  ..vcr  l.,.,-.!  scrinu-lv  nr  .uc,  ...sfuHv 
'•I'alln.o,,,!.    .,,,   ^„    f^„.   ^,^   ,,„„,,„.,,  ,,.,^.    „„;,„,„,;. 

ti.nt  details  i-n.      Thcs,.  aMihuritics  „,ai<r  out  a  -l.-ri- 
ous  case  f..r  tl.c  ^.n.u-tl.  of  national  woaltl. ;  an.l  nu- 
qiK-sti.mai.ly    ti„.    j.r-.^'rcs.s   „f   the-    .[otluT    Cunntrv 
Ikis,  on   til."  wliolo.  Ixvn   n.arvollous,  and  osp,.,.iaIl'v 
inam.llon<    in    tlic    y,,,rs    fnjlnuinir    ILr    .Maj.-tv's 
accession;  for  i)ri.,r  to  that  date,  nr  more  propcrlv 
J.r.or  to  ls;j„  ,p  thcrcahont.s.  tlir  nati.-n  |,a,l  s,,,nM.'lv 
^ot    over    the   c.xliaustion    an<l    listl.-ssn,-ss    r.snltin'- 
fn.n,  tl.,.  lonj:  ,lu,.l  with   Franco.      To  ,,„t  it   in   an" 
othcr  way,   the  nation  couhl    not    rcadilv  divert    its 
thoughts   and   onorjrios   fron.    the   chann.d    in   which 
thoy  had  so  long  run.  and.  ^trango  a<  it  mav  .ocm 
for  some  tinio  the  ..essation  of  the  war  put,  po.sitivelv 
a  check  on   progress  which,   neverth.-less,   as   I   have 
shown,  had  Wn  during  the  war  itself  consuleral.Ie 
^^h.le  however,  such  figures  as  Air.  :\rull,all's  are 
lUHloubtedly    trustworthy    in    themselves,    thcx    con- 
vey, standing  alone,  misleading  impressions,' which 
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nt'od  to  lie  cnrrcffcd  by  a  close  studv  of  tigiire.-,  and 
data  of  a  Ic-s  oj)tiiiii>tic'  cliaractcr ;  tigurc-  and  data 
to  l>c  fouud,  for  instance,  in  Mr.  Charles  jiooth's 
I'mipcnstii :  .\  richirc.  tu\f\  The  Cuiidilioii  nf  flu; 
A(j('d  I'ljar,  and  in  writings  bearing  njion  the  suiler- 
ings  of  the  '"  n;:k('d  and  destitnte,"  such  as  (ieorge  R. 
Sims'  llotr  iJii-  I'iinr  Live,  and  General  IJooth's  //( 
Darkest  h'liijldnd.  Snch  reading  will  cure  one  of 
;iny  tendency  to  niuhie  o])tinii--ni. 

It  is  of  course,  iniixissilile  to  deny  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  decrease  in  j)auiierisni  -ince  the  niiildle 
of  the  century;  tliough  the  returns  for  the  I'nited 
Kingdom  si  ill  >how  about  a  million  ])au])ers,  or  about 
1  in  4(»  lor  the  entire  population.  I!a\ing  regard  to 
the  (■normou■^  adv.inces  nnide  in  the  wealth  of  the 
middle  ai!d  working  (da-se-,  this  state  of  atfairs  can- 
not be  regarded  as  even  approxinuitely  satisfactory. 
I'or  my  part,  I  co;ifcs-;  I  am  in  no  degree  inii)re<sed 
by  these  he;iped-up  statistics  of  national  jirosperity; 
for,  side  by  side  with  this  prosperity  and  ])ossiblc 
hap|iinr'ss,  we  have  among  us  an  enormous  minority 
— the  actual  pauper^  are  only  a  snuill  portion  of  tho 
whole — of  ]ioverty-stricken  persons,  nniny  starving 
and  all — save  those  f(  v  who,  armeil  by  temperanient 
or  some  other  internal  aid,  rise  -u]ierior  to  circum- 
stance— living  in  a  condition  of  abject  nusery  and 
hop(dess  despair. 

We  will  not  again  traverse  the  ground  over  wdiich 
we  trav(dle(l  in  dealing  with  actual  and  jiotential  co- 
louisatiun,  but  1  must  ouce  a^aiu  protest  against  the 
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clangor  of  being  misled  hy  thoc  t!r,uri4.iu-  vi:-,i.)ns  of 
national   proiiiv-w   which   statisliciiuis  of   the   roseate 
order  are  so  quick  to  force  ui)on  onr  acceptance.     It 
was  Professor  Thorold   Koo-ers  who  said  that   tlure 
was  a  large  population  collected  in  onr  oreat  cities, 
which  equal  in  number  the  whole  of  the  j)eople  who 
lived  in  England  and  Wales  six  centuries  ago,  "  whose 
condition  was  more  destitute  and  whose  homes  were 
more    squalid,    whose    means    were    more    uncertain, 
nnd  whose  fortune  was  more  hopeless  than  the  poor- 
est serf  in  the  [Middle  Ages."     This  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  hysteria  or  sentimentality.      Personal   ex- 
perience   and    knowledge    lead  me    to  accept  it  as 
perfectly  true.     Profc;sor  Rogers  sjioke  of  homes. 
That  very  word    '  -^rae;   sweet-smelling,    wholesome, 
pure ;  the  word  whion  brings,  other  things  being  equal, 
a  flush  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  the  cheeks  of*  the 
most  unemotional  of  the  vast  majority  of  well-to-do 
folk,  is  a  misnojuer  as  applied  to  those  ill-smelling 
foul  dens,  the  atmosphere  laden  with  minute  organ- 
isms destructive  to  health  and  ultinuitely  to  life  it- 
self; laden,  too,  with  the  hideous  and  lurid  vernacular 
of  their  in-dwellers. 

Professor  Rogers  was  right.  The  serf  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  knew  that  his  life  was  at  the  mercy  of  his 
lord,  knew  that  his  wife  and  his  daugliicr  might  have 
to  relinquish  to  that  lord  that  wh.ich  is  more  than 
life;  and  to  live  '-  '.,^r  the  ban  of  such  risk?  was  with- 
out doubt  very  i  .er.  Rut  the  vast  majority  escaped 
these  dangers,   and   lived  through  their  uneventful 
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lives  ill  ('(imparativo  comfort  and  cuntcnt.  Botwoeii 
tliL'in  and  the  "  good-for-nothings "  who  swann  in 
our  great  cities  there  is  a  difference  in  kind,  not 
in  (h'gree,  for  the  lives  of  our  urban  outca-ts  are  but 
poor  things  to  take,  and  the  lioiiour  of  their  women  a 
hard  tiling  to  seek.  Mr.  Edwin  II.  Keruin,  who  has 
lived  and  worke(l  among  the  -outcasts  of  East  London, 
that  "  huge  (hist-bin,"  to  use  his  own  words,  ''  into 
which  the  huniini  rubbish  of  the  whole  land  empties 
itself,"  avlvdcates  farm  coloni;'<  as  a  cure  {or  the  evil. 
I  cordially  sujjport  him.  I  have  advocated  conij>ul- 
sorv  and  labour  colonies,  not  necessarily  across  the 
seas,  as  a  cure  f()r  the  mischief  siijce  1  first  learned 
to  use  my  pen.  Such  colonies  have  succeeded  in  Ger- 
many. In  Holland,  where  there  are  no  poorhouscs, 
and  few  able-bodied  pau]iers.  labour  colonies  are  a 
part  of  the  national  system  of  government. 

I  must  not  however,  go  beyond  my  text.  T  remind 
mvself  that  T  am  concenn^d  with  things  as  thev  are; 
and  outside  of  the  admirable  organisatior'^  >f  the 
Salvation  Army  and  many  kindred  efforts  which  are 
in  no  sense  oHicial,  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made 
by  our  rulers  to  cope  with  this  terrible  evil;  at  all 
eveiils  since  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  when  the 
haphazard  system  (»f  diunping  down  our  paupers  in 
Canada  obtained;  a  system  which,  however  conven- 
ient it  might  have  been  from  a  local  point  of  view, 
had  nothing  to  conuiiend  it  from  an  imperial,  that  is 
to  say.  national  point  of  view;  and  from  a  colonial 
point  of  view  was  altogether  indefensible  at  any  time^ 
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and  in  recent  vears  cjiiito  inipcwsihle.  Mr.  Kerwiu 
justly  says  tlie  matter  is  one  which  must  bo  gra})|>le(l 
with,  since  slumdom  is  a  curse  to  London  and  con- 
trihuttiry  to  other  curses.  It  is  the  curse  of  all  our 
j^reat  cities,  and  uidiajjpily  it  is  a  curse  incident  not 
only  to  the  cities  of  the  Motherland,  hut  is  becoming, 
as  time  goes  on,  the  curse  of  the  cities  of  the  Empire 
generally. 

Armchair  sociologists  and  jxditicians  are  accus- 
tomed to  dismiss  the  growth  in  mmibers  of  the  resid- 
uum class,  in  that  the  growth  has  not  been  greater 
relatively  than  that  of  any  other  class,  that  it  is 
simply  a  case  of  multiplication  all  round:  an 
extraordinary  argument  surely,  since  the  happiness 
which  i)rosperity  brings  is  not  lieaven,  while  the 
misery  of  the  outcasts  and  vagal)ond>  is  ludl.  Again, 
can  the  happiness  of  a  thousand  beiiigs  be  put  in 
the  scale  against  the  misery  of  a  unit  i  Happiness  is 
after  all  a  negative  condition;  misery  is  a  positive 
one. 

If  however,  we  elect  to  forget  this  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  society,  it  would  still  be  something  of  an 
over-statement  to  declare  that  the  condition  of  all 
fither  (dasses  of  society  has  nniforndy  improve'! 
throughout  the  century.  Doubtless  if  we  take  the 
upper  middle,  the  middle  and  the  working  classes  in 
the  mass,  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement,  but 
within  those  classes  many  sections  have  suffered — 
the  rural  landowners,  so  far  as  the  upper  classes  go, 
and  the  farmers,   so  far  as  the  middle  classes  go. 
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1  liat  these  clas-i's  wliidi  had  ha-u  accustomod  t<>  live 
on  tlic  interest  of  invested  capital,  liave  been  i^'reatlv 

iinpoveri>lied  li\-  reason  <>{  the  cheapness  of  nionev, 
or,  in  other  -.vords,  the  heavy  fall  ii.  the  rate  of  inter- 
est on  caj)ital,  cannot,  of  course,  Im-  considered  as  an 
nninitif,^ated   evil,    since   evorythin-,'   which   tends   to 
tlrive   an    individual    into   heinc:   a   prnducer    which 
ohli.iros  him  to  live  hv  the  sweat  of  his  hrow,  instead 
ot    hy   tiie  sweat   of  his   neiiihbonr's   hrow,   nmst,    I 
snpposo,  on  the  whole  he  Indd  to  he  conducive  to  the 
frond  of  the  coininnnity.    This  coniiiulsion  however  to 
laliour  has  in  itself  caused  suifering  hy  introducinir  a 
iiuinher  of  fresh  coin]>etitors  into  professional  life, 
thei-ehy    lessening,'   the   waire,    and   sometimes   appro 
priatiiiij  the  veiy  means  of  sid)sistence  of  the  original 
strugglers.      IJut  this  consideration   is  involved   and 
to  pursue  it  takes  jui^  too  far  ati(dd.      Likewise  to 
specially  indicate  the  various  trades  that  have  been 
mined  by  economic  eau-s,  the  removal  of  protection, 
the  ai)plication  nf  machinery,  such  as  the  silk  weavers 
of  Spitalfields,  to  mention  a  picturesque  industry — 
for   it  was   in   the  hands  of  the   descendants   of  its 
founders,    the   Huguenot    refugees   of    1088 — would 
trespass  too  much  on  inv  sjjace. 

Looking  at  the  matter  broadly,  the  evidence  of 
growth  in  the  wealth  of  the  mition,  here  in  these 
islands,  is  of  course  overwhelming.  Thus  the 
national  debt  has  been  reduced  from  £900,000,000  in 
181.-,  to  about  £r„'}S,000,000  in  1808,  and  the  inter- 
est   payable    has    decreased    from    £30,000,000    to 
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£2.'), 000, 000.  f'onsidpriiiir  the  va-t  incrca.^o  in  the 
poiuihition,  tlio  burden  df  this  (U-ht  has  hccii  gn-atly 
li^iitcntMl  since  Isl."). 

The  j)(>j)uhition  of  Great  Britain  and  Irehuid  in 
1801  \\\as  It'.J  millions,  in  1811,  alx.nt  18.1  mil- 
lions, and  in  l^iM  ahout  2."]!.  When  tiie  Quecu  came 
to  the  throne  it  was  set  down  at  2r),(;r)0,0()().  In  Is.")  I 
it  Wiis  upwards  of  2~l  millions,  in  ISOl,  20}  mil- 
lions,and  in  IsTl  nearly  :52  millions.  In  l>Mt,when 
the  (^ueen  had  coinj)let<(l  fifty  years  of  her  reign,  it 
was  ahout  ."iT  millions.  At  the  last  census,  ISlM,  it 
was  a  little  more  than  .'1>^  millions,  and  although  Sir 
Kohert  (iiffen's  calculation  that  it  would  he  nearly 
45  millions  at  the  end  of  the  century  is  not  likelv  to 
he  verified,  the  figures  for  ISiXi  being  ;}!•.',  millions, 
the  total  in  1901  may  possildy  reach  IlM  millions. 
The  decrease  in  the  size  of  families,  owing  to  later 
marriages,  not  to  mention  other  social  causes  which 
are  increasingly  operative,  and  which,  if  these'tend- 
encies  continue,  will  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon 
the  future  of  rhe  British  race,  for  nundxMs  must  tell, 
may  he  held  answerable  for  Sir  Ixoberl's  miscalcula- 
tion. 

It  cannot  he  denied  that  high  as  tl..'  ratio  of  in- 
crease in  the  British  race  at  hom<  still  is,  it  is  not  so 
high  as  it  was.  T  have  mislaid  the  figures  I  had  in 
readiness,  hut  T  remember  that  Germany  now  takes 
the  lead,  and  that  Great  Britain  does  not  come  second 
on  the  list,  in  these  comparative  statistics  of  the  na- 
tions' fecundity.     Of  course,   in  such  a  matter,  so 
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long   as    a    stoady    iii('r('a>c'    is    iiiaiiitaincd,    quality 
counts  f<ir  nuu-li,  and  what  we  have  to  consider  is 
wliethor  the  better  elements  of  the   British   nation 
are  increasing,'.      Despite  all  that  has  heen  said  as 
to  the  .sterilisation  of  the  untit  hy  natural  processes, 
it  is  only  too  clear  that  the  nation  is  still  ciunbered  hy 
an  enormous  dead  weight,  in  the  shape  of  criminals, 
])aupers,  tramps  and  vagabonds.      This  class,  to  which 
T  have  referred  in  the  earlier  i)art  of  this  chapter,  is 
probably  recruited,   iu  a  very  large  measure,   from 
without,  by  the  subsidence,  so  to  speak,  of  the  ''  dregs 
and  feoilence  "  of  all  other  (dasses,  rather  than  from 
within  by  inherent  increase.      Tint  it  will  be  readily 
conceded,   and  those  facts  connected   with  the  agri- 
cultural   population    must    be    rememl)ered,    that    if 
classes  which  should  remain  stationary  increase,  and 
those  that  should  increase,  decrease,  there  can  be  no 
national  gain.     Although  it  is  obvious  that  the  re- 
striction in  the  increase  of  the  British  race  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  Empire,  that  is  to  say,  the  British 
Isles,  has  affected  mainly  the  upper  and  upper-middle 
classes,  these  are  the  classes,  excluding  that  portion 
of  them  which  has  become  effete  through  over-indul- 
gence, best  fitted  to  carry  on  the  race.     It  must  not 
be  forgotten,   in  considering  this  delicate  problem, 
that  with   the  constant  raising  of  the  standard   of 
living — and  despite  the  cheapening    if  most  of  the 
necessities  and  luxuries  of  life,  the  increase  in  the 
cost   of   living   due   to   the   multiplication   of   needs 
and   sources   of  expenditure   continues — the   upper 
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classes  are  the  verv  classc 
largely  with  any  cuinfort  to  themselves,  and  there- 
fore with  any  benefit  to  the  nation.  Simpler  tastea 
hereafter  may  simplify  the  j)ri)l.lcm;  l.nt  for  the 
moment  we  must  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
England  has  always  been  an  exceedingly  demiK'ratic 
country,  and  that  although  the  u]  ;ind  downs  of 
fortune  have  affected  families  through  tlir  course 
of  generations,  rather  than  in  one  generation  as  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States,  y(>t  there  has  been  this 
constant  interchange  of  social  status  going  on  among 
the  people.  So  it  comes  about  that  much  of  the  best 
blood  of  iMigland,  the  best  blood,  let  us  say,  during  the 
^Iiddl(>  Ages,  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  veins  of  the 
humbler  middle-class  families,  and  even  in  those  of 
field  labourers  and  mechanics,  while  much  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  day  has  apparently  sprung  from 
nowhere;  though  close  examination  of  facts  often 
shows  that  what  is  dismissfed  as  the  vapourings  of 
venal  heralds,  is  true  enough  in  the  main,  and  that 
the  self-made  family  is  after  all  only  reverting  to  the 
position  of  its  ancestors.  Having  touched  bot  ni, 
the  rebound  has  come,  and  the  <pnilities  which  en- 
abled these  ancestors  to  rise,  re-appear  in  descendants 
more  or  less  remote. 

From  this  we  may  hope  that  s<>  b)ng  as  the 
backlxme  of  the  country,  the  self-respecting  classes, 
keep  up  fairly  well  to  the  old  ratio  of  increase, 
tliere  is  not  much  fear  for  the  f'lture  of  the 
race,  always  supposing  that  some  check  can  be  de- 
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vised  t.)  kfoj)  the  ninil  pupuliiti.m  fmm  flockinj; 
info  tlic  towns.  So  far  tlic  middio  cla-^cs — a  ^)ino- 
vliat  luislcadiiin;  term,  Init  as  used  liorc,  infondcd  to 
dciiotf  tlio  shojikecpiiif:  <dass,  tlio  \n>xhvr  artisan,  and 

the  persons  employed  in  (derieai  W(.rk  and  ro  forth 

seem  to  be  keepini:  up  the  normal  rate  of  inerease, 
luit  as  r  have  laboured  to  prove,  that  will  not  suffiee  if 
"  the  proud  peasantry,  the  nation's  pride,"  are  going 
to  the  wall.  Apart  from  that  serious  asp<>et  of  the 
population  question,  the  statistics  of  increase  would 
not  1)0  dis(piieting;  while  as  they  stand,  thev  mav,  F 
siippose,  fairly  be  quoted,  as  they  are  eon^aiitly 
quoted,  as  favourable  indiees  of  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  of  its  growth  in  wealth. 

'Ihe  position  of  Ireland  in  this  matter  of  wealth 
and  po])ulation  is  peculiar.     The  iidiabitants  of  In- 
land to-day  are  actinilly  ()0(),00()  less  than  they  were 
in   isoi,  over  two  millions  less  than  in  lS2t,  and 
over  three  millions  less  than  in  Is.",!.     In  1S21  Ire- 
lan<l  had  0,802.000  inhabitants;  in  18.31,  7,707,401  ; 
in  1841,  8,1 7.-., 124.     Eetwer      i841  and  18.-,1.  that 
i^  to  say  in   1847,  the.  great  Potato  Famine  devas- 
tated the  island,  and  in  1851  the  population  had  de- 
creased by  over  one  and  a  half  millions,  for  in  that 
year  it  stood  at  0,.-)r.2,000.     A  further  decrease  has 
continued  to  show  itself  ft  the  taking  of  every  census 
since  then,  the  figure  for  the  decadal  periods  being 
5,r)0,000  for  1801  ;  5,412..377  for  1871;  5,175,800 
for  1881,  and  4,704.750  for  1801. 

Obviously  it  has  been  an  advantage  to  Ireland  to 
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losp  a  starvinp  pooplc.  which  thu  avaihihlc  rcsn 
of  the  c-ountrv  at  tlic  time  of  these  (iuti,'i»irif;s  did  not 
permit  her  to  supjhU't.  That  the?e  resources  iiiiirht 
have  lieeii  fi:reater  had  it  not  heen  f^r  certain  unjust 
li'^'ishitinii,  wiiich  in  tiie  early  part  of  thi--  centnrv 
and  in  iii;iny  |)re\ious  centni'ies  cripjiled  and  kiUed 
Iri^h  ihdn.-tric-,  I  nm  not  called  upon  to  denv.  Mr. 
.Mnlhail  in  tontra>tinij  the  increase  of  the  pojnila- ' 
tion  in  Scutland  with  the  decrease  in  Indand  savs: 
"  In  1^11  Sc(,tlaii(l  had  less  than  one-third  of  the 
lMp])u]ation  (d"  Indand,  wliereas  at  j)resent  the  two 
countries  are  almost  e(jnal.  'I'lie  increase  in  Scot- 
hmd  has  lieen  atten(h'd  wirli  tlie  happiest  re-ults, 
indu-try  and  wealth  ri.-ini,'  hy  leajjs  and  hounds. 
At  the  same  time  tlie  decline  of  Tr(dan<l  has  liecn 
no  less  nuirked,  and  as  the  nuinher  of  iidiabitants  de- 
creases year  liy  year,  so  d^es  every  us(d'ul  occupation 
except  the  raising  of  cattle."  The  exception  is  a  big 
one.  ^foreover  the  comparison  hetween  Scotlaml 
ami  Ireland  is  not  a  fair  one,  haviiifr  regard  to  the 
marked  divergence  in  the  character  of  the  respective 
l)eftples  of  the  two  countries.  Tt  seems  to  fair  and 
dispassionate  students  that  the  climate, the  ijoins  loci, 
mtist  have  something  to  say,  far  mure  to  say  than 
imaginary  political  disahilities,  to  the  non-success  of 
Irishmen  in  Ireland,  seeing  that  in  course  of  time 
the  most  virile  Scotcn  and  Knglish  families  resident 
for  a  generation  or  two  In  that  countrv,  a-similato 
to  the  Celt,  at  all  events,  in  that  fatal  iuahilifv  ^f  the 
Celt  to  make  the  be?t  of  the  couutrv.     This  theorv 
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of  fliiiiaff  liciii^'  rfs|)oiisiltl(',  faiiciiul  as  it  may  ap- 
]M'ar.  is  rcallv  Imhiic  out  liv  the  fact  wliicli  imist  ho 
frcclv  conceded,  tliat  Irishincn  who  iiave  settled  in 
America  or   the  colonies,   during   tiie  ceiiturv,   have 

coininonlv  given  a  \-erv  g 1  account  of  theniselvo?. 

Then  again  it  must  he  renieinhi  red  that  Ireland 
is  not  '"Msessed  of  the  great  nat\iral  resources  of 
Kngh'.n<  .iiid  Scothind,  or  for  tiuit  nuittcr  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  colonies.  I  cannot  pretend  to  sav  how 
far  this  coh>nial  emigration  lias  bonetited  Irehind, 
or  to  (h'terinine  wliat  effect  it  ha-  had  upon  the 
I'nited  l\ing(h.m  and  the  Empire  generally.  An 
i'xamination  into  this  suhjcct  would  he  profitahlo 
and  interesting,  tliough  it  bristles  with  ditiiculties  and 
apparent  contradictions;  hut  this  examination  would 
carry  me  too  far  atiehh  It  is  ohvious,  in  any  case, 
that  in  a  political  sense  the  presonep  of  a  hirge  hody 
of  di>aflfected  Irishmen  in  America  and  in  the  cm](v 
nies — though  V(>ry  often  the  Irishman  has  Weoino  a 
loya!  sultjeet  of  the  Kmpire  in  the  latter — has  l)een 
and  is  fraught  with  very  grave  inconveniences,  losses 
and  <langers.  The  advocates  of  Home  Kule  for  Ire- 
land, a  measure,  the  <liseussion  of  which  merely, 
entailed  a  terrilile  loss  of  time  and  energy  on  the  King- 
dom and  the  Empire,  maintain  that  the  menace  to  the 
Empire  of  disatfected  Ireland,  at  home,  abroad  and 
in  the  colonies,  should  speak  trumpet-mouthed  in 
favour  of  the  measure.  To  which  Englishmen 
candidly  answer  that  they  cannot  risk  the  experi- 
ment, though  obviously  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  the 
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acJoptioii  of  a  pcncral  m-Iiciiu  of  ftdfral  union  hc- 
twccii  Krij^land  ami  the  cnlMuics,  the  problem  of  liow 
to  satisfy  tlu'  aspirations  of  Irishmen,  not  for  na- 
tional hut  for  ItK-al  autonomy,  uilj  he  much  fasier  of 
solution. 

I  have  wandt  red  from  my  in. mediate  ti  \t.  It  is 
impo-isible  to  Ix'  sure  what  liie  ;:iatit  rlieme  I  have 
undertaken  to  treat,  does  and  d'HS  not  imdude.  I'n.p- 
eriy  it  includes  almost  ••very  sui)ject  under  tlu'  sun; 
hut  certainly  it  should  inchnle  souk'  rrferein-e  to  tiie 
determined  effort  of  the  Irish  to  t"ori-e  (Jreat  liritain, 
(InrinfT  ihe  hist  tw.  decades  of  tlie  cmtury,  to  <;rant 
prematundy  a  niea-ure  uhicli  a>  the  Kmpire  solidi- 
ties and  posse-s->es  some  s,.i,|l,l;,  id.  i,f  (ist-al  homo- 
geneity ami  a  working  system  of  co-ordinate  defence, 
will  more  likely  tuan  nr)t  fi'id  itself  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as,  in  fact,  a  part  of  that  y-eneral 
extension  of  local  coiitro!  within  the  confines  of  the 
British  Isles  themsidvos,  inat  decentr:  isatiou  (»f  trov- 
ernment,  that  i-  to  say,  which  niu-t  go  hand  in  haml 
with  federal  centrilis:  h'on  as  its  natural  -e(]UPneo  or 
corollary.  This  premaf'  re  effort  to  force  Home 
Rule  on  the  British  Parliament — c-learly  tho  times 
were  not,  and  are  not,  ripe  for  it — has,  as  I  have 
said,  cost  tho  United  King<lom  and  iie'^ed  the  Km- 
pire dear.  It  is  inipossihle  to  say  how  d(  ar.  Wasted 
encrg\ ,  wasted  time;  the  coach  of  state  has  -tuck 
again  and  again  in  the  ruts  made  by  this  alMirtive 
and  monstrous  schenuv 

There  I  must  leave  ti,e  subject.     It  is  not  possible 
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to  fiivo  all  the  .-iilijccf^  ^•<Tiiiiiiii  f'    ,'•(?    Tcwlli  ..f  t]w 

Kiiipirr,   [imp.r  aii<l    itnli\  iiliial  ••   cut.       I    iiiu.-,t 

refer   i<i   inaiiv    iv    |pii-Mii^'    wlin  ,l    \\!i,n    I    can. 

Whrtlitr  I'-    not    (he   |...liti''al    .liM'.iritrnf    ,,t'    Inland 

li.i^  cnntrii.iitiil    lar-i|\    t..  j'.   !,„,  ,,f  [im[iii1;ii  i.iti,    it 

i-   iiiipdv-ililf   tn  .-av;   liut    it    i^  (MTlain    tliat    Ireland 

iiii^  tint  •rrowii  richer  with  the  decn  asc  of  it-  |i  nph', 

ii-^  it  i>  certiiiii  that  |-;ii;:laiid  and  Scotland  lia\i'  ^'mun 

riciier  with  the  increa>e  of  theirs.     Tlio  fact  that  tho 

population  of  Scotland  iias  not   increa-ed  -o  rapi<llv 

a-  that  of  Kn;;land,  is  in  a  niea-nre  due  to  the  lariro 

nnnd)er   of   Scot(diiMeii    who   ha\e   cDine    South    and 

.settled  in  Kn^dand.     The  incnase  in  l),.th  Kingdoms, 

Knf.dand  and  Scotland,  has  heeti.  as  we  lia\-e  alrea<lv 

.seen,  mainly  in  the  iudn.-trial  iMpulation.  which  haa 

meant   an    increas-   in   the  w<"alth,   if  hardly  other 

filings    heing   eipial,    >anitaty    and    medical    .science 

have  done  much  for  the  health  of  the  ])eopli — in  the 

health  of  the  i-oniiminity. 

A  few  ti^iire.s  in  addition  to  those  alreadv  L'ivcn 
vill  siilHce  to  diow  how  wide  and  extensive  this  in- 
crease in  wealth  has  l>een.  Sir  Koher!  GitTen's 
ehihorafe  figures,  which  need  not  he  ipioted  here,  fjo 
to  show  that  the  averaire  iiioome  of  the  poo[)]e  has 
increased  vastl>-  in  recent  years,  and  with  it  aeeuniu- 
lated  national  wealtii.  The  prohate  returns  l)etwe(>ii 
l>^ni  and  ISOf)  >!iow  that  England  has  an  averapn 
Avoalth  jior  head  of  soniethini,'  like  i;:5."n,  Scorland 
£2C>:',  and  Ireland  £142  lie  (Sir  TI<.!.ert)  estiniat.vs 
tho  average  increase  of  wealth  at  1  U>  luillious  voarlv. 
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As  a  [ironf,  aiiioii^'  ,,fli.rs  n{  the  rxtraoniiiiary  rhaiig*. 
fliaf  lias  taken  phicc  in  ih,.  dj^tril 


It 


i^'Iaiid  and  Scdtlaiid, 


f; 


utinii  i,(  wcalfli  in 
wo  tin<l  tliat  wlicnas  in  is  JO 


irniin-:  caiiilal  rcpiT.scnfcd  ncarlv  a  half  nf  tl 
tire  wfalth  of  the  I'nit.d   Kin-n] 


ic  cn- 


onl\ 


"in.  in    1>!m;  it  was 
1  J  I'<T  cent,  nf  the  total  uciilth  nf  Kn-hmd  and 

•incc  then  this  rate  lia-^ 


L'l  |MT  cent,  nf  Scntland,  and 


f<'iHlr.|  tn  diminish  v.arly.  In  livland,  nn  the  ether 
hand,  a^rriciiltnrai  wealth  is  (i()  per  cent,  (.f  the  total 
we.ijth  of  the  coniniiinitv. 


'II 


lose  wlio  see  in  this  ehaniri'  in  fl 


the  iK-n|de  nothing'  hnt  t'nod, 


le  ix'eiipaf mn- 


.f 


ire  aeeiistoined  to  point 


the    fact    that    the    people    „{    these    island 


housed  dotd)ly  as  well  as  fhev 


are 


were  in  ls;{7, 


Willie 


tl 


aiu 


1  that 


10  people  of  (Jreat  liritain  are  the  host  housed 


are   nearly    the   worst 


Tl 


in    Knrope,    the    Irish 

fact  remains  that  a  rural  people  ean  thrive  {)hysi- 
oally.  while  they  are  uncpi.'-tionahly  iiiHnitely  hap- 
pier, in  hahitatioiis  which  in  crowded  cities  would  )«• 
noxious  and  fever-breeding;  hovels.  The  secret  of  the 
whole  matter  is  fresh  air  and  expanse,  h  is,  how- 
over,  a  pertinent  fact  that  huildinp  has  pro^ros.^od 
'>ur   times   as   (piickly   as   the   pnpniation    in   (;real 

juostion  of  the 


le  I 


f 

Britain.      Xotwithstandiiifr  this,  tl 

housing  of  the  p,i..r  is  still  one  dr-manding  the  iiK.-t 

earnest  attention.      I    shall    have  .something  to   .sav 

u|)on  this  problem  later. 

To  return  to  the  statistics  of  wealth  as  they 
speoially  affect  Ireland.  Tn  the  i]-2  years  between 
ls;j;3  ujid  ISO.-),  England  quadrupled  her  wealth  and 
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Scotland  trebled  bers,  but  the  wealth  of  Ireland  de- 
clined bv  100  null  ions,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  esti- 
niiUcd  ;ir  t7r)0,000,0()0  in  1>:;;3  as  aj;ainst  ttir.O,- 
000,000  in  l^Ko.  Still,  and  this  is  a  highly  signiti- 
eant  fact,  which  even  Mr.  Mulhall,  though  he  never 
loses  an  opportunity  of  emphasising  the  wrongs  and 
griefs  of  Ireland,  is  conipellcil  to  admit,  althougli. 
Ireland  has  lost  10  per  cent,  of  her  population  since 
ls.'5;3,  the  ratio  of  wealth  to  each  iidiabitant  has  in- 
creased from  £95  to  £142.  From  this  I  think  one 
is  fairly  pennitted  to  argue  that  the  existing  popula- 
tion of  the  country  is  better  proportioned  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  land  and  to  the  energies  of  the  people, 
than  the  larger  population  in  the  earlv  part  of  the 
century. 

Sir  Kol)crt  GifFen  bases  such  of  his  statistics  of 
wealth  as  are  deduced  from  the  income  tax  returns 
on  the  actual  assessments,  which  were  £270,000,000 
in  1S.37  and  fO.'JO.OOO.OOO  in  1SS7.  In  1S9G  this 
amount  was  £70G, 000,000,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
century  something  like  100  million?.  But  Mr.  Mul- 
hall, with  quiet  cjiiicism;  boldly  axu"  ics  that  the 
acsccsmont  returns  only  represent  hall  he  actual 
earnings  of  people  falling  under  the  ban  of  the  in- 
come tax.  This  authority  seems  to  have  satisfied  him- 
sc'f ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  whether  he  is  right  or 
wrong,  that  the  average  income  for  :  ngland  is  £40 
a  year,  for  Scotland  £31,  and  fur  Ireland  £17.  ^Ir. 
Mulhall  hiu''S'clf  says  that  it  is  not  ■^afc  to  depend 
upon  these  fijjurcs,  since  many  wealthy  landowiacrs 
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and  others  belonging  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  pay 
income  tax  in  London,  although  onlv  residing  there 
during  a  part  of  the  year.     Thi.  indefatigable  statis- 
tician,   in    his   Indusfrirs   and    Wcalih    of   Xations. 
sh..ws  that  the  f.fal  earnings  ..f  the  three  kingdoms' 
in  1N94  were  in  agriculture  i;]S  millions,  in  manu- 
factures .-.2.-,  millions,  in  commerce  ^M)  millions,  and 
in  the  i)r..fes.sions  and  various  callinffs  4:30  million, 
a  total  of  i-1,423,000.000,  which  when  subdivide,! 
shows  an  average  inc<.me  of  Z?,^  per  bead  in  Eng- 
land, £4.-)  in  Scotland  ;   id  £20  in  Ireland. 

It  would  seem  that  sine,.   1S40  the  jToportion  ..f 
persons  above  the  reach  of  want  has  increa.^d  ma- 
terially; for  at  the  end  of  the  century  the  percentaee 
of  adults  dying  leaving  property  exceeding  £100   was 
probably  well  over  15  per  ,'ent.  of  the  whole,  whereas 
in  1S40  It  was  only  fi]  per  cent.,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  the  ratio  was  lower  still.     The  removal 
of  taxation  from  the  working  classes,  for  that  is  of 
^  course  the  meaning  of  the  abolition  of  the  imports 
'on  imported  food,  has  impoecd  a  heavier  relative 
burthen  on  the  upper  and  middle  classes.    Taken  iu 
the  bulk  thcc  clazscs,  always  excepting  the  unhappy 
landowners  and  fanners,  and  certain  sections  of  the 
professional  classes,   have   been   well   able   to   bear 
this  increase  incidence  of  taxation,  fnr  we  find  both 
classes  have  grown  in  wealth.     Unhappilv  no  scheme 
of  taxation  or  forfeiture  has  yet  bc-cn  ,levised  where- 
by the  great  and  growing  evil  associated  with  the 
nation's  wealth,  its  tendency  to  revert  into  the  hands 
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of  an  fxccciliiiiu'ly  small  grouj)  nf  i>lnt<ic'rats,  \vlio  cii- 
]i)V  a  kiiiil  of  unwritten  riiilit  tu  i-xart  the  tirst-fruitrf 
of  the  industrv  of  the  nation,  may  bo  clicrkcd.     All 
vsnch  schemes  arc  confronted  liv  threailbare  uM  here- 
sies and   shibboleths  of  a   tinn-WMrn   political   econ- 
omv,  and  cheap  nonsense  abmif  c(.ntiM-atio:i  and  the 
check  on   personal   t-ffort  and  enerjry.      I  cannot  do 
battle  with  these  specions  ari;ninents  now.     The  sub- 
ject is  of  conrse  a  ])itlitico-><icia1  one  into  which  it  is 
iinpossii)le  to  enter,   l>nt   ni>  pati'iot  can  witness  this 
•irowiiifr  evil  withont  <;rave  concern,  nut  to  say  alarm. 
The  wealth  of  some  of  the  ancient  houses  of  Eng- 
land   is    associated    with    hn|.!;e    respon.Mbilities    and 
hereditary    dnties.       It    plays    its    part    wholesomtly 
and  naturally  in  the  life  and  progress  of  the  nation. 
The  man  who  own-  it,  thongh  he  may  live  in  a  palace, 
is  commonly  as  simjtle  in  his  life  and  personal  ex- 
])enditnro    as    the    ordinary   country    gentlenum,    or 
moderately  snccessfnl  nnin  of  business.     Xot  so  the 
millionaires  of  yost.'nlay,  who,  endowed  with  finan- 
cial genius,  to  give  llu'  <inality   which   they   po-^sess 
ilr    euphemi-rie    nnme,    having    aciiuirol    by    Miose 
peculiar    methrtd-    .it    which    they    are    pa-t    masters, 
the  hard   earnings  of   lb.-   ma,-se^,   are  generally  no 
le-s    scrh])nli>us    in    spending    the    money    which    is 
legally   tliongh   not    morally   theirs,   than   they     vero 
in  amassing  it ;  with  the  result  that  as  in  its  amass- 
ment a  scM-ions  injury  was  done  to  tlu'  community, 
even    deadlier    injuries   are    inilicted    on    'ilie    peoide, 
during  the  processt's  of  its  dissipation. 
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10  Victorian  Era,  especially  toward 
the  la^t  years  of  'ho  century,  no  greater  social  cvii 
lias  overtaken  t'le  .■onimunity  than  the  advent  of 
this  race  of  jjlutocrats.  The  huo;o  fort 
large   national    nnclertakinc-s.    in    si 


unes  nuide  in 


ings,    111    shipping,    in    rail- 

tful 


)een    hui 


ways,    111    commerce,    have    douht'ess    1      .. 
enough;   since  the  congestion  of  wealth   and 
version   to   the   few   must   be   hurtful   to   tl 
r.iit  the  greater  jtart  of  the  huire  f 
days  liavc   not   heen   mad 


irtune 


Its   re- 


if   many, 
of  modern 


entcri)rise.s,   Imt   in    th 
and  all  tlio.sc  shameh 


e    in   great   and    healthful 


e   unfair   control    ,>f 


markets. 


inani])iilatioiis  hy  which  rintr^ 


ind   monopolies   have   stolen    the   ])eopl 


or  iiy  those  int  less  si 


'lame'e 


foist 


f  s   earning- 
f  nseh 


vertisenient   for  tli( 


• ^   ■"  -■■"■iii-i-»  loiMings  or  iiseiess  ami 

inferior  goods  upon  the  people,  :nid  the  .■mplovm..nt 

'd  that  much  ahused  v<-hicle  ad 

purj)ose. 

I>nring   the   century    the    revenue   of   tl 

Kingdom  has  varied  eonsi.ierahly.      I   have  alread 
stated    that    according   to   trustwortl 
war  with  France  co; 


le 


>{   f2,000,000,O()0 


<t  tl 
sterl 


le     I   lilted 


ly   statistics    the 


country  the  enonnous  sni 


n 


Uli 


The   greater   j)art   of 


this  money  was  raised  and  e.Nj)ended  during  those 
'1  fonsideralde  portion  of  it  was  ad( 


vears, 


but 


l<d 


to  the  Xational  Debt,  which  s^ood  at  £90(),()0(),000  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.     A 


huge  sum  was  already  in  existence  when  the  F 


war  1 


legan  ;   h'iracies  from  t! 


certain  moietv  of  thi.- 


rencli 


iinndred  yea 
William  III. 


le  wars  o 


f  tl 


rs.       The   debt   praeticallv   1 

,  and  it  stood  at  £248,000,000  in  1793 


10  j>revious 
"■iran   with 
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I'll 


It  seems  incredible  to  us  to-day  that  so  far  back  as 
1813,  when  the  population  of  the  Britii^h  islands  was 
less  than  11)  mill  ions,  and  the  accumulated  wealth 
and  current  wealth  of  the  Kingdom  was  not  a  tit^o 
of  what  it  is  to-day,  the  national  expenditure  reaehLU 
the  extraordinary  total  of  £108,397,045,  of  which 
£68,748,363  were  raised  by  taxation  and  £.".!>, 640,- 
282  by  loans.  In  1807-8,  the  expendituM'  of  Mie 
;Nrother  Country  was  just  under  £107,000,000  an.' 
in  1808-U  it  amounted  to  £108,;{36,1!)3.  Some  idea 
can  be  frleaued  from  tliese  figures — the  fact  'lat  in 
1813  the  euuntn-  sj)ent  about  oiu'  and  a  ban  mil 
lions  mon.'  than  it  did  in  1808,  and  rather  more 
tlian  in  1890 — of  the  enormous  sacrifices  the  Twenty 
Years'  War  entailed  on  the  people.  The  nuT-vel  is 
how  the  taxe^  were  paid ;  but  they  were  paid,  and  so 
long  as  Xapoleon  Avas  unchecked  they  were  paid 
cheerfully  enoudi  bv  the  vast  maioritv  of  the  nation. 
It  is  a  splendid  record  of  national  spirit  and  an 
object  lesson  to  Englishmen  at  this  moment. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  debt  amounted  to  £45 
a  head  of  the  population ;  to-day  it  is  £15  or  less  per 
head,  while  the  total  amount  is  going  on  the  road 
to  extinction,  or  rather  it  was  doing  so,  though  i*  is 
possible  some  temporary  check  may  be  put  on  that 
process  by  the  events  transpiring  as  I  write.  I  had 
written  in  my  original  draft  of  this  volume,  that  if 
no  hostile  conditions  or  untoward  circumstances 
abroad,  or  civil  disaster  at  home  should  overtake  us, 
it  might  be  assumed  that  by  1950  the  debt  would  have 
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shrunk  to  very  sli;  Mow  proportions.  Tt  now  costs 
tlic  country  soiiiethini,'  under  £2"), 000,01)0  annually, 
con-idcrahly  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  total  expt^ndi- 
rure,  wherea-  in  the  tir.st  years  of  Her  Majesty's 
re.ign,  the  interest  on  the  Xational  Deht  was  consid- 
erahly  ni  e  than  half  the  national  revenu".  In 
normal  times  the  debt  is  reduced  hy  about  >^  millions 
annually;  and  this  though  throughout  the  Queen's 
reign,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  the  imperial  taxes 
liave  been  constantly  liiihtened.  But  as  Sir  Robert 
Gitfen  has  remarked,  while  national  taxation  has 
greatly  decreased,  h'cal  taxes  have  materially  in- 
creased. IJoughly  they  are  three  times  what  they 
were  when  Her  Majesty  came  to  the  throne.  Xever- 
theless,  even  so,  to  quote  Sir  Robert,  "  the  rate  of 
taxes  Avas  not  increased  .  .  .  there  is  a  largely 
increased  property  to  bear  the  burden  .  .  .  and 
if  the  burden  is  new,  the  community  gets  the  bene- 
fit in  better  education,  better  drainage  and  sewage, 
and  in  gas  and  water  and  those  improvements  which 
the  greater  concontration  of  people  in  large  towns  ren- 
ders necessary.  The  ta.xation  is  to  some  extent  a  de- 
duction from  the  property  in  houses  which  the  com- 
munity meanwhile  has  acquired.  Without  the  im- 
provements the  property  would  not  be  so  valuable  as 
it  is." 

Xow  it  is  a  trite  commonplace  of  almost  every 
daily  journal  and  alm<-  ^t  every  platfonn  orator  to 
ascribe  our  national  progress  to  the  adoption  of 
Free  Trade.     It  is  argued  that  if  we  bad  but  been 
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ablo  to  feed  our  |)ooi)lc  (•licai)ly  an.l  well,  wo  oould 
not    have    rcaml    tlic    j^Tcat    industrial    coiiiiiiunin- 
whieh   is   tlic   Ijaeklxiiu'  of  our   national   prosperity. 
From  this  general  proposition  it  is  not  necessary  to 
dissent.     Nevertheless  it  is  to  l)e  questioned  whether 
the  increase  in  the  output  of  coal,  and  its  employ- 
ment in  the  form  of  steam  as  a  motive  force,  have 
not  as  much  to  say  to  the  matter  as  the  adoption  of 
Free  Trade.     I  w-'ll  not  pursue  this  vexed  (jnestion. 
Certainly  it  is  not  very  amusinir  to  our  landed  pro- 
prietors to  he  told  that  Enjijland's  prosperity  rcHts  on 
the  cheap  loaf,  since  if  tiiat  he  so,  they  can  hut  rue- 
fully   reflect    that    the   hulk    of   the    manufacturing' 
J)opulation  has  lu.t   only  i)eeii   fe,l   iit   their  expen.s<., 
but  has  actually  heen  created  at   their  expense;   in 
other  words  that  the  very  existence  of  ihis  class  is  iu 
a  hirge  measure  to  he  rcfjarded  as  the  corollary  nf 
their  own  ruin.     To  use  the  lan^ua.sre  of  :\rr.  Rider 
Haggard,   in    that   lively  hook   of  his,   ,1    Farmer's 
i  ear,  the  dwellers  in  towns,  "  subsisting  on  foreign 
produce,  imagine  that  to  them  the  ])rosperity  or  ruin 
of  British  land  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  affecting 
only  some  few  ten?  of  thousaiids  of  the  owners  of 
the  soil   in   whose   future   they   are   not   concerned, 
whereas  the  gradual  dejmpulation  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts is  likely  to  bring  alwut  national  consequences 
of  the  gravest  character."     I  have,  I  know,  already 
dwelt,  more  than  once,  upon  thi-  danger  and  evil ; 
but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  its  importance  and  urgency 
justify  some  repetition   and   demand  from   anyone 
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attompting  to  sum  iij)  the  j.ros  and  cons  of  national 
progrc-^s  (liirinj:  tlic  cfntiirv.  tlic  fullest  recognition 


and  insistence,  for  if  this  constant  d 


rain 


on  tl 


10  airri- 


ciillnri 


1  jK)|nilatioii  is  ii.,i  check.Hl,  1  am  persuaded 


tliat  all  our  i)ro<rress  will  count  for  notliinir,  and  tl 
our  ruin  as  a  j)eoplp  is  inevitahlo. 


lat 


M 

that 


oanwhile  it  is  jjermissihle  to  make  the  uuot  of 
progress,  siiu-e  we  have  j)aid  and  are  J'aving 
for  it  at  so  ruinous  a  cust.  The  glorifiers  of  this 
material    i)rogress   dwidl    upon   this    inerea-r    in    the 


le  varidus  in- 


Miti)nt  (if  coal  and  iron,  and  of  all  tl 
dustries    and    manufactures    resulting    therefn.n 

11' 


re 


gciierallv — 
i\"   ma\'   eonie 


cotton,  wool,  the  textile  manufaetu 
imtroiiMed  hv  the  thought  that  the  d 
when  we  shall  he  unal.Ie  to  ei.mpete  with  eountn 
possessing  coal  and  iron  resources  ten  times  as  ex- 
tensive as  our  own.  So  far  a-  the  centiirv  goes, 
<>   far   as   the   present   mov-ment   goes,   there    is   no 


sign  of  anv  ser 


setl.ack.     On;-  1 


'oreijrn  traile  1 


1^ .•   ■>''">.^  .-iiixuft..      v/ur  loreign  traile  lia- 

rcached  enormous  proportions.  Our  exjxH-ts  to  for 
cign  countries  exceed  in  value  £200,0()(),00n  an- 
nually, whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the  ceiiturv  thev 


were  prohahly  less  than  30  mil! 


ions,  seeing  that  tlu 


S( 


onies,  are 
imports 


total  exports,  including  India  and  the  C(d 
■t  down  at  34i  milliims.     At  that  time  th 
from  foreign  countries  only  amounted  to  ahout   1.". 
iiiillions,    nearly    a    similar    total    representing    the 
imports    from    Tmlia,    the    West    Ind 


other  eolonif  s.     Xow  tl 


ios   and    a    f 


le  ! 


mports  fpiiii  foreign  c 


ew 


'oun- 


tries  amount  to  upwar.ls  of  i;3t;0,000,00U,  in  other 
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words,  thry  are  twenty-four  times  what  they  were  at 
the  heginiiing  of  the  century.  Of  course  this  result 
is  hirgely  due  to  the  fact  that  Kiighiiid  alone  of  all 
the  countriw  o£  the  world,  otfers  a  free  market  to 
the  foreigner. 

For  th/'  rest  we  might  heap  up  figuns  in  columns 
and  fill  page  after  page,  all  telling  the  same  tale,  all 
supplying  conchisive  evidence  of  the  remarkahle 
prosperity  of  tlie  country.  Xo  douht  these  figures 
are  impressive  enough,  but  however  impressive,  liow- 
ever  much  wo  may  be  satisfied  with  our  colossal 
wealth  and  our  astonishing  progress,  certain  con- 
siderations of  cost  have  to  be  taken  into  account, 
considerations  we  are  exceedingly  prone  to  forget, 
but  of  which  we  may  be  sure  our  continental  rivals 
and  critics  take  careful  and  gratified  note,  expectant 
of  the  time  when  the  account  shall  be  presented 
against  us  in  their  favour. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMK.S." 

Tjik  past  oxercisca  a  potent  spoil  over  the  niinda 
of  iinnginativo  folk.     It  requiros  imagination  of  a 
high  order  and  a  great  measure  of  faith,  to  be  keenly 
interested   in  the  future.     The  future,  save  in  the 
sense  that  every  uuin   lives   in   his  descendants,    is 
beyond  us ;  we  are  removed  from  it  by  the  phenom- 
enon  of  death.      Yet  the  men   who   have  founded 
families  and  planted  empires,   in  doing  what  tiiey 
did,  have  lived  in  the  future,  that  is  to  say,  the 
future  beyond  their  own  existence.     For  them  the 
progress  of  their  own  particular  race,  either  in  a 
family  or  a  national  sense,   in  the  days  to  come, 
when  as  they  knew  it  was  more  than  likely  they 
tl'emselves  would  not  so  much  as  exi^t  as  a  memory, 
even  as  a  name,  was  a  matter  of  the  urmo«t  impor- 
tance.   The  most  virile  sections  of  the  human  family 
invariably  fall  un.ler  the  spell  of  this  form  of  de- 
scendant-worship.    Still  the  past  is,  in  a  direct  and 
tangible  sense,   a  more   actual   possession   with   the 
living  than  the  future  can  ever  be.     History,  tradi- 
tion, personal  narrative,  all  combine  to  give  it  shape 
and  reality ;  its  moiiUments  are  before  our  eves  •  its 
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rcconls   ciPiifruiit    us    wlicrcvcr   we  pi.      It    has   con- 
crete e\i:-tence. 

AUo  ti-oiii  an  a'-tlietic  point  of  view  llie  jiast  lias 
iiitinif.'   charm.       In    a    phj.-ical   sen^'   the    lapse   of 
liiiie  lieaiitilie.-  the   ui^lv.  and  a<hls  to  tlie  heautv  of 
th(<   heautit'ni.      Xo   spick    and   >pan    huihliiif,'   fresh 
li'oni    the    nia^on'-    ha!id<   can   compare    in    interest, 
-n^r^c-^tioii  and  poetrv  wiili  the  hi>toric  ruins  of  the 
\vnr|(L     Sn,  to...  a-    vve  advance   Cn.ni  any  sociah  p<»- 
litical   and   duine-tic  onh^r  ni'  thiiii;-,   we  are  apt  to 
hise  sij,dif   ni'  all    in   them   that    \va>  harsh,   iiirlv  and 
unjnst,  and  to  reniendier  only  wiiat  was — or  possihlv 
only  now  appears  to  u-  to  have  heen — attractive  and 
airreealile.      The  feudal   time-;  are  ^njiposed  to  have 
heen    the   aire   id"  chivalry;    hnt    it    is  (piite  ohvioiis. 
when  we  coi>!e  to  examine  into  the  matter,  that  chiv- 
alry wa-  rarer  then  than  it  is  to-day.     Siinilarlv  tin- 
days  of  the  (;e(.r<res,  and  the  early  Victorian  iiav> 
have  a  ^'reat  charm  for  those  ainonp  us  who  are  too 
yoiinir  to  have  t<niched  the  tirst  thnrnph  our  parents, 
or  to  have  experienced  the  second  in  our  own  per- 
sons. 

That  the  conditions  of  life  were  hard  enough  in 
all  our  colonies  durinj,'  the  early  part  of  the  centurv. 
every  one  woidd  he  prepared  to  admit;  though  the 
glamour  tliroufrh  wiiich  those  days  are  viewed, 
especially  hy  Englishmen  belonging  to  the  Mother- 
land, i'^  ]>erhaps  more  deceptive  than  in  the  ease  of 
Great  Britain  herself.  Mr.  Theal,  the  historian  of 
South  Africa,  has  painted  for  us  a  vivid  })icture  of 
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li fr  ill  tliiit  cnldiiy  diiriiip;  the  oarly  part  n{  the  crn- 
tiirv.      '• 'I'lic   iinliiiarv   (•..nvciiiciic' ~   ,,(    htV,"   sav3 
.Mr.    'riiral.    "  \\,vv   (.l)taiiial)lp    in    ami    alxmt    Cape 
'I'cwii,  ami  were  .■iij<mMl  hy  most  of  the  uliitcs;   hut 
on  tlie  loan  farms  in  the  interior,  comfort,  a^  it  is 
nnderstood  now  a  days,  wa-  an  iinkiiowii  word.     The 
hovels     in     which     tli.     -razicr-     ||,cd.    xldoni    con- 
tained two  rooms.   tiii|ucntl\    ..nlv  one.      'Ihev  were 
dc.-titutc  (d  the  nio-t  ordinaiy   fnrnitnre.     'i'he  <;reat 
wa.ijr.iron-chest    whi.-h   served    for  .i  tal.le  as  well  as  a 
receptacle  for  clotliimr,  a  couple  of  canip-stnols  and 
a  kartel  or  two  (  wooden  fr:ime?!  with  a  network  of 
.'^trij)^  of   rawhide   stretched   acro-s   them)    were  the 
only  hous(diold  coods  possessed   hy   manv."     Crock- 
ery was  ahsent,  so  were  knives  and  fork.s.     Ch.thin"' 
and  hlankcts  were  jiiade  of  >kin-;  a  <,nin,  anunnnifion 
and   a  wair,i;on  were  the  s,p,j,tters'  only  po.sses.sions. 
save  a  few  cotton  ^oods  f.,r  shirt^.  and  (dothinir  f.ir 
the   women;   hats.   c..|Tce  and   ^n-rar  were   alx.nt  the 
only   other   articles   the    IJcer   evci-   thon^rhl    of   pur- 
chasing:.     There   wa-   no    poverty,    hut    on    the   other 
ham!  the  standard  of  ][{,.  \\;,s  scarcidv  hicher  than 
tliat   of  the  savai^es  over  whom   the   ISoers  exercised 
almost   ah>olute  control,   and    from   whom   the  chief 
point   of  difFerenee   svas  the  strong  reli<ri,,u~  feeling 
whicli  characterised  the  Dutchmen. 

Tnder  British  nile  this  primitive  condition  of  af- 
fairs gradually  ijave  way ;  and  itnleed  it  i.s  e<Ttain 
that  still  earlicM-  a  spriiiklini:-  of  families,  even  in 
the  np-country  districts,  maintained   a  much   higher 
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standard  of  living.     Witness  the  old  country  houses 
at  the  Paarl,  Stcllcnbosch  and  el>e\vhero.     Again  it 
is  a  wcU-known  fact  that  ^fr.  fV       Rhodes'  agents 
obtained    some   extremely    handsome    pieces    of    old 
Dutch    furniture    for   tliat   statesman's   mansion    at 
Groot    Schuur,     in    remote    parts    of    the    colony. 
Doubtless   many   of  these   were   removed   from   the 
more  poi)ulous  districts  and  to-.vns  later  than  the  first 
few  years  of  the  century.     In  the  main,  then.  ^Mr. 
Theal's    account    is    accurate    enough.      Civilisation 
centred  around  Cape  Town,  extending  to  the  Paarl, 
8tellenuost'li,   and   in  a  lesser  degree  to  Worcester, 
lulbagh  and  Malmesbury.    For  the  nearest  approach 
to-day  to  the  conditions  of  life  portrayed   by  the 
Cape  historian  as  those  obtaining  in  the  up-country 
districts  during  the  early  days  of  British  occupa- 
tion, we  must  go  to  the  "  Poor  Whites  "  of  Cape 
Colony.     Those  unhappy  creatures,  how  to  deal  with 
whom  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  social  problems 
of  the  colony  at  this  moment,  are  the  outcome  of  a 
bad  system  of  education,  and  a  doubtful  system  of 
land  inheritance,  under  which  at  the  death  of  a  pro- 
prietor, his  property  is  equally  divided  among  his 
children.     Division  and  subdivision  through  a  half- 
dozen  or  a  half-score  generations  results  iu  an  in- 
heritance being  whittled  down  to  a  few  square  yards, 
and  this  is  commonly  mortgaged  up  to  the  hilt,  to  the 
''  cute  "  man  of  the  neighbouring  dorp.    On  this  little 
patch  the  descendants  of  the  owner  of  wide  acres 
insist   on  living,  or  rather  existing.    Manual  labour 
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has  always  been  the  badge  of  inferiority;  the  portion 
of  the  black  man.  The  Poor  White  is  too  proud  to 
work,  and  too  ^^tupid  to  learn,  and  his  lot  is  a  piti- 
able one. 

As  to  Australia,  althoufih  during;  the  early  years 
of  the  <vnturv  it  made  some  progress  in  agriculture 
— and  at  that  time  Xew  South  Wales  was  the  oidy 
Australian  eolony,  for  Victoria  was  not  formed  into 
a  distinct  colony  until  a  few  years  before  Her  Maj- 
esty came  to  the  throne — it  cannot  be  said  of  the 
eontinent  generally  that  it  was  a  desirable  place  to 
live  in,  until  the  century  had  run  many  years  of  it.s 
course.     Governor  Hunter  introduced  sheep  from  the 
Cape,  and  under  his  six  or  seven  years'  rule  the  colony 
made  decided  progress;  but  the  labour  of  convicts 
is   never  satisfactory;  and    the    Xew    South    Wales 
('ori)s,  Avhich  j)ractically  ruled  the  roost,  del)au('hed 
the  emancipated  convicts  and  immigrants  with  rum, 
and  generally  indulged  in  all  manner  of  rowdvism 
and   misconduct.      When   General    Macquarie    suc- 
ceeded tc  the  government  in  ISIO,  he  described  the 
colony  in  very  gloomy  terms  as  barely  emerging 
from  "  infantile  imbecility,"  and  as  suffering  from 
various  privations  and  disabilitic::.     He  further  said 
that  the  country  was  impenetrable  beyond  forty  miles 
from  Sydney,  that  agriculture  was  iii  a  laniiuishing 
state,  that  there  was  no  revenue,  and  that  the  popula- 
tion in  general  was  depressed  by  poverty,  and  in  the 
lowest  state  of  debasement  and  neglect;  religion  at 
a  discount,  roads  impassable,  public  buildings  col- 
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lapsing,  and  famine  inimin<-nt.  Tbroui,'b  such  troub- 
lous times  Australia  passed  before  tbc  discovery  of 
gold  and  its  systematic  exploration,  wbicb  may  be 
said  f.  date  from  th<'  middle  of  the  century.  Gold 
gave  the  necessary  stimidus  t..  its  fortunes,  of  wbicb 
pastoral  ])nrsuits  may  be  said  to  be  tbe  ...olid  founda- 
tion. 

Canada,   as   we  understand   tbe   term   now,   was  a 
comparatively  small   affair  at  tlie  beginning  of  tbe 
••entury;   tbougli   it   was   founded   more  tban   a   hun- 
dred years  earlier  than  tbe  Cajte.  and  two  and  a  half 
centuries  earlier  tban  Xew  South  Wales.     When  the 
century   opened,    tbe   i)opulons    portions   of   Canada 
were   already    in    the   enjoyment    of   a   considerable 
degree   of    prosi)erity,    Ijotli    in    rpi)er    and    Lower 
Canada,  although  these  legislative  divisions,  wbicb 
had  practically  effected  the  isolation  of  tbe  English 
from  th(>   French  population,  did  not  eventuate  in 
tiiat  increase  of  harmony  which  bad  Iwen  hoped  from 
tlie    measun>.      Tin's,    however,    is    a    political    issue 
with  which  I  am  not  directly  concerned.      It  may  be 
aibnitted  at  oTice  that  the  cimditions  of  jifo  i„  Canada 
were  on  tbe  wbob>  less  strenuous  and  exiicting,  from 
the  p(.int  ..f  view  (.f  material  well-lvdng.  tban  those 
winch  obtained  in  other  portions  of  our  nascent  Em- 
pire, due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  tbe  country  bad 
been  settled  longer,  and  that  it  was  settled  by  persons 
of  very  nnich   higher  social   and    intellectual   status 
tban  those  who  ccdcmised  Australia:   while  if  it  be 
admitted  that  a  certain  percentage  of  tbe  original 
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Dutch  and  Frcncli  v„U,m<ov^  ,.f  South  Africa  utto 
of  as  hi^rh  ii  f-rad,.,  sooially  and  mentally,  a.s  the 
French  and  Kn^jlish  colonisers  of  ('ana.hi,  it  must 
he  reuieinhered  tliat  the  S.aith  African  c..l. mists  suf- 
fered deterioration  as  the  result  of  their  practical 
is.dation,  whereas  the  continent  of  America  lived  and 
moved  and  had  its  being  not  aj)art  fmni,  hnt  allowing 
for  the  ditiiculties  of  communication^  in  actual  con- 
tact and  associ.''tioii  with  the  huh  and  pro.rrc<;  of  the 
Old  World. 

So  far  as  the  West  Indies  are  concerned,  it  is  onlv 
too  true  that  their  prosperity,   built  up   as   it   was 
upon  slave  labour,  and  uj)ou  its  supar  industry,  has 
never  survived  the  freeing:  of  tlx^  slaves,   and   the 
liigh  protective  taritf  on  sugar  impo~(.,l  bv  foreign 
countries.      The    landowners   of   Jamaica  "were    for 
the  most  part  abscnte(-j)roprietors,   and   the   islands 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  colonies  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  though  of  course  they  are  not  essentially 
dependencies  of  the  Emi)ire— they  are  Crown  Col.)- 
nies   and  quasi-Crown   Colonies— in   the  sense  that 
India   and    the   Straits    Settlements    are.      Jamaica 
1^  none  the  less  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  as 
such  it  is  not  agreeable  to  have  to  record  that  from 
the  earliest  days  of  the  century  until   the  present 
tinu-  it  has  been  gradually  <leclining  in  i)rn.pcrity; 
nor  is  there  the  slightest  i.ro.pe.-t  nf  anv  improve- 
ment until  the  British  Government  rises  to  that  true 
'•"uception  of  its  duties  as  the  government,  not  merely 
"f  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  exclusive  interests  of 
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that    Kingdom,    but    i.f   the    riiitni    Kinpirc   in    tho 
collective  interest?  of  that  Enij)ire. 

I  have  purposely  dealt  with  tiie  condition  of 
the  jK'ojdes  of  the  liritish  colonic^  at  tlie  he- 
frinninj,^  of  the  ccnturv.  hefore  examining  into 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  I'liited  King- 
dom, hccau-e  the  progress  in  material  comfort 
and  well-being  of  the  latter  has  been  largely 
reflected  in  the  cohmies,  which  apart  on  tho  -one 
hand  from  local  caur-es,  such  as  native  wars  ami  in- 
ter-racial and  inti'rcolonial  jealousies,  causes  which 
have  exercised  for  the  most  jiart  a  deterrent  intluence 
on  progress,  and  on  the  other  of  the  di-coveries  of 
j)reoiou-  stones  and  metals,  which  on  the  whole  have 
made  for  progress,  the  growth  and  advancement  of 
tho  colonies  have  resulted  from  the  growtii  and  ad- 
vaneomont  of  the  I'nited  Kingdom.  Tho  pages 
which  have  preceded  this,  certainly  contain  no  lack 
of  data  as  to  tho  sources  of  this  growth,  and  in  su<'- 
ooeding  ones  it  will  fall  to  mo  to  show  how  tho  em- 
ployment of  st(>am  and  electricity  as  moans  of  com- 
munication between  man  and  man.  has  tended  to 
diffu-o  tho  gains  of  brain  and  sinew  throughout  tho 
Emi>iro,  even  into  its  furthest  oxtromities. 

Eoforo  attempting  a  detailed  jticture  of  tho  changes 
resulting  from  those  potent  causes,  I  intend  to  ad- 
duce certain  evidence — it  comes  from  a  source  I 
know  to  bo  unimpeachable — of  the  extraordinary  im- 
provement in  those  conditions  of  life  which  most 
narrowly  nfTcot  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people  of 
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ho  I  n>  H  Kn,..l.n,  au.l  <.p,.<.K.Ih  .n  i,s  rural  .Iis- 
t^<•ts,^vlndMKu•....l,anc....l,oc.o^.,.„n,l,.^„.v„..tin. 
S..MK.  tuno  s,„co-it  was  during  the  last  ,lav  '  ,.f  lso7 

--'ItlH.  .arli,.r, lavs  of  lS!,s-th..  editor  ofa<.n„n,v 

''f    H.vu.n..   ,1...   lal.om-in..  classes   of  S„.s<.x     Kmt 
S|'nvy    .^d    Ihunpsi.irc    to    ^ive    tneir    impiv-si...^ 

n-rv  and  the  p.e..„t  tin.e.  The  invitation  resnited 
',"  ''■'  '^^^I'^''^"  "^'  '>^  v^'l-al'l"  n  hnh-h  <,f  hun.an 
<l<.cnmonts  us  ever  ean.e  into  an  editor's  possession. 
One  by  one  the  nienihers  of  the  "  Old  (inard  "  (as 
tl'cse  deponents  were  ealled)  pave  their  evidence 
and  a Imo.t  to  a  n.an  stontly  declared  that  so  fu- 
f.-nm  the  old  days  being  good,  they  were  exceedinHy 
•ad  as  compared   witi,  the  present   time.      It  n,„"t 

-  mmWred  that  all  these  witnes-es,  in  writing  of 
tlicir  h.rth  and  h.-yhood,  are  writin-  of  a  time  of   d. 
normal   depression,   when   England   was   redueed'to 
a  condition  of  exhaustion  l.y  rea.son  of  the  enormous 
cost  of  the  French  war. 

^^  "  T?efore  Free  Tra<le,"  says  one  hund.le  d..ponent, 
-ngar  was  7d.  per  11...  tea  was  5d.  an  ounce  and 
hread  was  very  dear  at  all  tiu.es,  sonutin.es  wheat 
was  too  a  load,  ar.d  I  have  known  it  t:i.l  a  load,  but 
not  lasting  for  long.  Our  wages  w^tc  Oh.  to  fl.  a 
week,  and  we  could  not  get  work  half  our  time  We 
]>ved  on  potatoes.  They  wore  round  frocks  if  we 
-uld  get  us  one.  Xow,  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to 
tl.ank  you  kindly  for  good  deeds  ^ou  have  done  for 
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US  in  tiikinp  tlic  duty  off  tt-a  and  malt  and  sugar  and 
l.rcad." 

Another  writes  that  he  wa-^  a  head  carter  at  8s.  Id. 
a  week.  "  Women  u-ed  to  help  then  on  the  farm  as 
well  as  men.  There  used  to  lie  Is  t'einales  at  a  time 
drafig'iuf;  a  dra;;  rake  and  now  they  haxc  horses.  .\t 
that  time  there  was  a  prize  ^Mven  for  briufiiiif;  up 
your  family  without  jroinji  to  th"  j)arish,  and  1  liad 
£'■]  and  my  wife  only  had  eleven  in  family.  Fresh 
butter  was  itd.  to  lOd.  a  lb.,  now  it  varies  from  Is.  Id. 
to  Is.  od.  Tea  wa-;  .")s.  a  Ih.,  now  we  get  it  for  a 
.shilling.  Coarse  salt  was  from  Kis.  to  a  guinea  a 
bushel  in  my  young  days.  Loaf  sugar  Sd.  a  lb., 
and  moist  4d.  to  tid.  per  lb.  I  have  ])aid  Is.  4d. 
for  a  letf(>r  to  go  from  Petorstield  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  I  had  '>  miles  a  day  to  walk  for  my  sehoid- 
ing." 

The  statinnents  as  to  the  price  of  tea,  sugar,  salt, 
raisins  and  currants,  an<l  the  ordinary  necessities 
of  life,  as  the  labourer  regards  them  to-day,  all  go 
to  show  that  on  tin-  avc-rage  these  eommodities  cost 
three  times  as  much  in  the  early  part  of  the  century 
as  they  <lo  to-day.  Sussex  roads  were  proverbially 
bad,  but  now  they  are  on  the  whole  excellent.  One 
witness  testifies  that  he  had  to  ^vade  through  two 
miles  of  deep  mud  to  get  to  a  hard  road  Avhieli  was 
"  Oakley  Stone  Street  or  the  old  Roman  Koad."  In 
many  counties  of  England  these  old  Roman  roads 
were  the  oidy  decent  thoroughfares.  "  \  carrier's 
van,"  writes  one  old  Sussexian,  *'  went  to  fiud^iwiek 
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twicr;.  u-,.,.k.  Think  uf  .Mn,„h,v,  ,,r  mImmiI  10,„.  1| 
oVIoc-k,  cnuiij,..,!  up  in  that  van  until  :.  ,„•  .i  ..Viock 
oil  TiK-dav  ■' 

From   another  uwwlrv  „{  thr  -OM   (;„anl-  w,- 
'«■'"•'.  that  wh.-n  he  ua.  a  I.ov,  ,h,.  ..na-l,  uvtv  all  .,. 
''."1    the   ..artM-s    ^u■vr   nl,h>.,|    tn    walk    uvr    in    th.. 
(■•■Ids  to  .Inv..  th..  hursrs.      -  Th,.  h..f.,.s  wrn-  „,,  to 
fhoir  kn....s  ,H  nui.l  an.j  watn'."     An  .,1,1   tVllou-  of 

-«  Mis  uhat  th,.  tirM   h.,.al  tnotives   (>i..,  w......  lik,.. 

■•      -  h>-t   n-.l,.   I    ha.l.  th,.  .arria^,..  w,.,-,.   lik..  th,- 
i.ullock  trucks  of  the  presc.nt  day.     Then  for  a  titn.' 
the  tliirdelass  earriapes  were  somothinff  heft.M-,  l,„t 
open  at  the  sides  and  wind  ,.noui,d,  t..  l.low  v..,i  out 
of    the    window.   .  .   .   W,„.,s    ar..    .|..ul,Ir.    to    what 

they  were  tln.„.  Some  articles  of  f.,od  atv  n,.arlv 
lia,f  the  ,,ne,.  they  were  then.  In  our  ehureh  s,.rv- 
ice.s  they  us...l  to  have  the  bassoon,  or  at  best  a  barrel 
orcan  to  lead  the  sincinjr." 

Hather  a  sombre  shadow  ..„  the  pro-ress  of  tno.lern 
tnues  ,s  thnnvn  by  a  bailiif  wh.,  had  brono-ht  up   1.-, 
Hnl.lren;    ,„  referring  to  the  improvement  in  ,.,lu- 
<'.;'t>on  he  says  every  one  of  his  boys  can  b..at  hi,n 
i.ut  lie  a.l.ls  sententiously,  "  B„vs  ^n-t  so  w,.Il  ,..lu- 
'•ate.l  that  they  won't  l.,ok  at  hanl  w.,rk."     This  is 
i'"  aspect  of  (..lucation  as  atr,vtin-  proaress  in  the 
a^ncultural  districts  to  which  I  nmst  r,.f,.r  i„  ,l,.tail 
later.     It  is  sa.l  to  think  that  all  our  villaije  looms 
are  still;  that  the  ban.licrafts  whi..b  used  to  thrive 
m   every  village  have   become  extinct.      The   wood 
carver  and  stone  carver  who  have  left  their  mark 
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on  cliuroli,  manor  house,  cottage  and  in  the  church- 
vard  (jf  the  towns  and  hamk't>  of  Old  England,  have 
hfcn  replaced  hy  a  stereotyped  person  from  the  great 
cities.  The  artistic  and  inventive  talent  of  each 
hicality  has  ]>vpn  stamped  cnit,  and  men  are  reduced 
tu  mere  autonuita.  'J'his  in  any  case  cannot  mean 
an  increase  of  happiness,  or  of  real  prospiTity.  The 
joy  in  performance,  in  work  done  as  well  as  it  could 
he  (Idiie,  has  gone,  and  each  man  hurries  to  get 
through  his  appointed  task  which  he  rushes  through 
indifferently,  anxious  to  be  free  to  ''  enjoy  himself  " 
in  some  haiidl  and  senseless  amusement  which,  if 
he  only  knew  it,  bores  him  far  more  than  his  despised 
daily  toil. 

To  revert  to  agriculture,  pure  and  simple.  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard  has  recently  declared  that  he  is  at 
a  loss  to  procure  experienced  jjloughmen  and  trench- 
ers for  the  small  acreage,  less  than  400  acres,  ho 
farms  in  Norfolk;  and  that  even  a  good  milker  is 
becoming  a  rarity  in  the  hind.  Again  there  is  the 
fact  blnntlv  stated  bv  the  old  bailiff  of  Lavington 
in  the  WrsI  Sussex  CluzcUe,  that  "  l)f>ys  get  so  well 
educated  they  won't  look  at  work."  This  awkward 
fact  is  resjxMisible  for  the  awkward  truth  that  we 
pav  awav  millions  of  pounds  vearlv  to  the  little 
culturists  of  the  continent  for  fruit,  and  no  less  a 
sum  for  eggs.  And  yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury (and  even  now  this  is  the  case  in  some  part5 
of  England,  Devonshire  for  instance,  but  there  is  no 
agency    for   collecting   them)    new-laid   eggs   wars 
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sold  at  th(>  rat-  (.f  -s   f.,r  a  sl.illi„jr.      An  ootop-n- 
anan  dcclaros  that  h..  w.-nt  to  uurk  at  six  y.-ars  (.1,1 
woodcutting;  and  nt  ninr  was  s.^ld  u.id.-r  "the  ham- 
mer, similar  to  an  auction  .sale,  and  was  ohlipd  to 
stay  in  the  one  place  for  a  certain  ])eriod.     •'  When 
I   left,   the  master  ^rav,.  me  sixjMnce  for  mv   vear'rt 
eervice."       Nevertheless   he   p.t    education    ennu^di, 
prohahly  from  the  National  School,  th..u-h  he  does 
not  say  so,  to  b«'come  parish  clerk  in  after  life.     II,. 
Lad  been  in  that  capacity  for  forty  years  when  h,' 
volunteered  this  evi,lence,  but  strangely  enough  ..lu- 
cat.on  had  no  fri,.n,l  in  hin..     "  Too  much  education 
for  the  working  nmn  uihI  wonuin,"  he  savs.  "  makes 
them  idle,  wanting  to  g,-t  their  living  without  w,.rk." 
He  then  procee,ls  t,.  ,leliver  a  Iw.milv  on  the  man- 
agement of  children  who  now  "  want  t,>  he  ,.ver  their 
elder  (jnes,  and  ,lo  not  seem  to  understan.l  the  wonl 
'obey.'"     When    I    was    five   years   „M.    I    had  six 
months'  schooling.     lint   I  nuuiaged  to  read   fairly 
well,  and  write  a  little." 

The  wonderful  change  in  ,lress  employs  the  pens 
of  some  of  these  witnesses.  "  The  round  smock  was 
the  garb  for  men,  the  blue  print  dress  and  re,l  el.jak 
and  coal  scutth-  bonnet  an,l  a  i)air  of  pattens  with 
rings  as  big  as  sau,-crs  an,l  about  three  inches  wide 
to  go^to  chtirch,  was  th<.  Sun.lay  lu'sf,  „f  the  women. 
Xow,"  continues  this  critic  of  mwlern  manners,  "  it 
must  be  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  with  hats 
adorned^ with  feathers  and  heaven  knows  what,  for 
I  don't."    As  to  dre^s,  I  can  bring  evidence  to  bear 
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I.,  m  \h\<  from  a  lii^'hcr  .social  .-calc  Onlv  a  few 
•  lays  Ijcforc  lior  ilfatli,  wliidi  took  jiliic4'  recently,  a 
lady  of  pMMJ  family,  the  ilaii^^liter  of  an  army  oHicer, 
anil  tlic  widow  of  a  colonel  in  llie  (Jrenadier  (inard^, 
\v!io  had  passed  her  ir^tli  year,  informed  me  that  in 
her  yonnpT  days,  ^irls  had  two  lioniiets  at  fho  ino-t, 
and  two  diis-es  and  a  .^haw!,  and  wore  quito  eon- 
tentod  to  keej)  them  for  years.  If  women  were  not 
so  tadiionahle  in  those  day.s,  no  wonder  matrimony 
was  more  so. 

That  they  made  things  niore  -nlistuntiallv  at  the 
bef^'innint;  of  tiie  centnry  than  now  i-  nidiaj>|iilv  too 
true,  hut  few  would  he  prepared  for  such  conclusive 
evidence  of  il,c  fnct  a-  that  supplied  hy  a  Sussex 
yokel,  who  declares  that  he  uses  to-day  an  undirella 
pivon  to  his  nn)thor  on  her  niarriaire  in  isotj.  "  I 
used  to  carry  it,"  he  writes,  "  when  fo\ir  or  five 
years  old  to  the  grocer's  slioj)  on  little  errands." 
Uo  expresses  a  stvonfr  convicti<in  that  there  is  plenty 
of  work  for  every  man  to  do,  -  if  lie  choo.^es  to  do  it. 
They  are  better  paid  now  in  ^rpneral,"  he  writes, 
*•  than  they  were  (10  or  70  years  ajio.  rnionism  I 
«h)  not  like;  if  only  eneourafres  lazy  brainless  mutfs 
to  pet  the  same  waiji's  as  a  jrood  workman.  There  is 
plenty  of  foiwl,  and  much  cheaper  than  in  days  p.ne 
by.  Tlie  present  time  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen 
for  old  and  young."  Evidently  George  Artell  re- 
gards the  end  of  the  century  as  the  Golden  Age. 

An  old  man  who  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Warn- 
ham  at  about  the  time  his  fellow  parishioner,  Percy 
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l:v.v<lu.  SliHIfv  h-h  .-r  fnr  i:,M„|,  t.^titi...  m  tla.  s<-ar- 
"itv   .,f   work   in   lu^  _^uuili,   lu'ces-itari.i;;   hilMHir.Ts 
t.'kiM^'  it  it,  fun,  to  uurk  at  imythhv^  tl.at  ua.  f,r,„„^ 
■'M  altcnialc  \v..,.ks.      Jt   is  only  fair  f,,  not,,  this,  as 
it  sl.ows  tl,..  villaovs  .•a„  !„..  ,,,,,1  |,av<.  |„v„.  to,,  'fnU 
"'    lal-Miivrs.      ••  Tlirn-  was   ,,„  ,.ri,.k.-t.   .„.  f.M.tl.all, 
""   aimiMwiicit."    uritcs    tlii<    Wariil.a.n   man,    -and 
'-"l.v  "nc  ,lay  i„   t|„.  y.,,,-.   tl„.  CI,,!,  ,h,v.   ul,,.,,   the 
villii.i,'..rs   lia.l  any   fun.      T   r  ,,i„-isli  .nvu.d  the  c.t- 
tfiires,  an.l  nffn  put  ...vra!  faniili...  into  un<"  cottair.'. 
I'lit    t!i..y   only   allnwc.l   .,n..    \,r,\vn„m   i\,r  a    faniiTy,' 
:ni.l  cluunstairs  nur  family  u,.ul,l  livr  in  the  kitclicn.' 
•'111(1  am.tlicr  in  the  wasli-lmnM-.  an.l  one  in  tlic  par- 
lour."    It  may  !>,.  n-nnirkc.l  tl,at  this  state  nf  affairs 
■<nu\    worse   now   obtains   lariroly   in    c-rowdod   ritips, 
<I<-I«itc  the  increase  in  l.uil.|in-s.     >•  We  had  to  live,'' 
says  tliis  witness  in  eonelu-ion.  '•  mucli  harder  lives 
fliaii   now,   and    -.\e   are   looked   after  much   hettor." 
Such   evidence   as   this— fur   the   eirennistanees   and 
faet.s   narrated   must    have    passed    l.eneatli   his   eves 
daily— throws  a  strong  li.-xht  on   th.-   poet   Shellov's 
fi'rvid   diatrilx-s   on    the   oppres-ion    .,f   the    people, 
nnd  their  selfish  cxph.itati.m  as  so  mneh  flesh  and 
l'I"..d  to  |,e  hire.l  at  the  smallest  eost ;   an.l  explains 
the  fierce  denunciation  f.f  the  lan.L.wners  which  fills 
•so  many  of  his  earlier  p.ienis. 

A  farm  labourer  m  his  SSth  year,  who  had  worked 
on  one  farm  for  CO  years,  somewhat  quaintly  sum- 
marises the  chanp^s  he  had  seen  in  his  villajje  durinfr 
those  years.     "  Four  chaugcs  at  the  farm,  five  at 
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tlic  clmrcli,  four  at  the  grocer's  sliop,  and  ton  at  the 
villago  inn.''  The  village  inn  i>  death  to  its  land- 
lord, as  I  have  nivself  observed;  and  until  an  inn 
gets  into  the  hands  of  a  woinin,  widow  or  daughter 
of  a  previous  holder,  length  of  tenure  in  the  hands 
of  one  person  is  rare.  This  witness  further  testities 
that  he  had  often  boon  a  night  watcbnum  in  the 
churchyard  to  ward  off  the  ajipmach  of  body- 
snatchers,  •'  especially  after  the  burial  of  a  wealthy 
person." 

"T  tliink,"  says  another  of  the  Old  Guard,  "T 
never  knew  our  neighbourhood  ( Ashington,  near 
Worthing)  in  such  a  p  .  |)erous  -tati'  as  it  is  at  the 
present  day,  and  I  am  (juite  sure  tiiat  it  is  a  great 
deal  more  religious  than  it  was  when  I  was  a  young 
man."  A  Worthing  lerman,  in  his  sTth  year, 
declares  that,  "Just  after  Waterloo,  bread  was  7d. 
to  i^d.  the  2  lb.  loaf,  and  everything  else  was  from 
four  to  five  tintes  as  dear  as  it  is  now.  Xow  a  man 
with  OS.  a  week  is  Itetter  off  than  he  would  bo  with 
.30s.  a  week  when  I  was  a  young  man,  and  he  can 
earn  a  jiound  a  w<(k  and  a  goo(l  deal  more."  We 
have  not  yet  done  with  these  letters.  There  are 
.«core.s  of  tlieni,  and  in  my  opinion  their  worth  is 
beyond  all  price.  One  cnrrespoiident  tells  of  child 
labour,  tlie  unhappy  youngsters  sent  to  sweep  chim- 
neys in  the  early  days  of  the  century,  and  that  most 
people  one  met  were  pitted  with  smallpo.x,  which 
fact  calls  to  mind  that  the  ])rogres-  in  medical  science 
and  especially  in  sanitary  and  surgical  science,  and 
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the  enormous  incrciuse  in  proportion  to  population 
of  pliysicians  and  surgeons,  have  jrreatlv  added  to 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  people.  Other  coun- 
trymen give  descriptions  of  the  riots  arising  from 
the  introduction  of  steam  threshing  machines;  of 
the  economic  changes  resulting  from  substitution 
of  coal  for  Avood,  and  matches  for  the  tinder-box; 
of  the  newspajier  costing  7d.  and  iMoore's  Almanac 
2s.  7d. ;  of  the  casual  way  tlie  dead  were  interred, 
and  so  forth.  "  Young  men,"  declares  a  veteran  of 
It"),  "  were  a  sight  worse  o4f  when  I  went  to  work  at 
"^  years  ohl.  Xow  they  get  better  wages,  better 
clothes,  work  shorter  time  and  easier,  and  get  more 
Inilidays.  I  know  because  I  have  been  a  labouring 
man  all  my  days,  and  from  1M2  to  1888  I  never 
had  a  day's  illness,  and  now  I  am  95." 

It  will  be  seen  that  those  members  of  the  rural 
working  class  who  are  old  enough  to  judge,  declare 
with  almost  unanimous  voice  that  the  conditions  of 
life  have  vastly  improved  since  the  battle  of  Trafal- 
gar was  fought,  though  some  of  these  shrewd  ob- 
servers are  acute  enough  to  remember  that  there  is  a 
reverse  side  to  the  shield,  and  that  all  this  progress 
has  not  been  achieved  without  entailing  sacrifices — 
hisses  here  and  retrogression  there.  One  old  house- 
wife says  sententionsly,  "  Wages  were  not  so  good, 
but  men  were  more  satisfied."  If  this  be  true,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  it  is  only  too  near  the  truth,  there  can 
have  been  little  gain,  since  content  is  the  only  read  to 
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li;ij)l>iiK>ss,  and  this,  for  ail  its  prd^icss,  i-;  the  most 
(list'fiiitonted  auc  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  as- 
suredly little  of  its  discontent  is  divine.  A  careful 
witness  i>f  >(i,  while  giving'  full  weiaht  to  all  that 
makes  for  proi:re-<s,  roundly  declares,  "  When  I  wa^i 
■21  the  jieople  were  lietter  off;  I  am  satistiid  thi'V 
were.  The  commons  were  o])en,  and  lots  of  [)eo|jle 
could  keep  their  piiis,  cows  and  potiltry.  The  hohl- 
\uix>  were  so  small,  if  a  man  otlVndid  one  holdei'  he 
■was  alile  to  jrcf  work  with  annther.  Almn.-t  the 
j'oorest  had  their  pii:',  hut  very  little  fresh  meat."' 
But  James  DuiUey  of  ( 'oldharhour  declares  he  could 
not  atford  to  keep  a  juj:',  f<u'  -alt  was  .".s.  fid.  a  jiallon, 
and  it  would  cost  12s.  to  salt  it  down.  His  ca-e 
must  have  heen  ii'eneral.  The  com])laiiit  that  the 
counnons  have  heen  illciially  enclosed,  "  jumped," 
as  they  would  say  in  South  .\frica,  and  diverted 
from  their  oriiiimil  ]>tir]^ose,  is  only  too  true,  and  the 
fact  is  a  sad  reproach  to  the  landowners.  There  are 
places  in  Sussex  where  the  very  name  of  the  village 
or  handet  denotes  tln^  existence  of  a  green,  Buck's 
Clreen  for  in^lance,  hut  wher(>  not  a  vestige  of  tlie 
"green"  renuiins.  Finally,  the  ])essimist  I  have 
(pioted,  declares  that  the  condition  of  morals  is  worse 
than  it  was,  a  state  of  affairs  he  somewhat  arbitrarily 
.sets  down  to  short  -ervice  iii  the  army. 

As  to  whether  .Tain.^s  ^laidinent  of  Graffham  is 
right  in  his  opinion  that  morals  have  deteriorated, 
or  whether  a  witness  I  previously  quoted  is  right  iu 
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Ptating  that  tlic  ])f'0]ili'  arc  far  more  relipioii^!  than 
tnniicrlv,  soincthiii^  imist  he  said  hitcr.  hut  it  may 
he  said  at  once  that,  parath^xical  as  it  may  a[)iK'ai-, 
each  contention  is  ri;:ht,\vhih'  each  is  wrong.  So  far, 
liowevor,  as  the  cviihiicc  of  thi'sc  veterans  fjofs,  and 
it  pie-  vi  rv  far  in(h(d,  no  one  will  deny,  takinir  it 
<■)<  I'luc,  that  it  snpi^lies  iinanswerahle  evidence  of  an 
immense  improvement  in  the  social  condition  of  the 
peoph'  since  the  heirinniniii'  of  the  century.  This  evi- 
dence has  liecn  (jUoted  at  some  length  l)ecause  T  was 
inunensely  struck  with  it  when  it  was  tirst  hroniiht 
iimk'r  my  notice.  Its  worth  is  incalctilahle.  Tons 
of  statistics  could  not  ]ireteiid  to  he  nearly  so  valu- 
ahle  as  these  simjde  annals  of  tlie  poor.  Tiiey  deal 
exclusively  with  the  condition  of  the  population  still 
retained  in  tlie  rural  districts.  The  whole  1)earin<; 
and  sifjnificance  of  the  facts  would  l)e  lost  were  hur- 
ried thinkers  to  deduce  from  them  a  justification 
for  the  policy  which  is  <iradually  emptyiiiir  the  coun- 
try of  its  lahourers.  Given  reasonahle  economic  con- 
ditions instead  of  havinp  less  land  under  cultivation 
tlian  at  the  hcfrinniiif;  of  the  century,  douhle  or  three 
times  the  land  mipht  he  turned  to  account.  The  coni- 
]>arative  happiness  of  this  remiumt  of  the  rural  peas- 
antry is  only  remotely  due  to  the  removal  of  com- 
jtetitive  conditions,  and  there  is  room  on  the  land 
for  three  times  the  lahourers,  all  of  whom  might  be 
as  jirosperous  relatively  as  the  agricultural  hdtonrer 
of  to-day.  Eighteen  shillings  a  week  in  a  town,  with 
its  high  rents,  and  its  incessant  inducements  to  ex- 
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pciulituro,  is  not  equal  to  twelve  shillings  a  week  in 
the  eouiitrv,  with  its  h>w  rents  and  pure  air.  It  has 
heen  adinitt4'<l  already  that  it  is  only  tin'  reduction  in 
the  priee  of  the  neeessities  of  life  which  has  brought 
many  thin^^s  which  their  ancestors  regarded  as  lux- 
uries, within  reach  of  the  ])astoral  population,  hut 
that  the  c.mhIus  of  that  p(»])ulation  to  the  towns  has 
done  as  much.  We  may  also  admit  that  the  exceed- 
infi:ly  evil  consecpiences  resnltin<j  from  the  crowdinf;; 
(if  the  people  into  ereat  cities  have  been  minimised  liy 
the  enormous  strides  sanitary  science  has  made,  and 
hy  the  determined,  hut  -till  wholly  inaileipnite  efforts 
of  the  w(dl-to-do  (dasses, — whose  consciences  have 
been  awakened,  in  a  hiri;e  measure,  through  a  livfly 
sense  of  their  own  danger, — to  improve  the  normal 
conditions  of  lift'  in  great  towns,  by  providing  better 
homes  for  the  jjcople,  and  better  and  more  wholesome 
food.  Moreover,  legislative  enactments  have  supple- 
mented the  work  of  charitable  organisations;  and  the 
task  of  elevating  and  Innnanising  the  working  classes, 
and  the  numerous  grades  between  those  classes  and 
the  imligeut  jioor,  has  gone  on  apace. 

liut  facts  are  hard  taskmasters.  T  have  already 
cited  that  particularly  hard  one  that  after  three  or 
four  generations  of  interbreeding  in  great  cities, 
sterilisation  results.  It  may  be  oj)en  to  the  philoso- 
pher to  answer  that  there  is  no  evil  in  this,  since  it  is 
a  natural  law,  which  in  its  workings  secures  the 
beneficent  result,  that  the  mifit  shall  cease  to  cum- 
l)er  the  earth,  and  that  the  population  shall  not  get 
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in  front  of  rlio  capacity  ni  the  carlii  t(.  feed  the  poo 
pie,   and   man's  capacity   to   utilise   its   rcs(jurces  to 
tliat  end.     Mr.  Charles  IJuoth,  in  one  of  those  won- 
derful  hooks  of  his   which  deal   with   tlic   lahour  of 
the  people  and  the  ci.ndition  of  the  af^vd  pour,  and 
with    kindred    questions   atFectinfj   the    masses,    savs 
and  the  assertion  is  based   ..ii  the  ni..-.i   minute  and 
careful   examinatinu   uf   statistics,   that   tlir   varvin"- 
ratio  of  improvement  in  the  cnnditiou  of  ih,.  people 
coincides  with  the  de-trees  of  ^'cncral   i)rogress  and 
prosperity,  and  that  since,  lia|)pily,  the  country  has 
hecn  steadily  growini;  in  jtrosperi'y,  tlu'  peojde  have 
everywhere  grown  less  po,)r.     '•  If  we  compare,"  la- 
adds,   •'  pauperism  generally   with  the  movement  of 
pnpulation,   it   appears  that   not   only  is  the  rate  of 
I)auperism    mucdi    higher   where    j^opulation    has   de- 
creased, hut  the  rate  of  imi)rnvement  is  much  lower." 
I  his  is  true,  lie  says,  everywhere  except  in  London. 
The  statement  is  nnimpeachahle,  though  it  is  some- 
what startling  at  first  sight,  and  of  course  cannot  bo 
taken  as  applying  to  the  movements  of  population 
stretching  over  a  century.      Xevertheless,  when  one 
comes    to    consid(>r    the    statement    seriouslv    it    is 
found  to  coincide  with  the  impressions  deduced  from 
observations  and  experience. 

The  truth  is.  the  glamotir  of  London  attracts  not 
only  the  high-spirited,  daring  and  adventurous  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  also  attracts  the  infirm 
of  purpose,  the  idle  and  the  dissolute.  Being  the 
centre  of  the  world's  wealth,  it  draws  to  it  not  oulj 
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\hoir,v  men  who  feel  tlicy  can  wnrk  fnr  that  wealtli 
and  so  piiii  a  sliarc  >>i  it,  Itut  men  whd  liopo  to  ;raiii 
it  without  working  at  all.  The  nicn  who  havf  the 
capacify  U<  fjain  arc  cnuiiiinnly  nut  of  it  lu'forc  thoir 
cliiUlrcn  liavc  gruwn  tn  man's  or  Wdnum's  estate;  the 
invcrtchrafes  remain. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  hi-*  eenturv,  the  poor  of 
h'niihuid  and  France  had  foui  i!  champions,  and  the 
.-(■verities  of  the  ohl  Poor  haws  had  come  to  he  re- 
ganhd  witli  disfavour  in  this  countrv,  not  so  much, 
as  Mr.  Rohert  Mackenzie  savs  in  his  lUslonj  af  the 
Niitclrcnth  ('flit urn ,  because  of  an  cidianced  tender- 
ness of  feeling'  toward  the  jioor,  l)Ut  hecanse  the  re- 
sults of  wi(h'spread  disatfeetion  were  feareih  Tlien 
it  was  tlie  J'oor  Laws  were  rehi.xed  so  comph'tely  as 
actually  to  ofTer  a  premium  To  idh'ness;  it  is  in  fact 
the  liv(dy  aj)preciation  of  the  evil  consecpiences  fol- 
lowinir  on  thi-  extraordinary  laxity,  which  makes  our 
statesmen  to-day  so  reluctant  to  inauiiurate  a  system 
of  old-a^e  pensions- — a  system,  hy  the  way,  alri^ady 
o])erative  in  New  Zealand.  Tn  17^2  able-bodied 
labourers  were  no  longer  obliiicd  to  enter  the  poor- 
house;  money  was  <i'iven  them  in  their  homes,  and 
insufficient  waii'es  were  supplemente<l  from  the  rates. 
In  l"^(tl,  when  the  population  of  the  United  Kir.j:^- 
dom  did  not  exceed  lti,;]4r),n  Ifi  souls,  and  its  re- 
sources were  (]uite  inconsiderable  in  comparison 
with  its  present  wealth.  £4,000,000  was  expended  on 
the  relief  of  the  ])0(>r,  and  this  sum  had  doubled 
itself  by  1*^1  S.    ^Matters  had  arrived  at  such  a  pass  in 
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"'any  .!,s|ru.ts.  tL.t  lan,I.,w„..rs  .fFen.,!  to  rHinquLsh 

l>oir  land  to  ti...  parish  in  c-..M>i.k-ration  of  I„.i,4  re- 
ipv-l   from  ih,..se  intol,.n.l.lo  n.to.      In  snn.o  c-a^.-s 

,  ■  '"'"''^'•■■^  ""^"'''"^-  a.s..n,l.l..,l  a„.l  .l.Tlan-l  thar 
"-y  w„nM  no,  a,...,.,.t  tlK.  land  of  tho  pari>l,  ].„ 
^v.-nl.l  .•nntuiu,.  un.h.r  the  tlic-n  existing,  svstnn  In 
I-n,t  nf  fact,  tlH.y  n,na,.l,.,l  tlH.n,s,.lv,.s  as  nn.s,..- 
".^  an  malienal.h.  right  to  he  supported  by  the  own- 
^■'•s  of  the  land. 

It  will   ho  soon,  then-furo.  that  a  kind  of  ron-d, 
and  roady.  I.nt  ,p,ito  oflFootivo  .vston.  of  stato  soriul- 

'^m  actually  oxi.t.d  in  Enfrland  in  the  oarlv  part  of 
tlio  ccnturv.  and  that  pauporisn.  l.,.,.anio.  .sn'to  ,p<,,k 
I'eroditary    in    fan.ilios.      In    ls.,4    an    att-.npt    wa^ 
'nndoforomodyrhisstatoofatTairs  and  fnr  a  timo 
-.,h   oroat  sno..os..      Tho  .y^ton,   „f  ^ivin.  out-do.,,- 
>-<'l'"f  ^^asaho]ishod.      Little  hy  littlo  the  ^.uardians 
rovortod  to  it.     Then  oamo  another  pull  up.  and  to- 
-'•ytho  system   is   .trenuou~1y  ..pp.,...!   ],v  the  au- 
'I'ontK-  on  principle :   but  the  guardians  bein-^  f-r 
the  most  part  humane  men.  who  have  lived  all'thoi- 
ives  amon-  the  old  folk  elaimin^^  relief,  nafurallv 
liositato  to  condemn  their  humble  neiohbours  to  what 
fli^.v  all  ret^ard  as  imprisonment.     Hence  the  ex-pen- 
^n-e  system  of  out-door  relief  ha.  erown  apace  to- 
gether with  the  rates  since  the  earlv  davs  of  poor-law 
roform  n,  the  thirties.    In  examining  the  statistics  of 
poor-law  relief  one  has,  however,  to  be  careful,  since 
all  manner  of  ..barges,  not  properly  cou>ing  un-ler 
ti-e  head  of  poor  rates,  have  been  grouped  under  this 
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denomination,  with  the  result  that  the  total  expendi- 
ture on  Poor  Rates  for  1897  is  given  at  £24,7*31,018. 
More  than   lialf  of  this  sum   was  expended   on   the 
Sehool  Board,  jxdice,  eounry  and  l»ornuj,di  rates,  and 
half  a  dozen   other  ohjects  which   cannot   with   pro- 
jirietv  he  descril>e(l  hs  the  relief  of  the  jtoor.     Mean- 
while there  has  heen   an  appreciahle  decline   in  the 
nuniher  of  paupers,  for  in  IS.jO  they  amounted,  for 
the  Tnited  Kinfrdom,  to  l..']OS.O(!0,  or  -is  per  1,000 
of  the  population;  in  1^70,  to  1,279,000,  or  11  per 
1.000;  in  IMHl  to  l,o2.".,000,  or  20  per  1,000.     The 
tendency  continues  to  a  decline  in  the  numhers  and 
ratio  of  ])auperisni,  though  the  tipures  fluctuate.    ]\Ir. 
Mulhall  points  out  that  we  spend  twice  as  much  on 
each  paujter  as  we  did  in  1S.">0,  thou£rh  the  burthen 
of  poor  rates  on  the  public  is  not  i)ereei)tibly  gcreater, 
being    72    pence    per    iiduibitant    to-day,    or    there- 
abouts, as  against  68  in  ls."')0.     The  condition  of  the 
people    of    Ireland,    notwithstanding-   the    fact    that 
more  than  half  the  population  have  left  their  native 
land    during    the    century,    is    far    less    favourable. 
Since  1.^70  the  nnndier  of  pau])ers  has  ri-en  34  per 
cent.,  while  the  population  has  fallen  1;'   per  cent., 
figures  which  seem  to  justify  ^[r.   Charles  Booth's 
conclusions,    already   quoted;  though    the   fact   that 
the  ratio  of  wealth  per  head  has  increased,  indicates 
a  contrary  conclusion.     However,  figures,  which  in  a 
work  like  this  it  is  necessary  to  give,  but  for  which 
T  confess  I  have  the  smallest  respect,  since  they  can 
be  made  to  prove  anything,  are  delusive  in  this  case, 
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as  in  many  others.     What  is  more  to  the  point  and 
hetter  worth  regi.^terin-    is  the  ro-as..„ring  fart  that 
the  efforts  of  a  considerable  bodv  of  benevolent  men 
and  women  to  humani..e  th..  workhouse  are  bearii... 
fruit,  slowly  but  surely.     The  subjc-c-t  is  a  -...luetive 
""<'  for  me,  holdin^r  stron^dy.  as   I  do,  that   in  anv 
<">se  the  veterans  of  labour,  who  have  dn„,.  ilnir  dutv 
splendidly  to  the  country  by  rearin,::  hn-e  famili.N 
and  to  whom  saving  was  an  impossibilitv,  should  re- 
ceive every  consideration   in   th<-ir  old  'a-e.      Tlnre 
are  scores  of  ways  in  which  their  sad  exist^ence  could 
l)e  brightened. 

As  to  the  general  improvement  in  living  during 
this  century,  that  is  amply  proved  bv  the  facts  ad- 
duced in  the  earlier  part  of  this  cha,,ter.      During 
the  si.xty  years  or  so  of  Her  Maj.stv's  reign,  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  per  head  of  the  population  has 
risen  to  110  lbs.  from  :r>  lbs.,  and  of  sugar  to  ss  ]],, 
from   16  lbs.,   figures  which  compare  most  favour- 
ably with  similar  statistics  referring  to  anv  foreign 
c-ountry.     In  is.^o,  savings  bank  ,leposit,>rs  numbere.l 
3J)  per  1,000  of  the  inhabitants,  now  thev  reach  oqs 
Por  1,000;  in  fact,  there  are  more  depositors  than 
'omes;  and  it  may  be  said  that,  on  the  average    at 
lea.t  ore  member  of  every  family  has  an  account. 
J  his   IS   a   marvellous   increase   of   thrift    amon-   a 
people  still  to  be  accounted  extreraelv  thriftless''  in 
comparison  with  any  other  nation.     There  has  been 
too,  a  wonderful  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
ensuring  their  lives,  which  is,  after  all,  another  form 
oi  saving. 
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i;nt   with   i.ll   tlii-   i-ro-iv-,  we  -rill,  i<-   Pn.fi-^..r 
Unxl.v.    Mr.    Charlrs    Hu.ali,    Dr.     Iliinuir.l..,    I...nl 
M.ath,    .Mi-   OriMviu    Hill,   (l.n.ral    I'.'-tli,    an. I    a 
thnu-ainl  nihfr  unrkn-    fur  i1m>  ^..,,,1   nf  thr  lu-plr, 
,.,,„tiiinallv    iMMrlaihi.    fall    lauimlaMy   >li..rt   uf   -ur 
,l„tv  In  Mur  nri-l,lM,ur.      Mr.  (Ji-r-;.'  K.  Siiii^'  luri.l 
,,i,.,urc  of   imu-   ttu'   pc-r   live   in   ll.c    l...n.;-n    -Imii. 
i-  unhappily  a-  trn.>  \o-A:iy  a^  it  ua-  wIh'u  the  h.-k 
ua.    Nvriltcn.    a-   tlin-,.   \vhn   have    r.^nl    Mr.    Ui.'hapl 
\Vhitcin-"s   vivi.l   an.l   tniihful   acc.iint,   c-a>t    in   tic- 
tional  uni~<-.  uf  the  .tatr  ef  the  v.-rv  ]MM,r  may  knu-.v, 
^ll,,^hl    aciual    cxpcrhn.'c    have    hccn    denied    tlieni. 
\V..  are  ,.\r...lin,::Iy   pp-penni-,  hut   ^v.■  let  nnr  la-- 
pital-  lanpii^h  fnr  want  of  fund  .     It  will  W  a  reve- 
hition  In  must  Kn-lislunen  tn  he  told— fur  w.'  iniauin" 
ourselves  lu  h-  the  mu-t   humane  .if   iieuples— that, 
whereas  Ku'ilan.l  has   I'.m;  h..-i.ita!>  and   I'MOO  hcls 
ioc    11."), not)   patients,   the  h.i-pilals  .d'    France  have 
7:?.()(i(t  he.l-  fur  i:^.0()n  patient^.     These  figures  ar.' 
u,.t  ah-.dute!y  eurrent,  th.-u^h  they  are  recent  oi^ies. 
I),.-pite  what   Mr.  Teal.u.ly  did,  and  what  La.ly  Bm- 
,lcit-('.iutt^.     l.urd    TJuwtuu    an.l    uiany    others    are 
d.dn-.  we  >till  du  l.s-  than  a  .piarter  we  ought  to  ,1.. 
t,.  p,rovide  d.N-ent  dwenin2>  f..r  the  i^euplo.  to  whuiu 
the  pr.isperuiu  and  coinf.'rtal)le  classes  owe,  and  it 
i-  seaifclv  too  much  to  say  exclusively  owe,  the  con- 
dition, wdiich  make  it  pcs.ihle   for  tli.-m  to  enjoy 
that    varying,    hut    on    the   wli.'le    exeeedinuly    high 
standar.l  .>f  I'omfurt  and   ^a-e  th.'y  eutnuumd. 

Ohviuuslv   the  varying  pr.j-perity,   and   in   recent 
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stability  of  Jl,.rM;.jc.srv-sc.xtnM„-n'    r  domiuiun.. 
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«    ()  M    M   I     .N    I  I.   A  T  1  *)  N. 

T  r  i<  <af('  to  say  tliiit  in  im  (lr|iartiiiciit  nf  Imiiian 
iictivitv  aiitl  iiroirrcss  tliiriiiir  tln'  la>i  liimdrcd  years 
lia-;  tlic  i-i  aiiiic  Im-cii  -■>  iiiarkc(l  as  in  <'oiiiiiiuiiicati(Hi. 
At  ti;c  li(  itiiiiiiiii;  "f  the  cciiniry.  as  lias  liccii  already 
remarked  in  the  |invi(iiis  cliapter,  the  iii^liways  of 
ilie  I'liitt'd  Kiiii,'dHiii  were  pi'aetieally  coiiflntd  to  the 
main  mads  lietween  I.hikIou  and  the  utliiT  larije 
towns;  lii^liways  -uiiiiortcd  l)y  toll-  levied  at  t  re- 
ipient  tnrniiikes.  The  stajre  eoaeh  was  praetiealiy  the 
(inlv  means  of  cojnniunieation  fur  pa-scn^ers,  save  ot 
cour-i'  such  private  means  as  earriat;cs  for  the  rich 
and  \va<rf:ons  for  the  poor.  What  travelling  was  like 
tlien  every  well-read  person  knows.  The  ronianoes  of 
the  early  part  of  the  eentiiry,  tlie  diaries  of  person3 
of  qiialicy,  to  say  nothiiiir  of  tlie  picturesque  litera- 
ture of  to-day  which  deals  retrospectively  with  the 
suhject,  conihine  to  conv(>y  to  the  mind  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  its  nninifest  inconveniences.  As  recently 
as  the  Christmas  i>f  IM'S  I  chanct-d  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  listen inp  to  an  old  lady,  then  in  her  OOth 
year,  who  gave  me  many  word  pictures  of  journeys 
from  Edinburgh  to  London,  and  from  V.ondoa  to 
liath,  as  tu  couviuce  me,  as  touching  stagc-cuaches, 
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liiiw  ;rriMtl\  cli-ijiiic"  I. lids  (•ii(li;iiiliiiitil  I.,  the  view; 
and  tlijit  ca^rr  a-  \\r  arc  tn  ri\i\r  the  plra-iircs  nf 
that  iimdc  ,,!'  travelling:.  I'uniiniKpu-  JMiirncv-,  dav  liv 
'la,\.  were  frau;:ht  with  far  niurr  disiiirivraidis  <\cn 
t'>r  thf  jio-xs.niv  ,,t'  hcavv  [mrsc-.,  thaii  tlxKc  a—n- 
<'iat.(i  with  thiri!(la^-  rail\va\   t  ra\(lliii::  to  da\-.     Of 

•■"iir~r  in   thn,..  da.vs.  iIk    ..Id  fa>hi 1   -allantrv  ..f 

til.'  men  ('..ntriiiulcil.  in  -..me  nica-ui-.-,  t..  luiiii.'iit'j' 
I'.r  thr  ladii-  the  nianif.-ld  disiL'-fifalilcs  .,f  the  road. 
In  till'  winl.r  niah'  traxcll.  r~  wi.nid  l.rin;:  frnm  flio 
|i'.-tin;rdi'.ii>c-..  stcainiiii:  I'mnpii-,  am!  I.v  ii-in;;  a 
jii.licii.iH  incth...!.  in  uhii'li  firniins-  and  ('(.axiM);  ha.l 
thcii-  jiart,  in.lu.'c  the  civcst  niai.l.ii,  lir-t  to  >i|)  and 
linallv  to  drain  the  i;la--  t..  the  ilrci:-. 

Apart,  h..\v(vcr.  fr..iii  th.v-r  little  anienities  ..f  the 
roa.l,  inland  travelling:  in  the  earlv  part  ..f  the  ccii- 
turv.  even  .-.i  far  a-  the  I'nife.l  l\in^d(.iii  was  cou- 
eeriied,  was  anvil, in-;  l.ut  a  eharniiii;,'  experience, 
and  sueh  as  it  was,  it  was  e(.ntined  almost  ex(du-ively 
to  the  wealthier  (da-ses,  or  to  persons,  '•  l.a;:iiien," 
and  their  like,  who-e  hnsine-s  obli<red  them  to  move 
al.oiit  from  place  to  plaee.  IIi<,dnva\-mpn  gave  the 
z<'-t  of  daiifrer  t..  the  r..ad;  the  ri-k  of  lieini^ 
snowed  up  or  hron-rht  to  a  standstill  hy  the  had  >-m- 
tlltion  of  the  tlion.ughfare,  added  to  those  ideiiientrf 
<if  uncertainty  which  every  trav(dler  had  t..  face. 
As  to  tlie  local  roads,  tluy.  of  course,  were  of  the 
very  worst  description,  and  t.>  ventiirt"  iiii..  them,  iii 
any  vehicle  lighter  than  the  farm  cart,  was  to  court 
the  fate  of  Queen  Anne  and  Prince  George  of  Den- 
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mark,  who  on  their  jouriioy  from  London  to  visit 
T'ctwortii  in  Sussex — thoii^di  this  of  course  was  in 
the  previous  cditury — had  to  bo  dragged  out  of  the 
niud  iiy  cart  hnr-;es,  their  euaeli  havinjr  stuck  ho[)e- 
h■<^ly  in  the  ruts.  Tiie  main  mads  had,  even  in 
Sussex,  the  late-t  county  to  possess  decent  road-;, 
greatly  improved  during  the  eighteenth  century,  hut 
tlio  slio.'ter  therdughfares  continued  to  bo  of  the 
kind  whic-li  (hdayed  (^ueeii  Anni'V  coach  for  a  dav 
:.nd  a  night  in  the  wihls  ..f  the  Weahk 

Of  rourse  th(-  euhmies  were  in  a  far  worse  case 
as  to  internal  conimun "cation,  than  the  ^Fotherland. 
ft  is  r:ot  ])ossibh'  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  successive 
measures  which  have  gradually  nrovided  most  of  our 
ctdonies  witli  mads  eipiai  to,  and  in  many  cases 
suj)orior  to.  the  iiighuays  of  t!io  [Motliorland,  since 
tliat  gradual  growth  has  really  been  coextensive  with 
the  growtli  of  the  colonics  thomsolvos.  But,  as  in 
the  British  Isles,  so  in  the  colonies,  the  application 
of  steam  to  territorial  and  acpiarian  locomotion,  is 
the  one  invention  which  actually  marks  the  dividing 
line  between  the  methods  of  communicavion  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  those  of  jirevious  ages.  This 
invention  has  simjjiy  revolutionised  the  world,  and 
especially  the  Anglo-Saxon  world. 

It  was  in  1^07,  and  it  was  in  America,  tliat  steam 
was  tirst  turned  to  the  purposes  of  ri\erian  locomo- 
tion :  a  steamer  successfully  mivigating  the  Hudson 
from  Xew  York  to  Albany.  Some  time  afterwards 
steamboats  made  their  appearance  on  the  Clyde,  and 
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irrowin-  Ih.I. ],.,-,  l„.-.ni  tu  ,,lv  hctworn  G!as-.,\v  aii^l 
I-uii.l..n,    and    llnlvlica.l    and    DuMin.       It    was    nut 
until  the  second  year  of  ih,.  (Queen's  rci,nii  that   tlir 
Atlantif  was  (•n,vs,.d  l,v  >tcani>hip..  in  anvthin-  n...tv 
than  a  iiicndy  tciitativc  mannif.      In    lsi;»,  su, •(-,->- 
fill  cxiXTinuMifs  had   hvcn  made,   while  Canada  can 
•■laini  to  liave  s,.nf  in   I^IU)  the  tirst  stean.shii,  a.To.s 
III*'  Atlantic.      Hut   for  nearly  twenty  years,   for  all 
practical  i>iiri)os..s,  th,-  idea  lay  .lor.nant,  no  o„e  ap- 
peariufr  to  think  that  .steam,  as  appli..!  to  steam  na\  i- 
fi-ation,  could   he  largely  employed,      [f   was   in   fact 
regarded    as    a    curiosity    until    the    successful    voy- 
ages   of    the    (ireat    W.-tern    and    Sirius,    h.tw.en 
England  and  America,  demonstrated   its  fea-ihilitv. 
Even  then,  for  a  long  ti^u^  steam  vessels  w,  re  mainiy 
used    tor  coasting  and    passenger   tratllc.      In    lsl;{, 
the  "screw"  was  >ucc(  ssfully  employed,  and  a  feu- 
years    later    the     Navigation    Laws    were     repealed, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  allow,  with  a  U'w  excep- 
tions,   foreign    vessels    free    commercial    int(>rcourse 
and  equality  with  the  ships  of  the  Mother  Country, 
her  colonies  and  dependencies,  throuijliout  the  Eiii- 
I>ire. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  Shipowners'  opp.isi- 
tinn  to  this  measure,  went  the  length  of  .lemanding 
l/i(lf  all  .-r.v.sv/.s'  bllllf  in  Ihr  rnluHi<'s  should  he  rfrk- 
viinl  as  for,'l,jn.  which  >hows  how  far  tlie  imperial 
i<lea  had  geminated  in  l>t.^,  or  then  ahouts.  It 
ehance'  that  at  this  time  the  public  min.l  was  greatly 
exercised  at  the  deterioration  in  the  character  of  the 
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Briti  !i  sailor,  a  condition  nscriboJ  to  the  monopoly 
which  the  Navigation  Laws  had  given  to  the  nicr- 
cantilc  uiarino.  Xo  doubt  the  destruction  of  tiii-i 
monopoly  led  to  a  gradual  imi)rovenient  in  the  status 
nf  the  sailor,  who  now  had  to  bring  himself  abreast 
of  the  sailors  of  other  nations;  but  des{)ite  the 
growth  of  the  British  colonies  and  the  further  de- 
mand for  shiitping  occasioned  by  the  Crimean  war, 
British  ship|)ing  was  iu  a  })oor  way  until  tiie  Civil 
War  in  America  threw  a  great  part  oi  t'le  shipping 
of  the  United  State-  into  English  haiu  <.  In  isCO 
the  tonnage  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  the 
direct  trade  Ix'tween  England  and  the  States  was 
2,245,00(1  tons.  This  had  fallen  to  4,s0,00O  tons  in 
1>().").  British  toniuige  in  those  years  had  increased 
from  94"), 000  tons  to  1,S53,000. 

The  substitution  of  steamers  for  sailing  ve-sels 
has,  of  course,  done  more  than  anything  to  give 
Great  Britain  the  lead  as  the  great  shipping  nation 
of  the  world ;  since  the  development  of  her  iron  and 
coal  resources,  and  the  ready  distribution  of  these 
products,  which  her  network  of  railways  made  pos- 
sible, have  enabled  her  to  build  steamships  advan- 
tageously, and  to  compete  successfully  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  iu  this  department  of  commercial 
energy.  The  total  tonnage  of  British  steamships, 
entered  and  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  nearly 
doubled  between  ISGO  and  186.").  Taking  the  figures 
for  the  world's  steamships  and  sailing  vessels  of  100 
tons    register    and    upwards,    Lloyd's    Kegister    of 
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British  and  Forei^ni  Slii])piti<r  gives  the  total  at 
L't;,5(i  1,250  toiH,  of  which  upwards  of  lialf,  or  13,- 
<)Cr),;51i'  tons  arc  "^.ritish  (United  Kin<rd()m  and 
Colonic^).  Out  of  these  totals  a  little  more  than 
7  million  tons  are  sailing  vessels,  and  of  this  roundly 
2i  millions  are  British.  As  to  imndx'rs,  we  have 
11,14;{  steamer^  to  3,441  sailing  vessels.  So  that  in 
the  forty  years  since  steamships  first  came  into  use, 
it  may  he  said  that  they  have  practically  supplanted 
sailing-  craft. 

Since  1802  the  huilding  of  sailing  ships  has 
rapidly  decreased.  Thus,  in  that  year  sailing 
vessels  formed  a  quarter  of  the  year's  output,  hut  in 
1S97  it  was  only  .'5  per  cent,  of  the  total.  In  recent 
years  something  like  ■2'>  per  cent,  of  the  total  output 
has  been  built  to  the  order  >>{  foreign  or  colonial 
shipowners.  The  increase  in  sj)eed  has  been  another 
noticeable  feature  connected  with  vessels  built  dur- 
ing the  last  two  decades.  Some  of  the  Cunard  steam- 
ers average  l!>i  knots  an  hour,  the  average  of  the 
P.  &  O.  boats  being  14A  knots.* 

•  At  the  moment  of  writing,  this  question  of  speed  has  a 
special  significance,  seeing  that  among  tlie  many  outstanding 
charges  against  the  Imjierial  (Jovernment  in  connection  with 
tlie  conduct  of  the  wi"-  in  South  Africa,  its  members  will 
have  to  explain  why.  when  every  day  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  us,  seeing  that  the  Boers  had  crossed  over  into 
British  territory  within  t  day  or  two  of  the  presentation  of 
tlieir  presumptuous  ultimatum,  they  were  content  to  send  out 
tiie  troo])s  in  driblets  in  comparatively  slow-going  transports. 
Tlie  Camjxinia  and  Lucnnia  of  the  Cunard  Line  ;  the  Majestic 
and  Teutonic  of  the  Whit«  Star  Line ;  the  Himalaya,  Aus- 
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Tho  itifliiciipo  tliis  ciiorinous  tlccr  of  stfani.-lii]H 
li;i-<  liiid  upon  tli<'  ilcv('I(.j)iiiciit  .if  iiitcr-iiiijx'ri.il 
trade  lias  Iiccn  iiu,st  potent;  hut  it  lias  liad  a  irr.'ater 
traliii,  Virti>ri,i  aii.l  Arncliti  of  tlio  P.  cV  O.  Line  :  and  tin; 
hmjiri'ssis,  of  tlif  fanailiaii  PaciHc  Railway,  are  all  uiidersuh- 
veiition,  and  their  owners  werelxnind  to  plaoe  tlieni,  if  called 
upon  to  do  so,  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  (Joverinuent.  The  Cii- 
narders  had  a  sjiecd  of  more  than  I'D  knots  an  iioiir:  the  (irst 
fu-o  V.  it  ().  h,,at.s  is.  andtheothertwoKU.andtlie  rii,j,re---s,:t 
17.  Instead  of  usinK  such  vessels  exclusively,  therehy  saving,' 
a  week  or  ten  liays,  whicli  would  haveinadeail  tlieditlerence 
to  oiu'  fortunes  in  South  Africa,  the  War  Ollice  contented  it- 

•-lf'witlivess.'lsofaverydiirerentcalihre.  g 1.  l)ad  and  indif- 

1 . -rent  vessels,  many  h  ,d  in  other  respects  besides  as  to  their 
'■{■>Ld.  And  it  may  he  said  >>-•  a  that  this  is  only  one  ainoinr  a 
luuiJred  instance:!  which  go  ow  that  all  those  old  sins  of 

l/ro(  luhtination,  indilTereni  ■.,  Crustin;,'  to  chance  and  luck  : 
all  those  engrained  errors  of  false  economy  and  uniircpare.l- 
ness  whiidi  have  cost  us  so  dear  in  the  past,  still  cling  to  us. 
The  plea  in  this  transport  error  is  likely  to  be  that  tlu-  use  of 
these  subsidis.^^  steamers  would  have  led  to  a  dislocation 
of  the  trade  of  the  country.  This  is  an  utterly  untenable 
plea,  as  anyone  who  knows  the  habits  of  these"  vessels  and 
their  long  detention  in  dock  can  attest.  The  real  explanati<in 
has  to  !)e  sought  elsewhere.  False  ideas  of  economy  and  jol)- 
bery  are  responsible  for  these  errors,  combined  with  the  self- 
sufficiency,  carel.ssness,  and  sloth  of  persons  in  high  author- 
ity. This  is  no  random  accusation.  Our  officers  in  South 
Africa  have  been  minus  military  maps,  no  proper  ordnance 
survey  of  the  country  having  been  accomplished.  Thev  are 
without  triistwortliy  guides  and  scouts.  Our  soMicrs  have 
been  b.adly  fed  on  tii<'ir  outward  journey.  But  the  listof  crim- 
inal oversights  and  ugly  scandals  is  limitless.  They  go  to 
prove  that  it  is  high  time  the  junior  partners  of  the  Empire, 
the  colonies,  insisted  upon  having  some  control  over  its 
destinies.  Our  Intelligence  Department  has  shown  itself  to 
be  now,  as  it  ever  was,  a  caricature  of  wliat  such  a  depart- 
ment should  be— the  laughing-stock  of  Europe. 
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iiiflufiico   won    ill    drawin-    ih,.    iiihalutaiits    of    tli." 
yari.nis  j.  riim,.-.  ,,f  the    Kinpirr  tuovth,.,-.      Canada 
i<  linked  \,:  tlif  MutlnTland  l,v  iialt'-a-.!nzcii  lines  of 
la>r   steamers,   ennvevini;-  ]ia,-.M>ni;er.-   and   mail.-,   and 
Ii:is    al.M.    a    direct    serviee    in    cmnecf inn    with    the 
Canadian     I'acilie    Railway    with    An-t  r.ilia.       TIk' 
Ca.-tle  Line  and  ['ni^n   Line  link  (ii'cat   liritain  wiili 
South    Africa,    and    Im.iIi    llccts   cMutain    ina-niticcnr 
ve-sels.       India    and    Au-tralia    are    >crved    hv    th,' 
wiirld-renowned    PcniiHuJar    iV    Oriental    Cnnipanv. 
The  Iluval   Mail   SteaiM    Packet  Cmupany  .li-patclils 
Meaniers    from    Snutliamiit..n    {,,    tlir    WV-t     Indie-, 
Central  America  and  the   X,,nh  and   South   Pacitic. 
The  West  Indi.-s  are  a!.-o  served  hv  the  West   India 
\-     Pacific    Si.ani.hip    Compat,.v.       The     Priiish    ^- 
Alrican  Steam   Xa\'-ation  Coinpanv  c.nvevs  i)a>M'n- 
,i;'ers  and  nniils  frnm   ].\vcv^uuA  to  the  West  C.,a^t  of 
Africa,  where  Great   Hritain  pos^e.ses  a  numher  ni 
Crown  Colonies. 

Apart  froiu  the  line^  which  directly  cnnnect  the 
vai'ious  cnlniiies  wiih  the  .Mother  Country,  there  are 
others,  stich  as  the  Canadian-Australiiin  line  alreadv 
II  iitioned,  the  Empress  line  and  the  New  Zealand 
Shippin.-r  T'ompanv,  which  connect  diiTerent  colonies 
with  each  other.  S,,  far  as  tonnage  and  liorsp-poA\(r 
go,  the  steamers  plying  bctwem  Great  Britain  and 
America  take  preeedenco.  Snmc  of  the  Ounarders 
have  a  tonnage  of  i:3,()00  tons  an.l  their  liorse-j.ower 
it;  .'^O.OOO.  The  highest  tounag.'  nf  ih.'  P.  ^-  O.  h.ats 
is  N,(KM»,  ,>{  the  Castle   Lin,>  upwards  nf  ^,0<lO,  hut 
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larger  vessels  are  about  to  bo  lauiulipil,  and  of  the 
Union  Line,  10,300  tons.  To-daj  it  is  possible  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  5  days  and  «  hours;  the  mail 
piK'kets  to  C'r.po  Town  accomplish  the  journey  in 
1.5  days.  The  P.  k  O.  Ixuits  ari'  under  contract 
to  deliver  the  mails  in  101  days  to  Bombay  and  ^r)\ 
to  Melbourne,  though  the  fastest  vessel  in  the  service 
lias  landcMl  the  mails  in  Bombay  witliin  12]  davs  of 
tbeir  dispatch  from  London.  It  is  ol)vious  that  these 
splendid  services  represent  an  enormous  amount  of 
capital ;  indeed  it  is  stated  that  in  :20  years,  7  mil- 
lions sterliiia:  have  Ixh'U  e.xpended  on  the  P.  &  O. 
boats  alone. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  cast  one's  mind  liack  to  the 
bef?innin,c:  of  the  century,  to  pet  a  full  understanding 
of  the  enormous  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
steam  communication  by  water;  because  that  prog- 
ress has  really  been  confined  to  the  last  fifty  years  or 
less.  There  are  alive  to-day  many  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  have  had  actual  experience  of  those  mis- 
eralde  voyages  to  the  Cape.  India  and  Australia,  in 
sailing  vessels  absolutely  void  of  the  manifold  com- 
forts with  v.-hich  the  ocean  steamers  of  the  present 
day  are  so  liberally  furnished.  These  took  as 
many  months  and  often  many  more  months  to  ac- 
complish their  respective  journeys  than  under  exist- 
ing conditions  are  accomplished  in  weeks. 

To  deal  with  the  growth  of  our  shipping  in  an- 
other way,  some  figures  of  ^Ir.  ^Nfulhall  may  be  given. 
He  shows  that  the  increase  in  carrying  power  of  our 
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mercantile  marine  between  1840  and  1895  is  as  fol- 
lows: For  the  first  year,  2,84>i,000  tons;  for  1895, 
27,;350,000,  and  that,  while  in  1840,  108  tons  were 
carried  hy  l,(tO0  of  the  population,  in  IsOr.,  the  total 
was  701  tons.     Apiin,  the  substitution  of  steam  for 
sails  has  so   far  increased  the  etiiciency  of  seamen, 
that  whereas  in   l>s4()  one  man  had   tlie  control  of 
-'00  tons,  in  iJ^i):..  1,140  tons  were  in  the  charge  of 
one  seaman,  or  in  other  words,  one  seaman  can  do  as 
much   in  carryino:  to-day  as  six  could  do  in   1S40. 
In  1892,  Great  Britain  did  more  than  half  the  carry- 
in.,'  trade  of  the  seas;  including  the  Colonies  it  was 
<!0    per   cent,    of   the    whole.      Sir    William    White 
(<"hief  Constructor  of  the  Xavy),  speaking  a  few 
months   since,    practically   substantiated    the   figures 
given   above,   and   further  stated  that   British   ship- 
building  attained    its    highest    i)r(Mlnction   last   year 
(1898).     It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that' our 
■■^hi])ping  has  now  become  the  life  and  breath  of  the 
Empire;  and  that  since  its  existence  is  dependent 
npon  our  navy,  the  continued  efficiency  of  this  ser- 
vice is  absolutely  essential  to  our  national  existence. 
I  have  dwelt  upon  the  birth  and  development  of 
.'^team  communication  by  water,  before  referring  to 
the  equally  marvellous  results  following  tipon  the  ap- 
plication  of  steam  t.,   locomotion   on   land,   because 
steamers  were  of  earlier  date  than   railways;  and 
again   steamships  have  had   a   more  direct  bearing 
upon  the  development  of  the  Empire,  as  a  whole, 
than  have  railways.     They  have  linked  together  its 
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(■nnipoiiciif   piirts;   milwavs   liavc  aiil.d   tlic   iiitoriinl 

(l(V(|n|(I|icilt    of  tllf»SC    |)Jll-t>. 

The   (lc\c|()],iiiciit    of    railwiivs    Ikis    Ik-cm    dircctlv 
under  the  eves  of  the  people,  the  nation  as  a  whole"; 
and  not  of  a  eoniparatively  -mall  -ection  of  it,  and 
tins  IS  why  the  historv  of  railwav  rise  and  iinvress 
as  narrated  in  print  or  told  to  us  hy  our  <;ranilsires, 
pns-'<'ss(>s  so  many  elements  of  nunanco  and  interest. 
'Ihere  are  nniny  persons  living'  to-day,  iiududinj,^  our 
r.'vered  Sovereign,  who  had  arrived  at   an  a-e  wlien 
memory  and  rea-on  had  a<>erted  themselves,  hefore. 
fo   use  the  vernacidar,   "  s,„.h   a   thini;   as  a   railwav 
was   known,"    for   the    tentative   eil'orts    and    experi- 
ments of  tho  early  j)art  of  the  (eutnry  were  not  in 
the    poiioral     knowled-e.      The     Liverpool    iV     ^ran- 
chester    Fiailway    was    opened    in     \^:U),    when    the 
Queen  wa.s  in  her  twtdfth  year.      When  she  eame  to 
the    throne    there    w-re    five    short    railways    in    the 
Tnited    Kin-fdoni,    wliieh    in   all   did   not   exceed   in 
length  110  miles.     The  Liverpool  &-  Manchester  line 
-was  followed  hy  the  line  from  Leicester  to  Swanning- 
ton,  but  it  was  not  until  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to 
connect  London  and  Birminehani  by  a  railway  that 
tho  public  was  really  aroused  to  interest  itself,  for 
or  against,   in   railway  enterprise.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,   the  opposition   to  this   project  was   prolonged 
and  strenuous.     The  passage  through  Parliament  of 
the  bill   sanctioning  it,  cost   its   promoters  £70,000, 
and    it    was   only  when   the  greedy   landowners   had 
been   in-omised   twice    or   thrice   what   was   oriciu- 
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allv  ru„si.I,.n.i  A  fair  vdue  for  thrir  lan.l.  tl,;,t  th.v 
^vitll(lr(•u•  t.licir  n|»|)o>iti(.ii  to  it. 

Th.'  line  ua>  op,.,!..!  i„   ls;}s.     Then  follow..,!    ,„• 
to  I.,,  ox^.f,  railway  l.wil.lin^r  activity  wa.  alr,.a.lv  in 
tl'-  full   ri,I,.  „f  lif,  h,f,.,,,   ,,:>,,   „,^,,  ,„apv,.Il.,us 
'■'""""      '"  '''il^vays.      Ip  to   I,s4<i  a.  manv  as  -..;. 
acts    aiitliorusiM^r    the-    c-oiistruction    of    about    .•]()(»() 
null.,  of  railway  had   passed   i,.to  law;   and   I„.forP 
that  tiniP  nearly  all  the  prvat  railwav  svstouus  of  tlu' 
Kin-doni  had  hoon  sanctioned  and  were  all  in  pr-.-e.s 
of  con-truetion.      Sinee  (Jreat    IJritain   has   now   up- 
ward, of  o,,,o(.  mih.  of  railway  open,  it  is  obvious 
that  what  was  done  in  these  early  vears  was  in  the 
nature  of  beoi„nin-s.     Ead,  sueeeedin-  vear  saw  tho 
sanction  of  thousands  of  udles,  until  the"pcopl..  went 
fairly  nu.d  over  the  matter.      In    1  s 4,;,   Parliament 
sanetiom.-l   4,7!H)  miles;   in   1847,    1,<;<;;}   miles       hi 
the  former  year,  1,;300  fr.sh  projects  or  propositions 
to  sneak  in  the  u-ly  ar-ot  of  the  eompanv  promoters 
were  brouoht  „ut,  an.l  the  ],uhlie  was  asked  to  .ub- 
.scribo   (iOO   uiillions  sterling-  for  the  prosecution   of 
these  schemes.       It  dawned  at  last  on  the  frenzied 
speculators  that  there  was  no  room  for  half  or  for  a 
quarter  of  these  undertakings.      In    IS4H   the  crash 
came,  bringing  ruin  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands. 

Xe-, -vtheless,  railways  continued  and  flourished 
exceedingly.  From  tiine  to  time  came  suggestions  of 
i-'tate  purchase;  ],ut  the  c-apital  itivolved  in  such  .-. 
scheme  was  so  gigautic,  and  the  interests  and  rival- 
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rics  si»  coiiijiliciitcd,  Parliaiiiciit  lia-  alwavs  rofiisod 
to  face  tlic  iiuittcr.  As  to  tin-  i)r(i^r(>>  of  railwavs, 
space  will  not  allow  more  to  lie  ilonc  than  to  give  a 
few  ti^iircs  to  iiidicalc  what  ha.-  hccii  ai'c'oiiii)li-h((l, 
am!  what  i-  the  po-ition  n\  I'ailway  roinpaiiic-  .f  tlio 
rnit('(l  Kingdom  to-tla_v.  The  pai(l-ii|)  capital  rcp- 
i-csciit-;  ahoiit  t:i,l<»(),()(lt),(i()(i,  f(j\iivah'iit  at  iiiarki  t 
prices  to  ahoiit  halt'  as  much  ayaiii.  The  receipts 
are  soiiietliiii<r  under  JiMi  uiillion-  annually  ;  in  1^;»7 
they  were  tHo.ToT.O.".  I.  ami  in  that  year  the  workim; 
e\])enses  were  t;:.;!,0^.■;.^(»  [.  In  l^KT  the  nnmher  ot" 
passenjicrs  eari'ie.l.  exelu-ive  ot'  -ea-oii  ticket  holder-, 
was  1.<»;;o.1l'(i,l'(»1.  A-  to  accidents,  the  averaiic  as 
compared  with  the  nnndier  i<(  passengers  is  intini- 
tesimal.  thoui^h  the  lii;ure-  look  lariro.  Tt  has  heen 
•<hown  that  the  I'i-k-  of  i'ailway  travelliiijj  aro  far 
less  than  those  ,,(  the  streets.  Vet  when  railways 
were  tir.-t  opened,  the  pidilic  roirarded  travelling  l).y 
thorn  as  the  ino-i  ads-<'nt urous  and  fearsome  ju-owod- 
ing,  not  to  lie  undertaken  until  one  liad  made  one's 
wiil.  .Meanwhile,  the  comforts  of  trav(d  hav(>  lieen 
vastly  increased;  for  it  i-  evident  that  in  the  early 
•  lays  of  the  enterprise,  all  save  the  first-class  passen- 
ger had  a  most  uidnippy  time. 

The  Imilding  of  railways  has  led  to  the  Imilding  of 
towns  where  villages  once  were  ;  to  th"  removal  of  the 
people  from  eongestei]  areas  to  districts  which  give 
them  breatliing  space  and  vice  versa  ;  to  the  spread  of 
knowledge  through  iiitereotnmnnication  between  pro- 
vince and  province,  town  and  town,  village  and  vil- 
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la^v;   '"flu'.litrii-innof  uraltli,  nn.lf,,„K^,v,■^.ntl„.r 
l'a|'I'.v   nsMlt.      IJut,   u.i   tlir  otluT  ha.,.!,   alil,..,,.!,    | 

'' '^  ''^''•«'  with  John    iJu-kin   that   th..  niilu-n    i. 

invariaMva  Uul  on  th...  l;n.U,,,,„,  .„,  thr  .•,,„>  r,,v 
It  IS  nttcii  a  ino>t  plvii.siiiM-  tVaiun— it  i-  ii,,,,,,-,,!,!,. 
to  ih'uy  thiU  nli.n-  hricL.  and  inoftar  Ik.w  I,,.,.,. 
'"««1  111  its  coiiMnicticn,  it  is  winiiioiilv  „,„  .,„|v  a 
'Icfacomeiit  i.>  itself,  l,ut  the  pan  nt  of  .h.far..,urnt 
fnr  It  hn<  hrouolit  tlie  advcrti.MT  i„  i,.-  train.  I„ 
-very  case  it  ha,>  hn.u-ht  the  jcny  h.iiidu-  and  nlan^ 
anotlior  ahoininatiun. 

It  is  nmcl,  to  1)0  re-retted,  too,  that  the  introdue- 
tH.n  of   railways  stopi.  ,i  the  d.wlopn.ent  of  canals 
-inisehievonsly    an.]    preeipitatelv.       There    is    „., 
■nor.,  j.ietnresqne  method  of  conveyin.i..  ^oods  tlian  hv 
u-ater-ways,  and  where  rivers  are  imn-exist^^nt,  canals 
form— ir.dland  proves  this  eoneIn>iv.>lv-  verv  pas<- 
M*'  snhstitntes.      Aforeover,  for  in,peri<hal,le\ro,„l. 
where    (ptiekness    of    .lelivery    was    n.t    i,np..rativ,.' 
^'.•n.ahs   forn..^.l   a    very  eonvenient   an-l    inexpensive 
|"oans  of  transit.     80  far  as  the  Ronth  of  Et.Hand 
IS  concerned,  the  decay  of  local  indnstries,  especiallv 
iron  smeltmjr,  helped  to  l.rinp  ahont  the  ruin  of  the 
canals.      Aow.   when    these   canals   are   chok.Ml   with 
weeds  and  rnhhish,  fille.l  in  here  an.]  hrid-od  over 
there,  the  weirs  and  lock.^  in  hopeless  decay,  it  ha< 
dawned  on  manv  that  the  conclnsion  come  to  with 
the  advent  of  railways,  that  their  nses  were  over  was 
a  hasty  one.     Even  now  the  canals  of  the  Fnited 
ivingdom  carry  nearly  double  as  much  merchandise 
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ii-  tlicy  carriid  wlioii  railwiivs  were  in  tlicir  iiifnnoy, 
tliniii:li  llicy  iIm  little  ti)  {•licajirii  the  price  of  transit, 
>iricc  iiid-r  "t  tli(  111  have  I'allcii  iiilu  liii.'  bauds  of  llif 
railway  ccMiiiiaiiics. 

(  iiinpand  wiili  dtiicr  cnuiil  rii'~.  (Inat  Britain  lias 
iiiuic  niili'^  of  railway  iliaii  any  ntlicr  -tatr  in  rcla- 
tinn  to  it>  ana;  Imt  mhiic  ullicr  cniintric-  have  a 
greater  iiiil(a,::<'  in  f<)ni|iari-iiii  witli  their  jxipiila- 
tiiiii.  It  i>  nut  possible  to  :;ive  in  detail  the  railway 
]irn::re-.-  made  li\  the  eoloiiie-  diirinir  the  eonttiry; 
thoimh  ol)viou>ly  much  mi:;lit  he  written  here  with 
propriety  on  that  suitj<ct.  ^eeinir  that  two  of  theso 
railways,  in  any  ea:'e,  are  id"  the  ntino-t  strategical 
importaiief.  The  one.  the  ^"aiia-'Mi  Pacific, 
actually,   Iieeaii<e   it    ha-   loni;   siice  \><  "'r»!ete; 

atid  the  other,  the  lkh<idesian  Railway,  potc  'V 
rather  than  actually,  since  until  it  has  been  extci.  I 
northwards  and  s])anned  the  African  continent,  its 
\alue  i-  ^■^].  K\en  when  it  !ias  ^panned  the  conti- 
nent, that  awkwanl  strip  of  (iorman  territory  will 
render  it<  us<^  as  an  imperial  highway  iiidiroct  rather 
than  direct.  So  far,  however,  as  the-^e  colonial  rail- 
ways are  concerned,  they  play  so  inijiortant  a  part 
in  the  development  of  the  respective  colonies,  they 
are  <;ire  to  be  treated  at  len<rth  in  the  volumes  of  this 
serit's  devoted  to  those  colonies.  It  would  be  im- 
]ios<iblo  to  exae^^erate  iho  importance  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  IJailway,  either  as  it  touches  the  in- 
terests, the  very  life  of  Canada,  or  as  it  coucerna 
imperial  interests. 
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Tlu.raihv.v^nftl,..  (•„,,(.,  of  \„tfl!  an.l  Rl,.,.!,,,;. 
are,  in  .ciuvlv  |..s,  ,i,..,,.,..  tl.-  I,f<.  |,|,„„i  .,,•  ,|„,^,. 
'•olonie.s  aiul  ili,.  like  n,av  U.  .>ai.l  ,,f  i|,.,>,.  ..f  ,h,.  n~ 
i"'l'li<->  ..uu-  in  rclK-lli,.,,,      X.nvi.  .|;,v>  n.,lu„v-    nv 
«on.sp<.ak,  th..  iKni.l.naul.  .,l'u;.r;',n  an.  ca>..  ,1m' 

i>n's,.„t  war  has  ,l.  ,n,.n.traf,  ,|  ...nclnsivi.;;  how  ,n. 

p-.rfant  tliry  arr  fr„ni  a  nnlitarv  point  ..fviou    a,.! 

''"^^■""■"-  '■"!!  '"-"I   1^.>  th..  ,uo.f  iMun...i.aU.'lH.ar- 

"'^'  "l-un  ,1,..  C.rtunr.  .,f  ,1„.  lu.lhVrrcnt.s 

As  to  Australia,  uhi.-l,  liko  So„fl,  Africa  is  Pra,- 
'-.lly   .lovoul    „f    navioal,!,.    rivrs.    n.ihvav.    a-ain 

"■a>- a  n-lat.on  to  national  i,ru.,„.ritvv!nVl/it  u-„ul.i 
I-  nn,,oss,I,l,.  ,o  oxa-crat...  Th.  ..„I,.,1  ,list,i..,.  nf 
A.Mraha  aro  intcTsocto,!  hy  s.-nietiiin^.  like  12.0(,„ 
""l.s  of  ,,,hvays.  Since,  however,  it  has  nou-  l.vn 
^.>.-ertamo,n.eynn,l  douhf  that  the  central  ,, art  ..f  ,h.. 
-''"le  eontin,.nt  Is  a  ho,,el,.ss  was,.,  .h,.,..  is  li,,].. 
<T  no  prospct  of  Australia  bein,.  intersected  hv  a 
-"tinuons  line  as  Canada  has  been,  and  Africa  is 
abv'Ul  to  Ik?. 

The  railways  of  Tn<lia,  unlike  those  of  all  the 
^•"l-'.es.  n.stea.l  of  contributing  handsonu-lv  t.,  the 
r.-,.ectu-e  revenue  of  those  colonies,  entail  an  aunual 
i.'^s  to  the  Government  of  India  a.nountin^-  in  1  M,T-S 
t"  a  total  of  upwards  of  .-  millions  since  the  om- 
uiencenient  of  the  railway  era  in  \^r,l] 

It  ren.ains  to  say  that  nuuiy  projects  are  afoot 
for  provnhng  the  various  We.t  African  colonies 
w.th  railways,  and  that  in  British  Kast  Africa  the 
line  trom  the  coast  to  Ugatida  is  advancing  satis- 
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iuctorily,  ii-.d  mav  he  cxpocted  to  be  complete  some- 
wlicro  aliout  the  M|i('iiiii^  of  tlie  iic-w  century. 

Altlioi.;.h  |)(  ihajis  it  would  be  .-scarcely  fair  or  cor- 
rect to  say  that  the  I'tlcctive  postal  arrangements, 
wliicli  have  been  the  ]ii-ide  and  joy  td'  this  country 
durin<r  nearly  the  wlude  of  llcr  .Majesty's  rei<;n, 
inii-r  ho  rciiarded  as  a  direct  outcome  of  railwavs, 
since,  in  ls:;7.  when  R.wland  Hill  startled  the  (Jov- 
erniiient  with  his  suggestion  for  a  uniform  }»enny 
I'n-f.  railways  were  in  their  infancy — the  Londuu 
>.V    iiii'niinghani   line  -"/as   not  opened    until    tlie  next 

year till    it    wa-    dunhtles-    because    men    of    iai'ire 

iiiin  I,  caji'il  ■  (if  ap]irociating  futun>  ilcvelopmcnts, 
had  determined  that  railway-  wr-re  coniing,  that  thev 
gave  support  to  a  scheme  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
lii>  (invernineiit  looked  upon  as  an  idle,  luit  to  sav 
mischievous,  dream.  In  any  case.  Rowland  Hill's 
.-clunie  must  have  reu'  '  cd  a  dream  had  not  the  ex- 
tension of  railways  j  ccued  its  realisation,  or  to  Ik" 
tpiite  correct,  developed  concurrently  with  it — on 
parallel  lines  one  nuiy  say. 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  inland  po4  is 
lull  of  fascination.  Th.  ])enuy  post  has  doubtless 
ixerci-ed  I  most  powerful  influence  over  the  for- 
tune-; of  the  people;  and  'n  the  nuiin  that  influence 
has  been  ^or  good.  Tmler  the  oM  system,  the  averaire 
correspondence  of  each  person  living  in  the  I'nittHl 
Kingdom  fell  below  4  letters  annually.  In  1S75  it 
had  reached  ."3.  and  in  that  year  over  1,000  mil- 
lions of  letters  and  post  cards  v.ere  sent  through  the 
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P"^t.  Since  thoi,  ,.vou,  tl.o  progress  has  been  noth- 
ing' less  than  amazing.  Xu  doubt  the  cumpulsorv 
Hlueation  of  tlie  people  is  answerable  fur  the  fact 
tliar  the  number  of  i^ersons  able  and  willing  to  write, 
has  increased  vastly  since  that  date.  In  iNSr.  tli.e 
av..rage  had  reaeli<d  r,',,  though  papers  are  included 
m  this  numl,er.  and  in  1MI,\  also  including  papers 
to  7:5.  ^        ^       ' 

Again,  in  ls;J!),  the  nundx'r  o{  letters  passing 
through  the  post  annually,  was  estimat.'d  at  S:,)  mij- 
lioMs.  The  number  for  ]^U7-s  was  2,;J72,70(),O()O, 
I'icluding  post  .-ards.  If  book  packets,  circulars, 
Ktmples,  n.-wspapers  and  parcels  an-  added  to  letter! 
and  ])()st  cards,  we  get  a  total  of  •■5.:5is,72;3/)00,  or 
an  ave-age  number  for  each  pers-n  of  S.3.].  Out 
"f  this  business  the  country  made  a  protit  of  elosc  on 
4  millions  sterling,  but  a  lo^s  of  £'309,r.;3S  was  in- 
curred in  the  telegraph  department.  As  in  the  case 
"f  the  railways  this  enormous  business  means  the  em- 
phnnient  of  a  great  many  hands.  The  staff  of  the 
Post  Office  stood  at  l."i*l,ll()  in  ls!)7-S. 

It  is  not  of  course  only  in  the  carriage  of  letters 
that  the  Post  Office  lias  ma.le  such  wonderful  strides. 
It  has  al.o  the  telegraphic  business  of  the  country 
under  its  control.  In  1s72.  l.-.i  mill  ion  messages 
Mere  sent,  in  the  ratio  .,f  :.()  p.T  lOO  inhabitants; 
m  ISOr..  71.000,000,  the  ratio  being  ISO  per  100  in- 
habitants, ^n  1897-S,  including  press  and  foreign 
telegrams,  the  total  was  83,029, OHi*. 

Telei.hones     are    not    at     present    entirely     the 
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monopoly  of  the  Post  Office;  but  during  isOT-S, 
5  S*J8,247  conversations  were  carried  uu  throi  li  the 
trunk  wires  attached  to  the  Govermnent  >jsttm. 

Reference  has  not  been  made  to  the  histitntion  of 
an  Imperial  Penny  Pnst  in  its  more  ohviuus  place, 
because  it  was  more  convenient  to  deal  with  the 
growth  of  inland  jiostai  and  telegraphic  communica- 
tion, as  affecting  the  metropolis  of  tne  Empire,  before 
referring  to  that  large  growth  which  has  included  the 
whole  ?]mpire.  Until  the  institution  of  the  Imperial 
Penny  Post,  the  charge  for  letters  not  exceeding 
half  an  ounce  had  already  b:  iii  rediiced  to  a  uniform 
rate,  which  was,  roughly  s]ieaking,  2\d.  to  all  parts 
of  the  woi'lij.  \o\v,  with  the  exception  ,,i  one  or 
two,  fur  the  nio-^t  pai't  >mall  colonic--,  tlie  cliarg(^ 
i'^  reduced  to  a  jieiiny.  Thi.--  diarge  was  arranged  at 
the  Imperial  Conference  on  Postage  held  in  -July, 
1S9S,  and  most  of  the  colonies  adhered  to  the  scheme 
oC  as  to  enable  the  Government  to  introduce  it  on 
Christmas  day,  ISOS,  the  Cape  coming  in  later  in 
the  year,  or  early  in  InOD. 

I  liad  inteiide(l  to  give  here  a  brief  history  of  the 
determined  fight  this  measure  had  to  make  before  it 
secured  acceptance,  but  my  space  is  running  out,  and 
T  must  put  a  curb  on  my  pen.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
although  the  idea  did  not  actually  originate  with 
Mr.  Ilenniker  Ileaton — the  member  for  Canter- 
bury, a  politician  who  spent  much  of  his  earlier  life 
in  Australia — the  triumph  of  the  scheme  miist  be  as- 
cribed  almost  entirely  to  his  persistent  and  inde- 
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fat.-able  efforts.     From  lS>fi  ,o  1^9S,  in  and  out  nf 
I'nrliament,  in  and  out  of  season,  Mr.  Iloaton  n.n.r 
I<'t  the  subject  rest.     He  was  opposed  hv  the  ••  Man- 
•  arins  of  the  Post  Office,"  by  the  Treasurv,  and.  un- 
kindest  cut  of  all,  by  the  clonios  themselves.     ]!„r 
lie  never  wearied,  until,  as  we  have  seen.  =  i  Is'ts.  the 
Postmaster-General  (the  Duke  of  Xorfulk)  an.lMr. 
Chamberlain,  with  ^Ir.   Mulofk,  th.^  Canadian   Pu^t- 
■naster-General,  entered  the  field  as  supporters  of  the 
measure,  with  the  result  that  .A[r.   Ileaton's  etForfs 
were  finaU"  crowned  with  success.     If  is  a  pern  liar 
■'•nny  of  fate,  that  Australia,  which  may  be  re^ardcl 
as  Mr.  Heaton's  fost-r  mother,  for  sometime  sigiml- 
i-ed  herself  by  standin<!:  out  of  the  scheme. 

The  story  of  the  early  stru-des  of  the  submarine 
telegraphists  reads  like  the  story  of  the  earlv  struir- 
;^h-s  of  the  promote  rs  of  the  j>enny  post,  the  imperial 
penny  post  and  railways,  and  should  in  co.iiunetion 
with  the^e  stories  have  a  tonie  effect  at  the  moment 
at  whi.'h  I  happen  to  be  writiuir.     Xo  EnoH^hman 
••in    read    these    st.iries    without    iM-in-    co'nsei,.usl v 
proud  of  the  aehic.veni.  ..ts  of  his   imme.liate  ane.s- 
tov<  and  contemporaries;   and  as  he  reals  he  feds 
braced  up  for  the  extremely  arduous  and  strenuous 
work   lyin^   immediately   before   him,    in    a    matter, 
too.  which  like  the  f,)re.<roin,ir  is  mainlv  one  of  oriran- 
isation.     But  that  is  a  political  and  military  .-^torv  I 
must  deal  with  elsewhere. 

Obviously,  however,  these  submarine  cables  have  a 
political  interest  which  transcends  their  mendv  ,-om- 
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iiicroial  ir  ince.    From  a  trade  point  of  view,  the 

tardily  si  -fill  laying  of  the  cablo  between  Eng- 
land and  Amtiica  was  all  important,  but  from  a 
political  point  of  view  it  was  far  more  so.  The 
mere  expansion  of  trade  taken  alone  does  not  neces- 
sarily make  a  people  great.  We  were  all  coming  to 
tliink  so,  and  it  is  well  that  we  are  being  rudely 
awakened  fnnu  our  vicious  self-complacency. 

The  tirst  attempt  to  lay  a  submarine  cable  be- 
tween England  and  America  was  niadt>  in  1857.  It 
failed.  The  next  year  the  cable  was  successfully 
laid;  but  it  snapped,  and  it  was  not  until  18(5,".  that 
complete  success  rewarded  the  efforts  of  the  tele- 
grapiiic  engineers.  Since  then  (indeed,  some  of  the 
slmrter  cables  were  laid  earlier)  the  various  parts  of 
the  earth  have  been  conjoined  by  telegraj>hic  cables, 
the  course  taken  following  the  lines  of  the  great 
trade  routes.  And,  as  I  have  said,  the  political  and 
strategical  importance  of  these  submarine  cables  can- 
not be  exaggerat(>d.  Their  existence  has  averted 
war,  and  it  has  precipitated  war.  So  far  as  the 
I'ritish  Emjure  be  concerned,  cables  have  done  much 
to  keep  it  together;  but  as  'M -.  Ilenniker  TIeaton 
has  so  often  remarked,  they  might  have  done  much 
more  had  the  absurd  charges  which  monopoly  has 
been  pennitt(>d  to  extract  from  the  public,  been 
brought  more  into  accord  with  common  sense  and 
common  requirements.  That  the  successive  gov- 
ernments which  have  had  tlie  control  of  the  nation's 
affairs  have  bungled  the  telegraphic  service  of  the 
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Knij.in.  ,s  not  sur].ri,sin.- ;    sine,,  u,,,-  ,.;u-m  of  gov- 
.niiucnt    IS   so   a^toun.lin^rlv    wron-luadc.l,    we   put 
tno„  who  have  no  kind  ,.f  knuudrdo..  „f  th.  lnisin<>ss 
th<.y  undertake  int.)  the  various  ..ttiees  .,f  state     Thus 
uv  have  at  tlie  War  Otiiee,   and   have  ahvavs  had 
•'•••>>  who  an-  dunees  in  the  art  ui  Marj  at  the    \d- 
"">'.lty.   fivntlenun    whose   tin,,,   has    heen   ^ive'.    to 
'|"'Mn.-  up  luV  neu.pnpc.r-sellin^r  e<»neerns.  and   at 
fh<.  Post  OtHee,  nohlenien  and  ^enth.nH.n  ah.nlrtelv 
.^..orant  of  the  re.juin.nu.nts  of  th..  tradin^r  ,..„,„„;. 
'"ty.      Ihe  effect  of  havino;  po,,,,,,,,  at  the  foh.nial 
Othee  who  have  disdaine.l   to  try  even   to  ae<|uire  a 
l^""wh-d;,e   of  the   p-o^niphy   of   the   countries   thev 
"••'••'   '*'''^'''    "P^*"    <i"   "■.    in.|H.rial   s.nse)    to   rule 
''as    been    most    disastrous    in    the    ],ast.       In    look- 
•"S    down     the    list     of     Colonial     S.-cretaries     of 
the    eentury,    it    is    impossihle    to    fin.l    more    than 
tl'ree    or    fou,-    at    the    n.ost,    until     we    read    the 
>'a"ie  of  Joseph   Clnunherlain.   wh..   have   not   heen 
ashamed   of   their   business.       .Alany  of  them   were 
rankly  incompetent,  while  others,  such  as  Bulwer- 
l^ytton  and  Lord  Granville,  can  only  be  regarded. 
-I'en    one   considers    them    as    the    custodians   of   a 
xnghty  Empire,  as  the  merest  triflers  and  farrrurs 
treating  their  office  with  a  levity  which  would  per- 
;"U  them  t..  let  matters  of  -tate  wait  should  th^  re- 
latingof  an  anecdote  or  the  delivery  of  a  ban   ,nut 
stand  in  the  way.     The  Empire  has  been  brought  on 
o  the  breakers  again  and  again  during  the  centurv 
by  men  who  lacked  the  smallest  measure  of  prolepti^ 
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iiiuif^iiiatinii,  ;uiJ  wlm  iilso  hickctl  kiiowlciliic  ,,(  the 
fcmiitrii'ri  cuntidc(l  h<  tiicir  ki';'j)iii^',  and  the  desire  or 
ca])acity  to  gain  thai  knowlodgo.  To-day  it  is  elear 
tliat  almost  tlie  only  i)nl)li('  otliee  whieli  ean  lie  con- 
sidei'ed  su  fai-  t<i  liave  pi-iived  its(df  possessed  of  anv- 
tliini!  apjiroaehin-i-  etiicieiiey.  is  tlie  ddonial  Otliee. 
Kveii  that  otHee  h'a\(>  nnieli  to  lie  (h'sired.  t'l  -  the 
III  lect  and  vieidns  traditinns  of  years  eaniiot  ho 
made  gooil  in  a  less  niimher  (d"  month-. 

It  mn-t  he  singularly  galling  to  the  head  of  that 
otliee  t(j  find,  as  he  has  fouiuh  that  those  lindis  of  the 
jmhlie  service  with  whieh  he  connted  njion  to  work 
111  unison,  have  lieeome  atropliiei!  oj'  jiaralvM-d. 
'1  hat  the  M'ar  Ollice  conld  not  snpply  the  otiiccrs 
taking  the  field  with  onlnanee  maps,  hecanse  the 
(Mniiitry  in  which  tluy  had  to  operate  had  never  hecii 
jiroperly  surveyed:  that  the  army  lacked  the  most 
mndern  and  idVective  weapons,  with  a  score  or  more 
discoveries  which  have  (hiring  the  last  few  months 
lieconie  matfei's  of  common  knowledge.  Englishmen 
liad  fondly  hoped  that  tlie  normal  state  of  our  arniv 
throiighdut  the  wars  of  the  seventeenth,  eigliteentl-. 
and  nin-'teenth  centuries,  down  to  the  war  in  the 
Crimea,  hail  given  jdace  to  the  iiio>t  perfect  arrange- 
ments in  peace  for  the  organisation  of  our  forces  in 
war.  They  have  been  rudely  awakened  from  this 
dream. 

And  in  nothing  has  our  easy-going  laxity  been 
more  painfully  apparent,  than  in  onr  neglect  to  pro- 
vide the  Empire  with  an  effective  telegraphic  service. 
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Si.'     Ivhv.nl    S.s.oo,,,    .pe.ki,,.    at    tl...     Liv-rp.-ol 

<    ''^""'•"•'•"tCnnuiHlV..   l;,t..   ill    1  Vl'.l.   ,  |  ,\,|nsc,l,   tO  U^e 

tl.eu-or,ls„f,h,.  .1/.,../.,/  /v./.. ■„,,., „„„.|i,,,^,I„_ 
.en.,,  ot  ■■,..„„.,„.„.„,.,.  in  ,h,.  ,,„,,li..  .,|nM-ni>fn,tinn 
<'t  a  ^n..t  In,,„.,-i.,|  i„,..,,,,.-  I  ,„■,„,., ..t..,,,.,.  is 
""'•'■  ='  l""'^  "'  '''-•  '•n,li,.tn...ni.  1,,,,  ,,,.„„„,,,  trrms 
"'"•■   'y   '''^^I"'"^''''    -''''■    >;>-■    -I-    l...ts   s,,.,,k    for 

;'"7      r-,   ''■'"■^■"''''■^"■•^-^'-"IAfn,..an.inth,. 
I';"nls   of   rhr....    ~„I,H,ii-.,l    ,•.„„,...,{,.-,    :h..    Ka^frn 
IHt'praph,    tlH.    Ka>r,.rn    Kx„.„.i,„.    an.l    ,1,..    I,,,],^ 
.""■"I";'"   '''•■I«->'''plnc  (•„„,, ,ani,.s.      Th.v  pav  ti.eir 
>lian.l.,,l,l,.rs  a  In'di  iiitm-f.  f,-,,,,,  (i",  n,   10  p,.',- ,,.,„ 
"'"^  '■''■:•  '""l.-t   tlu.  puMi,.  ia   ri,li,-ul„us  ..liar^..  f,.,' 
'  ;""^  '''  '"'^'"'•--     'J'l".~  a  t..l..onuu  r,n  ho  s.nt  to 
I  "'■>>:.,   ov,,-   w.n.s    nut    in    the    lunnls   ,,f   ,h,,s,.  ,„„,- 
I'^"'H.s.  at  th..  rat..  „f  <;,.!.  a  wunl,  mImI,.  ti,..  ..Inn-.. 
'"   '■"!'''   '^    1^.   a  u-.,ni.      Thi>   inManr.  nn.>t  ...liicv 
•""   awan.  that   tl„.  ronipanics   Lavo   a    ivasonahl,. 
•"'■'<■'"•'■;    t'"'    H^'^"'.-.!    T..I...-,.apl.    Conipanv   Ikh   re- 
'•""tlv  .na<!..  a  phhI  .,„,,     Hut  I  an,  not  attarkinp- tho 
'•">"]>a.n(.>;    I   an.   lanirntin^^   tl,,.   lap^'s   of  tlu-   Un- 
I'<nal   Govenunenr.      If  sj.ac-e  allow,.,],   I  .1„„.1,1  p. 
n.to  tins  matter  more  fully,  l.ut    I   n.usr  sav  that  I 
-nnot    fn.t   ap-,,.   with   Sir    K,Iu-anl    SasMM^n's   ,.on- 
''■>'t,o„  that   th,.  Govenuuent  of  this  ...,untrv.  from 
"'<■  ''arlicst  ,lay.s  ,.f  suhiuariii,.  tch.^raphv,  has  -'  dis- 
plaml  a  lua-uificPut  waut  of  .kill  ami  knowledge 
1"  a^^ihng  with  tel,.p,-aph  c.ou.pa.ii..s."     The  happling 
"'"1  (lolay  whieh  have  pr,.vented  South  Africa  from 
t'tijoynig   a   single   all-British   cable   cjmmunieatiou 
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to  the  Cape  is  a  scandal  which  finds  its  counterpart 
in  the  history  of  the  project  for  linking  Canada  with 
the  Australasian  colonics.      In   May,   1SJ>1».   it   was 
announced  that  at  last  ;    working  arrang.'uient  had 
been  come  to  whereby  the  Pacitic  cabh-,  which  iiad 
been  mooted  f..r  the  last  ton  or  eleven  years,  should 
become  an  accomplished  fact.     There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  terms  offered  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment were  extremely  niggardly,  and  pressed  unfairly 
on    the   Canadian    Dominion    and    the   Australasian 
colonies.       They    have    now    been    modified.       But 
while  ministers  hum  and  haw  and  allow  themselves 
to  be  made  the  instruments,  unwittingly  no  donbt, 
of  those  powcrfid  persons  who  have  vested  interests 
at  stake,  a  situation  nujy  suddenly  arise  and  bring 
disaster  in  its  train,  a  situation  which  might  have 
been  met  and  combated  successfnlly  had  our  rulers 
taken  time  by  the  forelock  and  ].repared  for  evil  days 
ahead. 
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S  <)  «    I  A  I,     I'  H  ()  (i  i:  K  s  s. 

Will  I, i:  (leej)ly  conscious  of  tho  many  imperfec- 
tions i)f  this  iitttiniif  (if  niiiii'  to  ^ivc  sometljiiiy  like 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  prngre.-s  of  the  Knipire 
in  the  centurv;  I  h(i|i(i  I  have  iit  least  avoidcij  th(» 
sin  of  vain-gloriousness.  Perhaps  in  no  branch  of 
the  siibjwt  is  it  so  difHcult  to  escape  this  fault  as 
in  writing  of  the  general  advance,  social,  intellectual 
and  material,  of  tho  Tiriti-h  people,  for  on  the  face 
of  it  in  any  case  this  advance  has  been  so  remarkable 
as  to  justify  a  certain  measure  of  national  jactita- 
tion. Obviously,  it  is  not  necessary  to  deal 
with  this  advance  in  detail  ;  since  the  religious,  p<v 
litical,  literary,  artistic,  scientific,  educational  and 
industrial  progress  of  the  British  peoples  will  be 
dealt  with  in  the  volumes  of  this  series  treating  re- 
spectively these  aspects  of  progress  as  aflFcciing  the 
whole  world.  But  it  is  scarcely  possiblo  to  escape 
parsing  in  rapid  survey  the  general  growth  in  mind 
and  body — we  have  already  dealt  sutiiciently  with 
estate — of  the  nation  during  the  century. 

Beginning  with  education.  There  are  todav 
few  persons  so  ill-educated  as  not  to  know  that  at  the 
openJTig  of  the  century  the  gieat  ranss  of  the  people 
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wiH  (•Tifir(  Iv  without  O'lucnf imi.  Sn  Life  even  ii<  tho 
<l;itf  nf  the  (^iiecii'>  ;icc('-^.-ioii  I.i  ilic  tlinnii',  U  j.er 
(•('lit.  (it  the  |Hn|)le  ucrc  iiiiiililc  t(i  ^\^n  tlieir  iiiiiucs. 

Ilii>  ]iro|ic)rti(iii  now,  nml  it  i^  imjiIiIIv  m-dwiiiij  less 
and  le--^,  i-.  aliMut  I'l  or  7  per  cent.      In  the  earlv  part 

nt'  llu'  c'cnturv.   liie   Siindnv   .-el |.s   were   alxnif    the 

only   medium   of    in-trtietion    for   the    | r.       'I'lic^c 

were  >ii]pidenient( d  -onic  yca!'.<  hefore  (ieorj,'e  HI. 
was  LMihei-ed  to  his  fathei'-,  liy  the  .Vafional  Sooiotv's 
.-(•hooU,  priiinoted  liy  the  ('luifch  of  Kiifiland,  ami 
liy    the    school-,   of   the    llriti-Ii    and    Foreign    School 

Society,  in  \\ho>e  ^(•l K  tiie   liihle  wa:'  tauirlit,  liur 

the  ('atf'clii>m  wa-  (\(dud('d.  State  aid  to  tlle^e 
^(•ho(d.s  Ixiian  in  I'^O-'i  with  an  annual  jjraiit  of  £20,- 
<'i><).  Thanks  to  the  intirinu:  (Iforts  of  Sir  James 
Sliuttleworth,  thi>  aid  was  inci-eased,  until  in  ls(;."i 
the  grant  reached  nearly  half  a  million  storlinjij. 
Twenty  years  liter  Mr.  Forstor  intro(luce(l  his  Cnm- 
pulsory  F^ducation  Act,  which  provided  for  the  edu- 
cation of  l.li>(),0(to  children.  At  the-  present  time 
most  of  the  colonies  have  Govermnent  sfhooLs.  Tho.^e 
of  C'ape  Colony — thou<>h  the  Suiierintendent-Gen- 
<'ral  of  Education,  Dr.  ^luir,  has  achieved  nuirvels 
in  the  way  of  improvinn:  the  status  of  teachers  and 
raising  the  curriculum — beina'  jit^rhaps  the  least  ad- 
vanced, Dutch  opposition  has  to  be  reckoned  with; 
while  pmbably  those  of  Xew  Zealand  are  the  most 
advanced.  The  Oape,  however,  has  made  a  decided 
move  forward  in  the  direction  of  technical  education, 
a  branch  of  instruction  for  which  verv  much  still  re- 
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iiiiiiiis  tu  Im-  iI  'ii'  ill  the  I'nitcd  Kiiii,'(l.>iii.  Knf,'liiii<l 
la;,'-s  iK'hiixl,  i,,.i,  in  -ccnthlarv  -cIhmiIs,  t',<v  alllinii;;li 
till-  iiiipir  (•la>M-.  n('  the  inciiiicr  Kiimdmn  arc  pro- 
viilcil  with  .•.j.Icmlid  Mlmnls— Kion.  Winclicstcr, 
Kii;,'Iiy,  Ilai-row—  the  iKirtlicni  l\i?m.l(iiii  lia>  a  far 
iiKirc  cffccfivc  (•(liicatiuiial  syst«Mii  fnr  tli.'  middle 
classcf,  as  have  (ierinaiiy.  II..lhiiid.  Hel-iuiu  and 
even  the  riiiti  d  States. 

If  one  were  asked  what  is  tlie  ^'reat  dofeet  .)f  tlie 
I"]iif,dish  coriiiiulsorv  ediiciitioiial  >,\>teiii.  the  aiisw<r 
shouhl  he  tliat  it  is  to  he  fuiind  in  the  hanl  an<l 
fiist  eurrieuluiM  whieli,  huuexcr  much  it  inav  suil 
urhan  di-^triets  i-  tefally  nn>uited  tu  the  needs  ef  the 
rural  popidatic.n.  It  is  certainly  extremely  hard  on 
the  farmers  and  hui(h>wner<,  who  are  tlie  rate])avers 
in  airrieultural  Knirland.  that  they  .-houhl  have  to 
pity  for  a  system  of  education  the  main  effect  of 
whieh  is  to  drive  the  upirrowiiiir  youth  out  of  the 
country  into  the  towns.  There  are  horn  in  tlie  ])\-ny- 
inces,  every  year,  s(»,(IO(l  persons  wlio  find  their 
way  into  the  towns.  This  is  only  partly  because  they 
cannot  find  em|doyment  at  lioniCj  as  defenders  of  our 
precious  economic  laws  assert;  nor  is  it  wholly  he- 
cause  those  economic  laws  have  rendered  farminjr 
so  un[)r'iHtahle  that  at  present  we  do  not  produce 
enouiiii  wheat  to  feci  the  people-  for  2,',  months  in- 
stead of  sufficient  to  feed  them  for  11  months — the 
case  in  ls;57.  Xeither  is  it  duo  to  the  fact  (the  cause 
of  which  may  he  an  ineptitude  in  the  people,  the 
land  laws,  the  ceouomic  laws  or  all)  that  small  hold- 
»9 
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in<rs  arp  aiiytliiiifr  Imt  general  in  this  country.  Edu- 
cation, altlioui:li  not  the  root  of  tlie  evil,  is  a  po'eiit 
contributory  to  it.  And  the  evil  itself  is  not  ineruly 
a  farmer's  evil.  The  evil,  as  1  have  already  la- 
boured to  :»ho\v,  is  a  national  one.  It  is  robbing  the 
land,  here  and  in  the  colonies,  of  its  natural  culti- 
vators. 

In  this  matter  I  am  greatly  struck  with  the  arjru- 
ments  of  ]\lr.  P.  Anderson  (iraliam.  wlio,  writing  in 
the  MoDiiiif]  Poi^l,  urges  that  elementary  education 
in  the  rui-al  districts  should  have  not  only  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  subsequent  work  of  the  rustic  jnipil, 
but  that  his  stu  'ies  should  lie  conducted,  as  far  as 
possible,  out  of  doors,  with  a  minimum  of  book  work. 
I  can  vouch  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  that 
the  existing  system  merely  results  in  cramming  into 
the  heads  of  scholars,  useless,  ill-digested  knowlcdjre, 
rarely  retained.  Country  children  are  no  longer 
able  to  tell  an  enquirer  the  popular  names  of 
the  birds,  flowers,  beasts  and  in-^ects,  the  common 
objects  of  the  country  side.  The  eyes  of  children, 
both  in  country  and  town,  should  be  trained  to  see, 
and  the  hands  to  work,  and  their  imaginations 
should  be  cultivated. 

Again,  it  is  nothing  short  of  barbarity  that  chil- 
dren should  be  compelled  to  sit  long  hours  in  school, 
their  ill-fed  bodies  clothed  in  damp  garments.  Theij 
parents  are  robbed  of  their  services  in  the  cottage  or 
in  the  fields,  services  which  directly  or  indirectly 
contribute,  however  little,  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
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family;  and  it  must  bo  rcniomhorod  that  inaiiy 
families  amoiii^:  the  rural  poor  have  to  be  supi)orteJ 
on  twelve  shilliii^js  a  week  and  number  a  round 
dozen.  Small  wonder  that  many  parents  are  quite 
unable  to  feed  their  ehildren;  the  fresh  air  and  the 
fumes  of  upturned  soil  do  that.  Still  the  physical 
hurt  done  to  the^e  younp:  lives  from  insufficieiit  nu- 
trition is  enormous,  and  would  not  be  compensated 
for  were  they  made  ijarairons  of  learnine:.  If  the 
State  arbitrarily  educates  the  child,  surely  the  State, 
where  it  is  shown  to  be  necessary,  should  feed  the 
child  during  the  time  that  child  has  been  compul- 
sorily  taken  from  its  parents.  If  under  conscription 
the  State  takes  n  grown  num  to  serve  his  country  as 
a  soldier,  the  State  feeds  that  man.  The  child  is 
educated  so  that  he  mav  beconae  a  better  citizen,  a 
better  Vt-age-earner,  and  therefore  better  taxjiayer. 
It  seems  to  be  common  justice  and  common  sense 
that  where  it  can  be  shown  the  paree.t  cannot  feed 
his  child — we  are  not  dealing  with  those  parent .; 
who  can  but  won't,  for  they  could  be  compelled  to 
do  so — the  State  should  step  in. 

I3ut  the  subject  is  too  large  to  deal  with  here.  ^ 
have  dealt  with  it  often  enough  tlsewhere,  and 
claim  to  speak  with  some  slight  authority,  having 
sat  on  a  rural  School  Board  for  some  years.  Ra- 
tional education  has  a  warm  friend  in  me,  but  the 
present  system  of  State  education  is  ho  fruity  its  de- 
fects go  far  to  nullify  its  benefits.  It  has  of  course 
raised  the  general  intelligence  of  the  community, 
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Init  it,  liiLs  (Ustroyed  iii(]ivi(!iiiilit_v,  tiu  much  so  tliat 
wluTfus  ill  iill  other  ages  of  tlic  nation's  hi.-tory 
uu'ii  of  the  first  rank,  rising  from  the  mas-es,  were 
l»,v  no  means  plieiionienal ;  now  thev  are  amon"-  the 
rarities  of  rarities. 

Again,  faulty  as  tlie  system  i-  'or  tlie  country,  it 
is  seareely  h-ss  faulty  for  the  towns,  ("hildreu  should 
be  taught  to  do  something  useful  with  their  hands 
while  they  aie  at  scIkpoI — and  this  applies  to  eduea- 
tioii  generally.  Technieal  education  is  little  hetter 
than  a  farce,  hoth  for  hoys  and  girls.  ^loreover, 
although  a  child  must  of  course  be  taught  the  three 
li's,  eipial  pains  should  be  taken  to  give  him  a  real 
grip  of  the  history,  geogra])hy  and  resources  of  the 
Emj)ire. 

On  the  other  hand,  higher  education,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Universities,  has  undergone  marvidlous 
iniproveinent  during  rhe  century.  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge were  in  a  condition  which  the  e])ithet  scandal- 
ous inadequately  describes,  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
As  educational  agencies  they  scarcely  existed. 
Throwing  oi)en  the  fellowshi])s  to  general  compi'tition 
was  a  salutary  measure,  and  the  Coininissions,  from 
Lord  John  Kussell'sf  in  1S,")0)  downwards,  have  grad- 
ually purged  the  Universities  of  tl.i'  manifold  abuses 
which  disgraced  them,  and  to-day  tluy  are  once  again 
worthy  of  their  great  past  and  their  great  traditions. 
Other  leading  bodies  have  arisen,  such  as  the  L(jndoii 
Fniversitv,  King's  College,  London,  and  Owen's 
College,  M'l.ichester,  while  every  colony  has  pro- 
vided itself  with  agencies  for  higher  education. 
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That  higher  education  lias  advanced  is  not  con- 
tested. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  too  hastily  assumed 
tliat  education  has  done  everything  for  the  people. 
Sir  James  Shuttleworth's  picture  of  the  helots,  as  he 
called  them,  of  the  South  of  England  at  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  centurv,  painted  hotli  children  and 
]iarents  as  creatures  little  removed  from  imbecility; 
and  certaiidy  if  this  picture  Ix'  accepted  there  has 
been  great  improvemenr,  tiiough  it  woiild  appear 
that  the  peasantry  of  East  Xorfolk  and  of  many 
parts  of  Suffolk  are  very  little  l>etter,  if  at  all  better, 
than  the  South  Saxons  of  isOO. 

-Manners  are  said  to  have  improved,  and  possibly 
there  is  less  drunkenness  and  evil-speaking  among 
the  upper  classes,  as  there  is  perhaps  among  the 
lower;  but  this  gain  is  balanced  by  an  increased 
laxitv  in  the  ranks  of  the  middle  classes,  and  anions 
the  women  of  every  class.  The  loss  of  respect  among 
the  people  for  their  social  superiors  may  be  pardoned 
where  that  resjiect  was  not  earned  by  personal  quali- 
ties. Unfortunately  the  new  democracy  is  in- 
clined to  respect  nothing  and  nobody;  personal 
qualities  least  of  all:  if  it  retains  respect  for  any- 
body it  is  for  the  man  with  the  long  purse. 

The  regrettable  increase  in  the  number  of  div(^rces 
among  the  upjier  classes,  which  now  total  annually 
about  450  in  Great  Britain — in  Ireland  it  is  4  or  .5, 
a  fact  which  speaks  trumpet-mouthed  for  the  mar- 
ital constancy  of  the  Irish  people — is  balanced  by 
the  decrease  in  the  total  of  illegitimate  births  among 
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the  Idwcr  classc^i,  and  l)y  tlie  marked  diiiiimitioii  in 
the  miuiljer  of  convictinns  for  crinic,  and  this  is  so 
even  if  we  remember  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  part 
of  tlie  century  pimishments  were  iiiHicted  for  trivial 
offences. 

The  statistics  of  crime,  however,  asrain  go  t) 
prove  that  tlie  middle  classes  lajj;  heliind.  While  the 
})ublie  conscience  lias  heen  shocked  at  the  numl)er 
of  peer-  who  have  sullied  their  names  iiy  associatinir 
themselves  with  huhhle  cnmpanies,  it  is  recoiinised 
that  the  new-born  zeal  for  cduunerce  which  has  taken 
possession  of  the  upper  classes  as  the  result  of  their 
l)ractical  ruin  as  landowners,  and  the  inexperience 
of  these  classes  in  the  ways  of  business,  in  some  mea- 
sure condone  their  faults;  while  it  is  at  least  per- 
miscible  to  eongratidate  ourselves  that  if  influcii.  ^ 
as  the  roiul  to  preferment  is  by  no  means  dead  m 
the  public  services,  corruption  is  rare  ;  one  may  hope 
it  is  practically  unknown.  On  the  other  hand  com- 
mercial morality  has,  it  is  to  be  feared,  steadily  de- 
clined;  the  lust  of  riches  having  eatei.  into  the  heart 
of  the  middle  classes.  Also  it  is  only  too  true  that 
the  crimes  of  embezzlement  and  betrayal  of  trust  on 
tlie  part  of  managers,  secretaries,  trustees  and  clerks, 
men  in  positions  of  responsibility,  have  shown  a 
decitled  tendency  to  increase  throughout  the  Empire. 

Every  lover  of  freedom  must  rejoice  at  the  advance 
the  century  has  seen  in  the  direction  of  the  political 
emancipation  of  the  poo])le,  since  those  days  early 
in  the  century  when  Burdett  barricaded  himself  in 
his  home  in  Piccadilly  and  delied  the  mandate  of  a 
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tyrannical  j)arlianR'nt,  and  Ilune  fuiiglit  liis  splendid 
l)att!<'  on  behalf  of  freetloni  and  got  tiie  better 
of  the  reactionary  Lcjrd  Elienborough.  When  the 
century  opened,  no  larger  nuniljer  than  fifty  persons 
could  nieei  together  for  a  pu'olic  purjiose  without 
tirst  obtaining  magisterial  sanction.  Elections  were 
carried  by  Iiribery,  naked  and  unashamed.  Papist, 
Jew  and  (Quaker  had  no  political  and  few  civil  rights  ; 
while  society  ostracised  them.  All  these  injustices 
and  many  another  have  ceased  to  disgrace  our  civili- 
sation. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  pendulum 
Las  swung  dangerously  far  in  the  other  direction. 
Liberty  has  tended  to  degenerate  into  licence,  and 
freedom  into  political  inditlerence.  Lord  Salisbury 
has  recently  complained  that  the  British  Constitu- 
tion lacks  in  figliting  qualities.  The  Premier  was 
not  particularly  referring  to  the  divided  authority 
everywhere,  in  cabinet,  parliament  or  country,  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  any  one  man,  however  strong, 
to  act  or  rule  on  his  own  initiative;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  extension  of  the  franchise  and  the  delega- 
tion of  power  to  a  mass  of  pei-sons,  who  have 
proved  themselves  up  to  now  quite  incapable  of 
grasping  imperial  issues,  have  involved  the  Empire, 
again  and  again,  in  gi'eat  risks.  The  system  par- 
alyses action,  because  strong  men  in  power  know 
that  a  wave  of  popular  sentimentality  may  at  any 
time  arise  and  sweep  them  and  their  plans  into 
Limbo.  This,  however,  is  one  aspect  of  a  larger 
subject,  the  curse  of  our  system  of  government  by 
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party,  repeated  unliappily  in  the  colonics,  which  re- 
sults in  the  subordination  of  national  issues  to  minor 
local  ones.  Space  will  not  [)ermit  more  to  be  said 
on  this  colossal  evil.  There  is  only  one  cure  for  it 
—decentralisation  as  to  local  affairs,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  real  instead  of  a  nominal  imperial  ))arliament 
by  takinir  the  self-governing  colonies  into  partner- 
ship. 

To  return  to  the  more  purely  domestic  aspect  of 
this  policy  of  the  devolution  of  power  to  the  democ- 
racy  by   extending  the  freedom  of  action  of   the 
labouring  classes.      It   cannot   be  said  that  it  has 
added  to  the  individual  freedom  of  those  classes, 
since  the  growth  of  trades-unionism,  beginning  as  it 
did  in  combinations  enabling  the  workers  to  resist 
the   oppression    of  selfish    employers   and    capital- 
ists,  and   in  extending  the   advantages  of   benefit 
societies,  has   ended   by   reducing   the   workers   to 
automatic   machines,    which   at   the   will   of  small 
governing  bodies  are  made  to  wage  war  on  the  em- 
ployers of  labour.     The  granting  of  wages  beyond 
their  market  value  from  the  European  standpoint, 
and  the  long  periods  of  idleness— the  competitive 
foreigners'  opportunity—  which  strikes  entail,  have 
sent  trade  from  the  British  Isles  to  Belgium,  Ger- 
many and  America,  much  of  which  will  never  return. 
AV^hile,  then,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise,  by  lowering  it  to  a  level 
which  practically  means  manhood  suffrage,  has  been 
productive  of  good  outbalancing  evil,  and  this  largely 
because  that  the  education  of  the  people  so  called 
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is  not  in  anv  real  sense  an  educational  or  traininir 
force  or  agency,  it  is  iinpossil)le  to  be  confident  that 
the   marvellous   development  of   the   j)ress   and  of 
cheap   literature   is  an  unmixed  blessing.     Human 
nature    is   so   constituted   that   it    does    not   value 
what  it  obtains  cheaply  ;  while  the  multiplication  of 
books  and  journals,  produced  for  the  rapid  consumj>- 
tion  of  the  average  intelligence,  must  tend  to  keep 
that  intelligence  on  u  hnvly  plane.     In  saying  this, 
the  whole  nation  is  referred  to   and  not  any  par- 
ticular  section  of  it.     Our  ancestors  read  less,  but 
on  the  whole  their  literary  fooil   was  of  a  far  more 
solid  and  enduring  character  than  ours.     The  scar- 
city  of  books,  and  the  comparative  rarity  of  journals, 
induced  readers  to  make  themselves  masters  of  what 
they  read  with  the  result  that  they  really  absorbed 
nourishing  mental  food.    Xow  the  food  offered  is  of 
a  comparatively   poor  quality ;  and  is  looked  upon 
by  ninety-nine  readers  as  a  "nip ''rather  than  solid 
food.     Indeed  "  snippets  "  are  more  read  than  any- 
thing else.     The  classics  are  neglected  for  books  of 
the  most  trivial  nature  ;  and  works  of  real  imagina- 
tive power,  the  great  ])oets  and  romancers,  for  the 
newest  novels,  for  the  most  part  trash  of  a  brain- 
rotting  kind.     The  froth  of  literature  bubbles  mer- 
rily in  the  circulating  libraries,  while  the  readers  of 
history,  biography  and  philosophy  are,  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  a  vanishing  minority.     The  re- 
turns of  all  our  lil)raries  bear  out  the  truth  of  this 
assertion ;    while   as    showing   how    reluctant    the 
people  are  to  address  themselves  to  informing  liter- 
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atiirc,  y\r.  FitzPatritk's  book  on  tiie  Transvaal, 
tliou<,'li  recojrnised  univei-sally  as  <,nvini,'  the  most 
complete  and  trustworthy  account  of  a  matter  of 
supreme  public  interest  and  moment,  has  l)een 
quoted  as  a  phenomenal  success  because  its  circula- 
tion ran    into   a    score  or  so  thousands. 

As  to  the  craze  for  light  liction  and  for  tit-bit 
and  illustrated  journalism,  which  has  affected  tiie 
people,  it  has  exercised  a  most  ileterioratinginHuence 
on  the  mental  libre  of  the  present  fj:eueration,  and 
has,  perhaps,  done  more  than  any  other  disintegrating 
force  to  take  men  and  women,  and  especially  women, 
from  the  serious  business  of  life.  It  accounts  for  more 
neglected  domestic  duties  and  unhappy  homes  than 
any  other  single  cause.  So  far  as  men  go,  the  effect 
has  been  negative  rather  than  actual,  since  the  re- 
jection of  the  master-))ieces  for  the  penny  j)ieces  of 
literature  has  turned  them  away  from  the  studv  of 
the  larger  things  of  life,  accounting  in  no  small 
measure  for  the  extraordinary  dearth  at  this  moment 
of  men  of  light  and  leading  in  every  department 
of  human  affairs. 

How  different  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury !  There  were  fewer  readers  of  course,  but  men 
who  read  in  any  case  (excluding  of  course  the  mere 
tritlers  of  society,  who  jiossibly  read  the  trashy 
fiction  and  poetry  in  fashion  at  the  moment  as  the 
women  of  that  class  certainly  did)  reatl  literature- 
abiding  work.  A  little  later  when  war  had  quick- 
ened men's  ])ulses,  as  the  material  suffering  entailed 
had  stimulated  their  spiritual  and  iatellectual  life, 
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plants  arose.  In  poetry— Wordswortli,  Coleriilj^e, 
iSlielley,  Keats,  Lamlur,  Hums  and  Byron  with  tlieir 
afteruiatli,  Tennyson,  Brow  nin<r,  William  Morris 
and  Kossetti.  In  llction  -Scott,  Thackeray,  Dick- 
ens,  Kinj,'sley,  Jane  Austen,  Charlotte  Bronti',  a 
long  and  glorious  company  ending  in  Hardy,  Mer- 
edith and  Stevenson.  Obviously  no  classification  is 
intended;  notliingin  the  shape  of  literary  criti,'ism. 
These  names  are  merely  given  as  the  names  of  giants 
who  intliienced  their  day  and  generation.  Thev 
have  few  successors  to-day.  It  is  true  we  have 
struggled  out  of  the  slough  of  that  school  of  literary 
triflersto  whom  the  turn  of  a  phrase  was  evervthing, 
the  substance  nothing.  The  robust  romance  of 
Ilider  Haggard,  infu.sed  as  it  is  with  the  primitive- 
ness  of  Zulu  life  and  thought ;  the  elevating  im- 
perialism of  Kipling  have  dissipated  the  vapours  of 
this  unhealthy  and  emasculated  school. 

"Writers  have  multiplied,  but  the  number  of  great 
writers,  has  by  no  means  increased.  Macaulay, 
Carlyle,  Froude,  Grote,  J.  R.  Green,  PVeeman, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  left  successors;  nor 
is  it  possible  to  point  to  the  contemporary  equals  of 
Matthew  Arnold  in  literary  criticism,  and  John 
liuskin  in  art  criticism.  As  to  colonial  literature 
— creative  literature,  that  is  to  say —  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  it  cannot  be  said  to  exist,  nor  is 
there  any  need,  as  a  critic  remarked  the  other  day, 
in  speaking  particularly  of  Australasia,  for  these 
young  lands,  "their  life  still  in  the  heyday  of  effort, 
to  hurry  up  in  the  making  of  literature." 
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Tho  Victorian  ago,  both  in  pun^  and  in  applicl 
scit'nce,  has  produc-t'd  a  spUindid  crop  of  writers. 
Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall  have  left  Ilerbei  .pencer 
and  Lord  Kelvin  to  represent  them.  For  the  rest, 
in  comparing  the  end  of  the  century  with  its  begin- 
ning and  its  maturity,  wo  must  remember  that  this 
lias  been  an  age  of  remarkable  intellectual  growth, 
and  that  one  must  expect  some  signs  of  exhaustion 
after  a  sustained  period  of  lavish  fruition.  The 
position  is  advanced  that  whereas,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  the  classics  and  good  literature 
were  almost  exclusively  read  by  the  rea<lers  of  the 
community,  and  that  in  the  second  and  third  quar- 
ters magnificent  work  was  produced  and  absorbed 
by  the  i)eople,  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  until 
the  renaissance  of  which  we  se*^  signs  to-day,  has 
fed  itself  on  husks,  while  literary  circles  have  ac- 
cepted as  their  models  tho  high-priests  oi  persijfage, 
paradox  and  pruriency. 

As  to  the  marvellous  "  growth  "  of  journalism,  one 
need  not  be  supposed  to  be  insensible  to  it,  or  to 
deny  that  on  the  whole  it  has  exercised  a  beneficial 
iniluence  upon  the  people.  Still  it  is  permissil)le  to 
point  out  that  that  infiuence  has  not  been  entirely 
for  good,  in  that  it  has  encouraged  a  superlicial  habit 
of  reading  and  thinking  in  all  classes  of  the  people, 
who  now  being  able  to  acquire  knowledge  so  read- 
ily, are  too  idle  to  go  to  the  llrst  sources  of  inform- 
ation. On  the  other  hand  the  multiplication  of 
cheap  newspapers  and  journals  has  given  the  poor 
an  available  and,  for  the  most  part,  pure  and  health- 
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ful  source  of  instructiun  anil  recreation,  and  lias 
unciut'stionably  added  to  the  pleasures  of  life,  and 
doru^  sonielhing  tu  niiti-,Mte  its  sorrows  and  disap- 
poinirnents. 

At  the  be<,Mnnin*r  of  the  century  tliepriceof  news- 
papers  \v;is  prohiijitive  for  the  workinj,' chisses,  and 
indeed  for  the  mass  of  lh«!  middle  classes.  There 
was  a  duty  on  p:iper  ;  a  stamp  duty  o!i  all  journrds; 
and  on  all  advi.'rtisemetiis  a  :5s.  6d.  duty.  Thus  one 
of  the  "OKI  (iuard"  (see  ( 'hapter  X.)  tells  us  that 
in  Sussex,  a  ne\vspaj)er  cost  I's.  7d.  in  or  al)out  isl,"). 

In  is-J!),  3(ty  ne\vspap(>rs  wc;\.  j.i.Ml^ii.-d  in  the 
Tnited  Kin^'dom,  of  which  r)5  were  issued  in  London, 
37  in  Scotland,  and  ")'.>  in  Ireland.  There  were  13 
dailies  with  a  joint  circulation  of  4o,()(h)  co[)ies. 
They  boas^.ed  900  advertisements  between  them. 
The  lii<<ht.it  rate  of  production  from  the  printing 
press  was  2,!^"0  copies  an  hour  In  IS.'J*!  the  stamp 
duty  was  reduced  from  4d.  to  Id.,  and  the  duty  on 
advertisements  from  3s.  Od.  to  Is.  <)d.  Tliis  dutv 
was  abolished  altogether  in  18.")3,  the  stamp  duty  in 
1S55,  and  the  paper  duty  in  ISGI.  In  ls3l>  London 
published  (U  papers,  2'>*\  issued  from  the  provinces, 
5!)  from  Scotland  and  70  from  Ireland.  In  that 
year  the  Timts  had  a  circulation  of  l,oito^(Mto  copies 
during  April,  May  and  June,  the  L'hronh-h  coming 
next  Avith  53(»,(m»0  copies.  In  1875,  325  papers  were 
published  in  Loiulon,  l,3iio  in  the  provinces,  149  m 
Scotland  and  137  in  Ireland.  In  18S7  the  total  for 
the  British  Isk..  was  2,135,  in  1898  it  was  2,418,  and 
the  numbers  have  continued  to  increase.     And,  as 
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Dr.  Ilicliuni  (Jiiriicit  iviiiiirks,  t(i  (h-sci-itx'  tlio  nro- 
(li-^'i.ms  iiiiprov.Mnunth  in  p'rss  nuicliintTv  wouM 
rt'([uiro  a  volume. 

Tilt-  <,'rt.ss  annual  income  of  the  news  papers  of  the 
I'nited  Kin<,'(lom  was  ^,tate<l  a  few  years  since  to  l)e 
!•■-  millions  sterlin<,',  ami  in  ISIm;  the  monthlv  issue 
amounted  to  174  millions,  or  a  little  short  of  7  mil- 
lions  <l..ily.  It  was  not  until  l^H  that  any  dailv 
paper  was  pul)lished  in  En<,''liind  outside  London  ; 
and  the  lirst  penny  paper,  the  fhii/f/  .>'<//•,*,  was  is- 
sued in  ls4t;.  Xow  we  have  in  London  alone  half 
a  do/en  penny  daily  jiapcis.  In  l^od  nearlv  all  tin- 
news  in  the  yZ/z/'V  was  a  week  old.  Mow,  thanks 
to  tele<;raphy  and  special  coi'respondence,  the  j)ress 
of  the  I'nited  Kingdom  informs  its  readers  of  everv 
important  event  transpiring  ai  the  uttermost  ]>arts 
of  the  earth,  as  soon  as  the  dwellers  in  those  places 
are  themselves  ac(piai.:ted  therewith. 

Over  ami  above  this  marvellous  growth  of  the 
daily  and  we<'kly  press,  the  century  has  practically 
seen  the  creation  of  illustrated  jourrnlisni  and  of 
monthly  reviews.  Early  in  the  century  a  few 
broadsheets  stood  for  illustrated  journalism  ;  but 
since  the  foundation  of  the  I llnxtrateii  Lonihm  Xei^s 
in  1S42  a  whole  mass  of  pictured  j.apers  ha.s  arisen. 
In  recent  years  illustrated  monthly  magazines  have 
entered  the  Meld  ;  but  in  this  department  of  journal- 
istic enterpr:  e  the  United  Sr;ites  reigns  si'preme, 
for  in  typography,  letter-press  and  illustiations, 
nar)»er"s,  Scribner's  and  the  Cosmopolitan  are  un- 
rivalled.    ]\Ieanwhile   the   KiUnhmvjh^  W^fttminHer 
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"nd  Quiirtirly  have  In^en  followed  \ty  a  scoro  or  so 
llillt;itol's.  'I'lic  Xni'  ti  I  ttth  i'l'ntu  rij,  ('(mli  inimrdri/, 
l'\irtniij/ithj,  and  so  forth;  while  tin'  A//i> /iiimii^ 
^^•'iiriliii/  and  Sj>,,t,it'>r  in  solid  weeklies,  and 
KiiKffit's  !'•  iiiiy  JiiKnnil,  ( 'Ifiiiili'  rs'ft  ./ininnil,  l>iiff< 
ii  11"/',  in  li^'ht«  r  weeklies,  have  seores  uf  jonrnid- 
istie  (lesctMidants. 

With  the  exception  claimed  for  America  (illiis^ 
trated  monthly  reviews)  the  ])ress  of  the  rnited 
Kin^nloin  is  iinineasiiraldy  in  a<lvance  of  that  of  tho 
whole  woild.  Compared  with  it  the  press  (tf  France, 
(iermany  and  Austria  is,  in  nialter  and  in  form  and 
in  tho  value  to  h<.'  attached  to  its  utterances,  abso- 
lutely insii.rniHcant.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  daily  journals  of  the  colonies  aro 
very  nearly  e(|ual  to  those  of  the  I'nitcd  Kin.udoai, 
bv  which  I  mean  of  course  as  far  as  thev  iro.  Ob- 
viously  they  are  far  smaller  and  far  1.  ss  cuinpre- 
liensive.  Hut  I  have  had  a  j)orsonal  ucijuaintanco 
with  the  press  of  Australasia  and  Canada  for  manv 
years,  and  with  that  of  South  Africa  from  my  bov- 
hcod.  I  have  often  maintained,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  do  so  itgain,  that  the  leading  articles  in  such 
journals  as  the  Citj>i'  Timrs^  ('apr  .!/v///.vand  \<tt<il 
Mircui'i/  are  etpial  in  sclu)larship,  ti)ne  and  literarv 
form  to  those  of  any  London  paper,  and  well  they 
may  be  when  such  men  as  Kdmund  (iarrett  and  Sir 
John  Ro!)inson  are  responsible  for  them.  I  do  not  dis- 
parage other  colonies;  i)utthe  press  of  South  Africa 
lea<ls,  probably  because  South  Africa  has  been  for 
some  years  the  most  immediately  interesting  and 
progressive  ])ortion  of  the  Dritish  Empire. 
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Fortunately  for  me,  the  volume  devoted  to  Fine 
Arts  in  the  century  has  been  entrusted  to  my  friend 
Mr.  William  Sharp.     Few  writers  better  able^o  deal 
\yith  the  subject  could  be  found.     Were  this  not  so, 
the  theme  would  naturally  tempt  my  pen ;  since  it 
has  engaged  it  largely  since  I  first  took  it  up  as  a 
pul)lic   writer.     I   may  say   briefly  that  T  do   not 
thmk  it  can  be  maintained  that  there  has  been  anv 
large  or  uniform  measure  of  art  j)rogress  during 
tlie  century,  or  that  the  people,  as  a  whole,  have  be''- 
come  jnore  appreciative  oi'  the  beautiful.     This  fact 
is  to  be  attributed  in  the  main  to  the  deadly  in- 
Huence  of  an  institution,  which,  wiiile  posing  ^is  a 
national  one,  has  devoted  the  prestige  and  position 
derivable  from   its   royal   foundation,  government 
grants,  accumulated  wealth,  and  social  advantages 
to  aggrandising  itself  and  its  members  ;  and  has 
persistently  neglected  all  outsiilo  and  independent 
talent,  not  to  say  cruelly  persecuted  all  and  sundry 
who  dared  to  follow  a  convention  not  approved  bv 
its  President  and  Coui.cil,  or  who  refused  to  bovv 
the  knee  to  its  august  majesty.     So  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  almost  everything  that  is  vital  and  endur- 
ing in  English  art  during  the  century,  has  come  into 
existence  independentlv  of  the  fostering  aid  of  the 
Academy,  or  actually  in  defiance  of  it°     So  far  as 
the  Academicians  of  the  century  go,  the  list  contains 
a  mass  of  names  for  the  mt)st  part  inglorious  and 
destined  to  oldivion— many  are  alreadv  travelling 
there.     Had  the  Academy  re;illy  led  the  art  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  it  would  not  have  happened  that 
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every  great  vitalising  art  movement  has  had  its 
genesis  outside  it.  The  pre-Raphaelite  movement 
the  Plehi-nlr  or  Xewlyn  School,  the  New  Engh'sh 
Art  Club  or  romanticist  school,  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Society.  Among  its  great  /v/v*<'.v  some  of  the  first 
painters  of  the  century  are  to  be  numberecl.  Lat- 
terly, It  is  true,  it  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent,  ami  has  ended,  when  finallv  convinced  that 
they  could  not  be  suppressed,  in  enticing  into  its 
fold  the  men  it  has  previously  snubbed  throughout 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

I  have  told  the  history  of  all  this  elsewhere,  told 
It  again  and  again.  Mr.  W.  J.  Laidlay,  in  his  con- 
vincing book.  "  The  Royal  Academy  :  Its  Uses  and 
Abuses,"  has  recently  presented  the  case  against 
the  Academy  in  an  unanswerable  manner;  since,  be- 
ing a  trained  barrister  as  well  as  an  accomplished 
painter,  he  has  not  alio  3d  passion  or  overstate- 
ment  to  vitiate  the  inherent  strength  of  his  case. 

The  art  of  the  century  in  Great  Britain  has  reallv 

been   the  art  of  one  or  two  so-called  schools  :  the 

Norwich,  Nottingham,  Newlyn,   New  English  and 

Wealden  schools  in  landscape  art,  or,  to  distinguish 

them  otherwise,  the  romanticist,  impressionist  and 

naturalistic  schools ;  and  the  pre-Raphaelite  school, 

and    romantic  and   imaginative    school   in  figure- 

l)ainting.     To   put   it   in  another  way,  the  art  of 

England  has  been  the  art  of  a  score  or  so  of  men. 

Turner,  Constable,  Millais,  Rossetti,  Watts,  Lawson,' 

Mark  Fisher,  Whistler,  Burne  Jones,  Crane  and  Sir 

John  Gilbert. 

20 
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After  a  period  of  stagnation,  sculpture  has  made, 
during  the  later  Victorian  er;i,a  distinct  advance ;  for 
Gilbert,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  and   Flaxman, 
at  its  commencement,  join  hands  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  sculpture  owes  anything  material  to  the 
fostering  care  of  trie  Academy.     AV^ater-colour,  our 
national  art,  which  had  so  many   brilliant  practi- 
tioners at   the    beginning   of   the   century — Prout, 
Hunt,  Varley,  Girtin,  Barret,  de  AVint,  Fielding,  Cox 
and  Turner— languishes ;  and  this  is  in  a  measure 
due  to  the  studious  neglect  it  has  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  Burlington  House.     Architecture    shows 
healthy  vitality  at  the  end  of  the  century  ;  but  the 
Academy  has  done  nothing  to  encourage  it.     The 
abominations  of  early  Victorian  furniture  have  given 
place  to  a  pure  and  simple  taste,  though  it  is  to  be 
feared   this   change   in   taste  is  more  a  matter  of 
fashion  than  of  education  and  appreciation.     So  far 
as  it  goes,  it  is  due  to  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Guild  and 
kindred  associations,  and  owes  absolutely  nothino- 
to  the   Academy,  which,  calling   itself   the   IJoyal 
Academy  of  Arts,  concerns  itself  almost  exclusively 
with  oil  painting,  aiul  in  that  has  done  its  ut  n.st 
to  set  up  a  vicious  standard. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  out 
side  the  British  Isles,  where  its  influence  is  mainly 
social,  the  influence  of  the  Academy  is,  artisticallv, 
a  repressive  influence.  In  the  larger  sense,  despite 
its  schools,  it  has  no  educational  power.  While 
nearly  all  our  i)est  painters  are  self-train. -d,  or  owe 
tlieir    training   to   France,  the    rising    painters  of 
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America,  Canada    and    Australia  are  entirely  in- 
debted to  Pans  for  their  education,  as  any  exhibi- 
tion of  their  works  conclusively  proves.    Obviously 
however,  the  days  are  too  young  for  any  of  the 
colonies  to  produce  great  painters  ^ 

To  turn  from  the  Academy  to  the  National  (Gal- 
lery.    That  institution  has  on  the  whole   been  as 
^vel  managed  as  the  Academy  has  been  badly  con- 
;Iucted.     Its    curators    have    got    together  an   ex- 
tremely representative  collection.     The  authorities 
of  South  Kensington  .Aluseum,  despite  the  char-ros 
of  jobbery,  carelessness  and  ignorance  in  makhicr 
purchases,    more    or    less     successfully    sustained 
against  them,  have  secured  for  the  nation  a  highly 
valuable  collection  of  works  of  art  (and  of  course 
the  term  is  used  as  embracing  art  in  all  its  forms)  at 
au  exceedingly  small  cost  to  the  public.     The  crit 
icisra  of  the  lapses  of  it.  governing  body  has  served 
to  divert  public  attention  from  the  far  more  heinous 
sins  of  omission  and  commission  of  the  Royal  Acad 
emy.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  <lone  for  the  Em- 
pire a  work  of  the  utmost  importance  and  value  a 
work  which  ought  to  have  been  performed  by  t'he 
Academy.     There,   with   some   reluctance,  I  must 
leave  the  matter. 

Coming  to  the  Drama,  there  can  be  no  question 
that,  so  far  as  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  theatre 
Itself  is  concerned,  the  efforts  of  Macready,  Irvin<r 
and  others  have  improved  it  greatly  ;  although  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  this  improvement  is  not 
rather  one  of  outward  decorum  than  a  radical  and 
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an  internal  one.     The  members  of  "  the  profession  " 
woiiUi  now,  as  heretofore,  deeply  resent  the  imposi- 
tion, should  society  expect  them  to  be  the  custodians 
of  its  morals.     "\Ve  have  heard  a  ^n-eat  deal  about 
church  and  stage  in  recent  years,  and  the  bruiting 
about  of  a  rajiproclii  in> nt  between  tlie  two  as  joint 
agents    of    moral   and    intellectual    elevation    has 
brought  a  cynical   smile  to  the  lips  of  the  worldlv- 
Avise.     Seri(Kisly,  it  is  absurd   to   contend   that  ihe 
modern  stage,  divided,  as  it  hi«s  been,  between  the 
plays  which  deal  too  nakedly  with  evils  one  cannot 
advertise  without    increasing,  and    ojoni    hmifV^  in 
■which  the  liberal  exposure  of  feminine  beauty  and 
the  singing  of  songs  of   doubtful   propriety '  have 
been  the  principal  attractions,  has  conduced  to  the 
elevation  of  pid^lic  morals.     A  fierce  side-liglit  was 
thrown  on  the  sincerity  of  the  ajiologists  and  de- 
fenders of  modern  drama  and  its  tendencies  b_>    the 
famous  Ibsen  controversy-.     Xo  doubt  Ibsen's  plays 
wore   dangerous    mental    pal)ulum    for   persons   of 
morbidly  neurotic  temperament  ;  but  they  at  least 
made  vice  ugly  enough,  and  in  a  manner  essentially 
dramatic  inculcated  the  old  lesson,  "  The  wages  of 
sin  is  death."     This  position  I  am  prepared  to  de- 
fend in  the  last  ditch.     Still  the  stage,  which  likes 
its  own  melodramatic  order  of  ethical  play,  tabooed 
Ibsen's  works,  and  superficial  critics  of  the  Clement 
Scott    brand    declared    they  were   nauseating,  im- 
moral, sale.     These  same  critics  are  ready   to  ap- 
plaud as  divcrtingly  innocent,  plays  of  theordinary 
Parisian  type,  in  which  intrigues  of  the  fraternity 
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whogouboiit  neighing  after  their  neighbours' wives 
are  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  plot. 

Personailv  I  am  convinced  that  the  stage  is  anv- 
thmg  but  a  moral  factor,  eitiier  in  its  y><r.sv,«;,,/ or 
as  an     jent  of   amusement.     It  almost  invariable 
has  a    .stinctly  lowering  effect  on  its  exe<n.tive,  tho 
players,  and  especially  is  this  so  in  the   case  of  tho 
lomale  portion^thercf,  for  the  life  from  beginning 
to  end  IS  destructive   of   the  finer   moral    fibre  of 
noman's  natur...     The  g,-owing  love  of  the  people 
or  the  theatre,  music  hall  and  ballet,-their  growi^u.r 
iuve  ol  pleasure,  that  is  to  say,-has  had  a  verv  bad 
ellect  on  the  moral  an.l  intellectual  stamina  of  the 
nation.      .Much  nioremight  be  said  but  we  will  let  tho 
•natter  drop.      F  ,■  the  rest,  it  is  onl  v  in  the  nature  of 
tiiings  that  since  the  love  of  the  theati-e  has  .-ruwn 
immeasurably  and  the  actor  and  actress  have  become 
far  and  away  the  best  paid,  though  thev  are  often 
tlie  least  worked,  of  any  artistic  profession,  mem- 
bers of   the   acting  fraternity  occupv  a  more  and 
more  prominent  i>lace  in  tho  eyes  of  the  community 
As  to  the  art  of  acting,  the  mimetic  art,  no  doubt 
actors  and  actresses,  as  a  whole,  have  become  less 
'stagey  "  and  more  natural ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  have  also  become  far  less  adaptable,  with  the 
result  that  tho  modern   i)lavwright  is  exp.-cted  to 
write  plays  to  suit  certain  companies,  to  i>rin<r  ..at  in 
his  text,  in  fact,  the  little  mannerisms  of  the  respect 
ive  players.     Cnder  these  circumstances  it   is  not 
remarkable  tliat  dramatic  art  has  made  very  little 
progress.     It  has  become  mure  natural  liivo  its  ex. 
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ponents;  but  modern  drama  lacks  stay infj  |K)w<h. 
Like  tlie  novel  and  the  newspaper  article,  it  is  the 
creature  of  the  moment.  With  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, a  play,  however  successful,  lives  for  a  year 
in  London  at  the  most,  another  two  in  the  provinces 
l^erhaps,  and  then  sinks  into  utter  and  irretrievable 
oblivion.  The  public  which  knows  nothing  of  pic- 
torial art,  is  scarcely  better  able  to  judge  what  con- 
stitutes real  and  abiding  merit  in  a  play.  They  go 
to  see  certain  favourites  well  suited  with  parts.  It 
is  a  personal  affair.  Voi/d  tout  !  Real  progress  in 
art  education  has,  however,  been  made  in  one  direc- 
tion. AVe  have  protluced  no  great  musicians,  but 
the  people  are  far  more  apj)reciative  of  good  music 
to-day  than  at  any  period  of  our  history.  London 
and  the  provinces,  England  and  the  colonies,  know 
infinitely  more  about  music  than  about  any  other 
art  whatsoever. 

In  speaking  of  the  many  educational  and  elevating 
agencies,  real  or  supposed,  at  work  during  the  cen*- 
tury,  we  must  by  no  means  forget  foreign  travel. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  all  young  men  of 
birth  made  \\\M(jrand  tour.  Now  almost  every  young 
Englishman,  and  Englishwoman  too  for  that  matter, 
belonging  to  the  great  middle  class,  even  including 
the  more  prosperous  retail  traders,  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  some  if  not  all,  the  great  show  places 
of  Europe,  and  this  is  true  of  the  colonies  as  well  as 
of  England.  Messrs.  Cook  &  Sons  have  proved  a 
great  blessing  to  the  people  in  this  regard.  If  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  impression  permanently  re- 
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maining  from  these  tours  is  a  verv  deep  and  lustiru' 
one,  It  may  at  least  be  said  that  the  increased  facil^ 
ities  for  travel  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people,and 
added  ^,'reatly  to  their  enjovment. 

So  indeed  have  athletics,  \vhich  may  no\v  be  said 
m  one  lorm  or  another,  t..  have  become  the  absorb- 
ing passion  not  only  of  Englishmen,  voung  .uid  old 
the  Empire  over,  but  of   Englislnvomen  too.     The 
public  schools  and  universities  practica'    •  put  ath- 
etics   before    scholastics.     Cricket,  foot-ball,    .r^lf 
boating,  yachting,  swimming,  cvcling,  have  all  tTieii^ 
ardent    votaries,    while   many   young  Englishmen 
make  themselves  proficient  in  one  and  all.     Most 
Englishmen  of  the  upper  and  upper  middle  classes 
are  moderate  riders,  and  so  far  as  game  shootin-.  is 
concerned,  fair  shots.     In  the  country  districts"  of 
England  and  m  the  colonies  the  proportion  of  good 
horsemen  and  marksmen  is  of  course  much  higher 
than  in  the  urban  districts  of  the  United  Kingcfora 
Rough  riders  the  colonies  can  produce  in  thousands" 
as  has  been  recently  proved,  but  in   Great    Britain 
and  even  in  the  colonies,  a  small  proportion  only  of 
the  manhood  of  the  Empire  are  expert  shots.     At 
home  the  defects  of  our  young  men  in  this  respect 
became  painfully  apparent  when  recruiting  for  the 
Imperial   Yeomanry   was  in   progress.     Up   to  the 
tiraeofwritingnothalf  of  the  10,0(10  men  required 
for  this   service   has    been    eidisted,  though   many 
tens  of  thousands  offered  themselves.     Canada,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  has  the  same   tale  to   tell.     We  may 
hope,  however,  that  recent  lessons  will  lead  to  these 
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defects  being  remedied.     Meanwhile,  in  the  absence 
of   conscri|)tion,  which    of  course   must   come,  the 
athletic  tastes  of  the  people  are  the  nation's  salva- 
tion.    These  outdoor  sports  are  grand  correctives 
of  that  neurotic  morbidity,  !)orn  of  too  much   nib- 
bling  at  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree;  a  practice 
unhappily  too  prominent  among  the  many  unwhole- 
some tendencies  of  the  ago      A   word  may  be  fit- 
tingly said  here  in  approval  of  an  excellent' sugges- 
tion made  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Astlev  Cooper°Snd 
strenu.nisly  fought  for  by  that  gentleiaan,  that  the 
Hritish  Empire  should  follow  the  precedent  of   an- 
cient Greece  and  inaugurate,  to  take   place  at  fixed 
periods,  Pan-Britannic   Festivals,  Olympian  games, 
m  which  the  stalwart  sons  of  the  jjritish  EmpirJ 
from  province,  colony  and  dependency,  should  take 
part.     The  idea  has  still  to  fructify,  "but  fructify  it 
will.     It  will  be  one  of  the  results  of  the  present 
comradeships  in  arms  antl  in  sports,  of  the  sons  of 
the   Home-land    and   of  the   lands    oyer-seas.     A 
system  co-ordinate  ^vith  Imperial  defence  will  be 
another  result  of  this  co-operation  in  South  Africa. 
Meanwhile  the   recurrent  trials  of  skill  at  Bisley," 
the  Oval  and  elsewhere,  in  shooting,  cricket  and  foot- 
ball, between  home-born  and  colonial-born  English- 
men, are  steps  in  this  direction. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  been  i)re-eminently 
an  age  of  sanitary  progress  ;  and  in  this  progress  the 
British  empire  has  taken  the  lead.  One  of  the  vol- 
umes of  this  series  will  cover  the  ground,  and  I  need 
not  do  rnore  than  indicate  on  the  broadest  lines  the 
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course  of  tbat  pn.^rress.     Iloughly  it  may  be  said 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  sach'attenipts 
at  sanitation  as  existed,  when  they  were  not  based 
on  superstition  andcpiackery.  were' of  a  purely  enipi- 
rical  nature.     There  was  a  direct  tax  on  cleanliness, 
that  is  to  say,  on  soa[) ;  and  on  light,  that  is  to  say,  on 
windows.     Drinking  water  was  systematically,  so  to 
speak,  j)oIluted  by  (h-ainage.     Ihiring  the  (Queen's 
reign  one  hundrrd  and  lifty  millions  have  been  ex- 
pended on  the  water  supply  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  1S4(I  a   Royal   (Commission  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  great 
towns,  with  the  result  that  London,  Liverpoofand 
Glasgow  were  found  to  be  living  on  a  substructure 
of  polhition  and  disease.     The  courts  and  alleys  of 
these  cities  wi're  in  the  most  woeful  state  of  neglect, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  living  m  cellars.     Thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Prince  Consort,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  zealous  of  the  century's  social  reformers, 
and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  later  of  Lord  Meath' 
Lord  Aberdeen,  the  iJaroness  Burdett-Coutts,  and  a 
whole  host  of  philanthro{)ic  societies,  something  has 
been  done  to  remedy  these  evils,  though  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  evils  are  .so  colossal  no  more  than  the 
fringe  of  them  lias  been  touched.     In  any  case,  much 
remains  to  be  done.    In  1  .S.S5  a  committee  was  formed 
to  study  the  question  of  the  Housing  of  the  Poor. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  :Mar(pHs  of  Salisburv,  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  and   Cardinal  Manning  were  among 
its  members.     The  efforts  of  this  committee  bore 
good   fruit.     That   the  sanitary   condition  of   the 
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country  has  steadily  improve,!,  mav  be  gathered 
ro„.  the  fact  that  the  annual  rate  of  nu.r'talit^    n 

Wlon  .vas  nn  2;nn  1085.  1  in  4..  in  1.45,  an  1  1 
n  .1  ,n  1.8...     For  the  whole  kingdon,  the  rate  for 

the  ;,    ""  V"  ''•'^-     '^'"'  ^''"'^•'^''^^'  -'-''tion  of 
the  army  ami  navy  has  wonderfully  i„,,„ove<l,  an.l 
the  med.cal  and  surgi.al    staff  of   the  'former  T 
w.nn.ng  m  South  Africa  universal  a.ln.iration,  unti 

our  , .rule  an.,  c.nlidence  were  nulciv  disturbed  bv 
c-ertau.  u^^Iy  .  s,.rti,.„s  the  actual  tr.uh  of  many  o'f 
Mlncli  has  now  hccu  cstablishi.,!. 

Of  course  this  i.uprove.uent  in  health  is  lar.relv 
<lue  to  the  marvellous  discoveries  of  science  :-!the 
Listenan  system  of  aseptic  surgerv,  which  is  now 
FacUsed '^wuh  alu.st  .^^ 

the  Khodes.an  as  in  the  London  hospitals,"  and  the 

advance  of  bacteriology,  which  Las  taught  us  how 

o  do  battle  with   those  minute  organisms  which 

Con?n.  I  '  "      ■'  ?'""•'''"  "^^  '"'^^^  ^-^■'"«ti«  diseases. 
Compulsory  vaccination,  tlie  benefits  of  which  are 

now  threatened  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  conces- 
sions to  feeble  sentimentalists  and  quacks  who  have 
set  themselves  up  against  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
he  med.ca   profession,  has  had  much  to  say  to  the 
esseningof    mortality  from  small-pox.     Formerly 
this  awful   scourge   carried   off   the   population   in 
thousands.     Even  to-day  many  persons  survive  who 
declare  that  in  their  youth  every  tenth  person  was 
puted  with  small-pox     Earlier  still,  a  woman,  how! 
ever  homely-featured,   not  so  disfigured     was  ac 
counted  a  beauty.     Infant  life,  although  sUllshlme; 
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fully  sacrificed  by  ignorant,  can-loss  or  even  crimi- 
nal pan-nts.  is  held  far  more  prei  lous  than  it  was 
half  a  century  ago ;  and  the  th-crease  of  deaths  in 
midwifery,  due  to  the  us..'  of  antiseptics  and  chloro- 
form, has   been    most  marked.     At   the   moment   I 
have   mislaid    the    figures,    but    I    know    th.'y    are 
startling.     Tempennce  advocates,  tiresonie  as  they 
become   when    th.-y    push    their  creed   to  extremes, 
si;ch   .s  advocating  the  closing  of  all   public  houses 
on  Sunday,  must  be  congratulated  ..n  the  splendiil 
work  they  have  done  in  the  interest  of  public  mor- 
als and  public   health.     They  have  yet  to  remove 
one  of  the  scandals  of  our  time,  the  tied-house  mo- 
no|)oly ;  while  for  my  part  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the 
state  rise  superior   to  private  interest  and  acquire 
the  ownership  and  control  of  all  tli^    public  houses 
of  the  kingdom.     This  I  am  firmly  persuaded  is  the 
proper  solution  of  the  difficulty  and  would  prove 
far  more  effective  than  local  option  or  other  forms 
of  limited  tyranny.     Apropos,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
go-ahead  New  Zeahind  has  recently  (180»')  decided 
by  -A plebiscite  against  local-option,  and   against  the 
abolition  of  the  licensing  |    inciple. 

In  dismissing  this  matter,  he  health  of  the  people, 
it  is  unfortunately  necessary  o  add  that,  des])ite 
the  marvellous  general  improvement  in  regard  to 
sanitation,  temperance,  and  the  decrease  of  conta- 
gious diseases,  there  has  been  a  marked  inciease  in 
nervous  maladies,  and  in  cancer  and  insanity. 

I  must  I  iss  over  the  advance  in  pure  science, 
especially  in  geology  and  astronomy,  as  being  of  a 
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gencnil  ratli.-r  tli;in  ;i  national  clumiftcr,  and  con- 
U-nt  myself  hy  obscrvin-,'  tliat  tin-  prugrv  '  .pj.lif.l 
science  and  its  cni|,|Mytnent  in  indiis* -lat  i  prov.'- 
iii.'nt  liavea.l.i.Ml  vastly  to  t!ie  c-nilo't  aut".  wealth 
of  all  parts  of  the  ciMpi.e. 

Xotliin^^  perlups    lias   contnlMit.-d    nioiv   t„    tlio 
security  and  nell-bein^r  „f  il„.  ;,..„|.lo  tl.au  the  splen- 
<hdly  ur-anised  police  who  have  now  taken  the  place 
of  the  useless  wat<-hnian  of  the  (ieoi'irian  era.     T!io 
/,'eM,.ral  use  of  ^ras  in  IL-u  uf  oil  lamps  m  li-htin^' tho 
stiT.'is  has  also  had  an  admirahle  effect  in  ket^iln.^' 
criminals  witiiin  houmls.     U  is  a  c.ianionplace  of 
coii*:.-mporary  journalism  to  pioclaim  that  there  has 
l»een  a -.r-eat  advanc.>  in  ih,.  a.lnniiistr.ilion  of  civil 
liiw.      i  tind  Canon  Fanar  ainon^' llie  euioMists.      lie 
echoes  the   old   viv    that   (  harjcs  Dickenris    to  ho 
cndiJe,!   with  these  reforms.     (Miarh's  Dickens  cer- 
tainly did  sonietliin^r  j,,  this  direction  and  attempted 
more.      All  honour  {.;  him  !     Ihit  I  cannot  sav  that, 
so  far  ab  my  knowh'd^re  um.I  observation  go,"l  iind' 
that  there  has  been  any  suUstaiitial  progress.     Tho 
l;iw  is  still   the   rich   man's   luyury— I   might   say 
folly.     The  congestion  of  business  in  the  courts  leads 
to  sucli  lengthy  delays,  the  wise  commonly  set'lo 
their  disputes  in  chamhors  outside  their  doors,     Tijo 
laws  of  (uir  lan.l  are  still  as  cryptic,  contradictorv 
and.  uncertain  oi  operation  as  thev  ever  were.     I 
know    from    hitter   experience    h.,\;-    uncertam  and 
«-apricious  they  are.     AVhen,  as  in  a  case  of  which  I 
have  |)ersonal  knowledge,  (,ne  of  a  thousand   of  its 
kind,  a  simple  issue  is  decided  in  one  wav  bv  the 
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'"iirt    ..f   Ciiaiiccrv,    tl,,.     tiiidiiii;     (■(iiifiriiicd    l.v  flic 
Court  of    Appciil     lu    |„.    uvrrniir,!     I,_v   li,r     I|,,iiH.    ,,{ 
I.-'i-ds;     tlif     l.u>iii(-.>     cuii-imiiii^'   tlirrc    vcaiN     mi. I 
l.ir^'c  sniii..   nf   iiinii.'y.  and    ri-.iiltiiii,r  i„  \\,,,.|.v  ,,,^r  ||„. 
iuifraii:    ii.t..    \n<    -ravr.  wiicn    a-    I    >av  I    kiinw  tliis 
cnso  to  ]„'  ivpiral   -aili.T  iIkim   particular.    I    -liali   l.c 
niidcrst.ind  wlicu  I  >a_v  that   I    incline  to    the    ^^ciicral 
l'<'licf  (if  tli<-  imiltitud.'  that  law  cvist-^  fnr  the  hcuelit 
"'"    lawyer-,    ;ui.l    that    the    liudiu-s     ,,1"     tlle     ju.l-e^ 
have  ahnut  a~  iiiuch  relatinn  to  cpiity  a<    the    ancient 
lin.liii;:  l)v  th,'  nnleal  of   l.nrniiiir,  or  the    iu.hI,  i„  ,,iic 
of  ])itc!iiii<,r  a  coin  in  tlio  air.     Meanwhilo  i'  cannot 
1)0 said  that  iiiiicli  hasheen  done  to  codifv  or  to  reinier 
intflhVihlo  the  law  at    lioine   or    to  assimilate  the 
laws  of  the  >rolherland    ;ind    the   colonii's,  witness 
the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  IJill.     On  tlieother  hand 
the  Judicial  Committee  of    the   Privy  Council   has 
grown  into  a  useful  body  as  a  Coiirt  of  Aj)[)oal  for 
colonial  liti<;ants. 

The  real  advance  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
lias  been  in  tiie direction  of  hunianisinir  the  criminal 
law.  I  believe  I  have  already  remarked  that  earlv 
in  the  century  persons  sulfered  the  last  penaltv  of 
tht?  law  for  the  most  trivial  ofTences  ;  the  man  who 
stole  a  loaf  under  the  stress  of  keen  hunger  f,'oingt«) 
the  gallows  ;  youths  and  even  children  being  put  to 
death  for  minor  crimes.  There  were  a  hundred  or 
more  capital  ofTences  on  the  statute  book  ;  and  many 
of  these  laws  far  from  being  survivals  of  tlie  mii'i- 
dle  ages,  were  actually  placed  there  during  the  reigns 
of  the  first  three  Hanoverian  kings.     Now  murder 
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IS  practically   the   only   crime   visited   with  death, 
even  persons  guilty  of  high  treason  generally  escape 
with  a  lighter  punishment.     Since  the  Que'en  came 
to  the  throne,  the  numV  jr  of  persons  executed  in 
tlie  Ignited  Kingdom  does  not  greatlv  exceed  one 
thousand.     Flogging  has  been  abolished  except  in 
extreme  cases  of  robbery  witii  violence.     I  am  free 
to  confess,  however,  that  I  for  one  hold  that  senti- 
mentality  has  worked  an  iii   service  to  the  country 
in  restricting  the   power   of  magistrates   to   order 
sturdy  scoundrels  the  flogging  they  .so  richlv  deserve, 
though  I  freely  allow  that   since  corporal  punish-' 
ment  has  been  discontinued,  the  people  as  a  whole 
have  become  far  more  humane,  though  it  is  scarcely 
proved  that  the  improvement  is  conseouent  thereon. 
It  is  rather  due,  I  think,  to  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  a  noI)le  band  of  pliilanthropists  and  humarita- 
nans.     Plimsoll   did   much   to   stop    the    criminal 
practice  of  sending  un.seaworthy  ve.ssels  to  sea,  a 
practice  often  associated  with  moral  murder,  since 
the  in.surance  money  was  contingent  upon  the  loss  of 
the  vessel.     Lighthouses  have  been  i)uilt  everywhere 
The  lives  of  workmen  have  come  under  all  manner  of 
statutes  designed  to  protect  them.     Again  private, 
that  is  to  say  personal  cruelty  has  diminished  with 
public  cruelty.     Animals  are  far  less  commonly  ill- 
used  than  in  former  generations ;  it  is  now  many  years 
since  our  streets  were  disgraced  bvthe  sight  of  dot's, 
their  feet  bleeding  and  torn,  tethered  to  carts.     The 
number  of   merciful  men  kind  to  their  beasts  has 
vastly  increased.     In  fact  the  day  has  recede,^  into 
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the  far  past  -.vhen  a  peer  who  ventured  to  state  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  animals  had  their  rights  as 
woll  as  men,  was  received  with  ironical  laughter. 
The  sensitiveness  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
vivisection  is  anotlier  evidence  of  the  awakened  con- 
science  of  the  people  to  the  sufferings  of  the  weak 
and  helpless. 

The  first  volume  of  this  series  is  devoted  to  the 
religious  progress  ..f  the  century,  and  I   do  not  pro- 
pose to  deal  at  any  length  with  that  subj<vt  as  atfcet- 
iiig  tlic  JJritish  Knij)ire   exclusively.      Klsc    |    ,sh,,„l,l 
have  something  to  say  on  tlie  intluence  exercised  bv 
such  writers  and   preachers   a>:    Professor  Maurice, 
Dean   Stanley,  Baldwin    Bro\  n.    Professor   Drum! 
mond  ;  on  the  vitalising  Oxford  movement ;  and  the 
zealous  efforts  of  the   High   Church  party  to  get  at 
*he  minds  and  consciences  of  the  people.     What  I 
must  perforce  say  on  the  religious  progress  of  the 
British  race  will  he  said  in  the  concluding  chapter  of 
this  volume ;  but  I  will  state  here,  that  although  I 
recognise  that   in   the  rural  districts  of  England, 
especially   in  the  sleepy  southern  counties,  a  "great 
many    .slothful    and    even  criminous    priests  "still 
survive,  T  also  recognise  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  AW^sleyan  and  various  Nonconformist 
churches,   here  and    in    the    colonies,    have    done 
marvels  for  the   people  during  the  later  Victorian 
era,  and  that  they  were  never  more  zealous  in  good 
worl:?  than  they  are  to-dav. 

Here,  too,  it  is  only  just  and  proper  to  give  due 
recognition  to  the  Salvation  Army,  that  marvellous 
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organisation    working    for     human     roffeneration, 
which  has  arisen  (hiring.  I  think,  the  last  twenty 
years  or  so;  in  any  case,  I  can  reniember  its  begin- 
ning, for  when  a  boy  I  chanced  more  than  once  to 
hear  General  booth's  addresses  in  a  small  hall  in  the 
East  End  of  London.     From  this  grain  of  mustard 
seed  a  huge  organisation  has  grown,  and  to-day  the 
Salvation  Army  bids  fair  to  establish  for  itself  a 
record    as    wonderful    as    that   established    l)y    the 
Wesleyans  in  the  eighteenth  century.     Its  work  has 
been  tr  dy  national  and  imperial.     General  booth's 
"  In  Darkest  England  "  scheme  of  social  regenera- 
tion  not   only  aims   at   reclaiming,  anil  does  in  a 
measure  reclaim,  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  society 
at  home,  but  establishes  them  in  farms  in  the  col- 
onies.    He  and  his  zealous  coadjutors  have  done  and 
are  doing  a  truly  noble  work. 

I  must  say  here,  too,  lest  the  time  and  space  at 
my  disposal  prevent  me  fnMii  dealing  with  their 
achievements  in  detail,  that  the  spread  of  Hritish 
colonisation  has  not  been  the  exclusive  work  of  the 
great  trading  communities  and  their  military  ser- 
vants, the  East  India  company,  the  Xiger  com'panv, 
the  Chartered  company,  and  so  forth,  any  more 
than  it  ha»  of  the  scientific  explorers  ;  but,  tiiat  the 
missionaries,  despite  some  mistakes  of  method,  have 
done  their  fair  share  of  the  work.  The  names  of 
Livingstone  and  MofTatt,  apart  from  the  honour  due 
to  them  as  the  protagonists  of  great  spiritual  truths, 
are  entitled  to  be  added  to  those  of  Grey,  Gordon,' 
Rhodes,  Taubman,  Stanley,  Burton,  Grant  and 
Speke  as  builders  of  our  emj)ire. 
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But  this  chapter  might  he  extended  so  as  to  exceed 
the  Imi.ts  of  the  whole  vohune  an<l  still  he  far  from 
ox.iaustmg  this  branch  of  ihe  subject.     The   social 
progress  ot  the  en,pire  has  so  many  aspects,  that  the 
re.ul.ng  of  one  set  of  faces  seems  to  falsifv  the  rerd- 
.ng  of  another.     Take,  for  instance,  the  question  "of 
class  Cstmctions.     There  is  perhaps  no  countrv  s,> 
ruly  democratic  as  the  P.ritish  Empire,  ar.d  Gmat 
J>ritam  is  probably,  on  the  u'hole,  as  reallv  demo. 
cr.ur  as  any  of  the  colonies;  but   throughout  the 
length   and    breadth  of   ilor  Majesty's   donunions 
phice,  honour,  the  highest  titular  distinction  eveu 
are  open  to  all  who  can  win  them.     Yet  (and  ui 
course  this  is  more  noticeable  in  the  home-land  than 
m  the  colonies),  there  are  few  countries  in  which 
social   d-visions   are   so   rigidly  observed.     At  the 
moment  there  is  an  ugly  exception  to  this  rule:  the 
consideration  and  attention  paid  by  a  certain  sec- 
^on   (if  the  aristocracy   to   the   mere  millionaire 
1  erhaps  the  rigid  observance  of  social  di  fferences  does 
not  make  itself  apparent  to  the  foreigner,  especiallv 
le.  me  say  to  Austrians,  because  of  the  foregoing 
fact,   he  ridiculous  premium  put  upon  mere  wealth 
and  the  obtrusion  everywhere  of  the  awkward  and 
pretentious  newly-rich  class.     Moreover,  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  intermingling  between  the 
various  grades  of  society,  and  a  large  amount  of 
bo,>/>om^e  in  the  bearing  of  the  upper  classes  toward 
the  lower.     Still  in  their  inner  life  these  various 
grades  of  society  continue  to  run  in  their  own  ex- 
clusive grooves,  and  this  despite  all  that  the  facili- 
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ties  for  tnivol,  levellinf^  in  dress,  mixing-  in  I'ailway 
car  and  oninil)us,  ('(nial  electoral  |)rivileg(,'s,  clicap 
edncation,  and  so  I'ortli,  has  ac'oinplislied  durini^ 
the  century. 

Nevertlieless,  there  is  a  wonderfid  amount  of  co- 
hesion and  unity  about  the  nation.  Th(.'re  is  com- 
paratively little  direct  oppression  of  the  poor  by  the 
ricii,  and  as  little  ])ersonal  and  individual  envvin<r 
of  the  rich  or  high-placeil  on  the  pait  of  the  poor. 
Some  one  has  saitl  that,  althou<,di  socialism  mnk- s 
little  or  no  headway,  it  is  because  the  workers  are 
so  well  paid  ;  but  that  since  live  millions  of  tiieso 
workers  are  entirely  dei>endcnt  on  their  weekly 
wage  for  sulxsistence,  socialism  would  make  rapid 
progress  were  a  great  war  to  i)ut  a  stop  to  industry 
at  home  and  su])plies  of  food  from  without.  This 
and  many  another  ugly  charge  was  brought  agai  ist 
our  people  by  an  anonymous  ci-itic  calling  himself 
a  Boer,  whose  letters  to  the  Tlinis  and  JIom/'/Kj 
Post  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  about  the 
time  hostilities  broke  out  in  South  Africa.  These 
contentions  remain  to  be  i)roved  hereafter,  for  the 
present  war  will  scarcely  affect  the  ])oorer  classes, 
while  as  for  socialism,  it  is  literally  a  case  of  "  duke's 
son  and  cook's  son  "  fighting  side  by  side  in  South 
Africa,  and  the  fact  that  scarcely  an  ancient  Eng- 
lish family  is  unrepresented  at  the  front,  has  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  people,  so  that  the  Iladical 
outcry  against  the  House  of  Lords,  never  ])opular 
with  the  masses,  is  certain  to  fall  flatter  than  cvei* 
next  time  it  is  raised.     The  fact  i:>  the  people's  com- 
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mon  sens.,  tolls  thc-.n  th,y  have  too  much  p.>u-er 
au'l  they  .n.snnctively  clin,^  to  the  co..  on  thei,  oun' 
^Nl'ee  s.  hov  the  rest,  the  existence  of  u  uell-to-Io 
"i.(h  ie  cla.s.  an.hitions  of  risino-  is  an<.the,.  cement- 
ing for<  .  ,n  the  state.  Uou-  .reatlv  this  .-lass  has 
gn.v„,n  wealth  may  be  .auged  i.- one  fact  alon.^ 
in  lN4uthe  hank,P,r  pou-erof  the  Lnite,!  Kin.^.h.m 

1V».>  11  reached  £1,1  n,..,x,,ouu,  or  £2S  per  inhab- 
ant  Of  course  tinsgrou-th  is  in  a  n.easure  due  to 
ti.e  fact  that  tl,..  increased  facilities  for  bankin.r 
i;  luce  men  to  bank  to-day  who  never  thought  o1 
doing  so  a  generation  or  two  back. 

Jn  the  foregoing  rapid  survey  of  the  social  proo-. 
ressof  the  people  it  J.as  not  been  found  necessary  hi 
every  case  to  load  the  page  with  ,ietails  and  statis- 
tics  as   applying   to   each   particular  colonv,  inas- 
much as,  unless  stated  to  the  contrary,  cokmial  ,le- 
velopment,  in   all  the  matters  treated  of.  has  been 
rougldy   concurrent  with   the   development  of  the 
metropolis,  though  in  some  cases,  of  course,  devel- 
opment  has  been  confined  mainlv  to  the  Mother- 
urn.     In   education,  physical   training,  sanitation, 
pohtica   emancipation,  the  progress  of  mother  and 
parent  has  been  practically  simultaneous.     A-uin 
most  of  the  colonies  arc  suffering  from  the  social 
evil.s    consequent   upon    the    rapid    acquisiti.m    of 
wealth  by  certain  section  s  of  the  community,  just 
as  the  metrop<.lis  is.     They  are  beginning  already 
to   eel  the  eyil  effects  of  the  tendency  of  the  people 
to  herd  together  in  the  large  towns  ;  pau^^rism  is 
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raising'  its  u^'ly  lu'iid  in  these  towns,  and  tlie  desti- 
tute alien,  Polish  Jews  aiul  other  C(jntinental  detri- 
UKMitals,  arc;  Iteginnin^'  to  ihjck  into  these  W\^  colo- 
nial towns  as  tiiev  liavo  flocked  for  years  into  tlio 
East  Ktid  of  Lond(jn.  It  has  been  shown  that  so 
far  from  the  liiited  Kingdom  containing  a  hir"-o 
percentage  of  foreigners,  it  contains  only  aliont 
200,(KM»,  or  (I  per  Hhmi  of  the  population,  whereas 
France  has  'M\  to  eacii  Iddo  and  Switzerland  77. 
The  mischief  is,  however,  that  tlu^  foreignei's  who 
favour  (Jreat  Ili'itain  with  their  presence  are,  at  the 
present  time,  for  the  most  part  undesirable  addi- 
tions to  its  i)eople,  of  the  kind  menticmed  above. 
In  the  colonies,  iiowever,  some  of  the  mcjst  useful 
colonists  are  foreiirners. 

These,  however,  are  side  issues;  the  British  Em- 
pire is  a  big  place;  and  if  rubbish  is  .shot  in  at 
ditfcrent  coi-n.Ts  of  its  vast  area,  no  doubt  it  ran  be 
al)sorl)e(l.  Happily,  for  the  I'.ritish  nice,  it  has  re- 
ceived far  more  good  than  liarm  from  the  foreign 
.strains  intermingling  with  it  in  the  past  and  it  is 
likely  to  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
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TIIK    ADVANCK     (-I--    \V(,MA.\. 

Op  the  position  of  .-on.en  in  the  ronturv  what 

uU  1...  saul  where  there  is  so  much  to  SUV  ;     That 

'■s  wnte,-., n  the  fuUestsvn,,>a,l,v  with  ivomenn 
eu;  stn.^.  e  to  free  then.selves  l.-on.  subjeetion    o 

u^.r., sab   u.sand  unjust  laws,ana.^^^^ 
ju  t  that  so  large  a  measure  of  success  has  crowne.l 
tli.'.r  efforts    nee.l  seare.-ly    be    said,     h^    ,,,evious 

I""^l'catu>ns  he  has  set  clown  this  svu.pathv  over  and 
over  a-ain,  and  need  not  recant  anvthin.-  he  Ins 
-ntten.  Nevertheless,  h  is  in.possible,  inl.kin,/ 
broad  anc  general  survey  of  the  position  of  wo.nen 
tu-day  an  the  social  economy  of  the  nation,  to  sup- 
press feehngs  of  .lisappointu.ent ;  .f  not  alann.    \ 

.  CO  ^  developments  as  touching  a  certain  section, 
•nul  t  IS  to  be  l.ared  a  large  one,  of  the  female 
population  of  the  country,  cannot  justlv  be  re-.u-d^l 
as  the  outconu.,fthja  larger  meLr;  of  ed^a^^^^ 
and  f,ee<lon>  women  have  enjoye.l,  but,  on  the  whole 
as^^in   .lesp.te  of  it.    AVith  this  matter  we  will  deal' 

Irrespective  of  the  foregoing  consideration,  I  an. 
free  to  confess  that  so  far  as  the  so-called  new 
movenunt  goes,  it  has  le.l  to  certain  ugly  develop- 
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inents  which  one  cannot  contemplato  without  expcri- 
(Micin^    feeiin<rs   of   considerable  discjuietude.     Tlie 
fact  is  there  are  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  modern 
women  ;  and  altliough   all  may   be  coiisich-red  the 
outgrowth  of  one  movement,  the  successful  demand 
of  advanced  women  for  a  larger  measure  of  freedom 
and  the  conceded  right  to  order  their  lives  accord- 
ing  to  their  own  ideals  and  standards  rather  than 
those  concerning  them  cherished  by  men,  the  tvpes 
evolved  are  at  tiie  opposite  poles  of   thought,  and, 
for  that  matter,  of  action.     So  far  as  the  eternal 
problems  t»f  se.\  ai-e  concerned,  there   are,  for  in- 
stance, women  who  seem  to  be  far  less  troubled  at  the 
immorality  of  the  average  num  than  they  are  at  the 
conventional   disabilities  under  which    they    them- 
selves suffer.     They   would    aj)pear    not    to   direct 
their  energies  so  much  to  insisting  that  human  soci- 
ety   should   exact   a   higher   standard  of  morality 
from  man,  and  that  the  individual  male  ofTendin"  it 
should  be  ostracised,  but  go  about  bewailing  the  in- 
justice of  visiting  condign  social  punishment  upon 
women  for  sins  whicl    .     men  are  regarded  as  com- 
paratively  venial    and    are    readily    condoned.     I 
think  it  was  Lady  Jeune  who  besought  advanced 
women  not  to  ruin  tlieir  chances  of  elevating  men 
by  such  clumsy  tactics  as  these.     Whatever  may  be 
man's  sins,  numy  well-meaning  women  seem  to  forget 
that  man  has,  by  the  law  of  his  being  and  the  ac- 
cumulated effect  of  ages  of  license, — for  monogamy 
is  a  very  recent  social  innovation  in  the  evolution 
of  our  race,— inlinitely  greater  temptation  to  sex- 
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ual  Sin  than  has  ucnan.  Th..y  soen,  to  for-ot,  too, 
tliat  naluro,  a^rmnst  whose  ruling'  it  is  foolisli  to 
contend,  since  no  c-ourt  of  appeal  can  reverse  her 
judgment,  has  (hrree.l  tliat  uon.an,  bein.r  the  cus- 
todian, generation  alter  generation,  of  the  co.nin- 
r:ice  must  preserve  her  virtue  intact  if  that  race  il 
to  advance,  or,  as  might  be  said,  survive. 

Then    there  is   that   ,,uite   opposite,  but  almost, 
ofiually    misguid.-d   school    of    w,.nien    thinkers   in 
whom    the    study    of   sexual    problems     has    bred 
a    repugnance  and  horror  of  the  laws   of   nature- 
a  kind  of   immo,lest    modestv,    which,    really    the 
outcome   of    too   much   thinking  on    one    s,;i,ject, 
or   ot  an  unconscious  pruriency,  has   bred  in  them 
a  f^^.rm  of  neurotic  hysteria-often  the  inllrmitv  of 
n.>be   m.mls,    fur   did    not   the   great  nature-loVer, 
Kichard  Jeffries,  by  taking  much  thought  about  it, 
persuade  himself  that  the  horse,  so  far  from  l.nn^l 
a  lovely  creature,  was  really  a  hideous  misshapened 
brute,  an  unhappy  conglomeration  of  ugly  angles  and 
narsii  protuberances. 

Two  extremes  of  the  emancipated  woman  have 
been  mentioned,  but  between  them  there  are  all 
manner  of  gradations.  The  social  purity  woman 
with  more  zeal  than  discretion  is  one.  We  mi<rl,t  for 
the  purposes  of  this  survey  divide  the  advanced 
woman  in  the  political  arena  from  the  advanced 
woman  in  the  social  arena.  There  are,  of  course,  in 
the  former  category,  many  women  or  coteries  of 
women,with  more  zeal  than  discretion.  That  women 
possessing  the  property  or  other  qualification  which 
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entitles  men  to  vote  should  be  debarred  bv  tli.'ir  sox 
fn.in  exercisinjr  tlie  suffrage,  is  an  affn.nt  wliicli 
they  do  well  to  resent.  It  is  an  insult  to  highlv- 
educated  and  splendidly-endowed  women,  tlia't  the 
merest  poltroon,  the  "  waster,"  "  bar-lounger,"  and 
a  hundred  thousand  others,  absolutely  incapable 
of  understanding  what  p(,litics  means,  much  less  of 
forming  judgments  (Ui  intricate  (|uestions  of  policy, 
should  be  enfranchised  m(>rcly  becaus.;  they  are 
males;  while  women  (pialified  in  every  way,  save  by 
sex,  to  choose  members  »(  parliament,  should  go 
voteless. 

No  fair-minded  person,  male  or  female,  should 
withhold  sympathy  from  women  who  are  fightin.' 
for  the  reim)val  .jf  these  political  disabilitit'^s,  and 
for  my  part  1  should  like  to  see  them  removed  ; 
even,  perhaps,— though  1  admit  this  wouhl  be  a 
questionable  concession,  since  you  cannot  obliterate 
sex,— the  disability  which  excludes  women  from 
Parliament.  In  this  connection  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten  that  in  regard  to  certain  questions,  women's 
first-hand  opinions  must  be  more  valuable  than  when 
distilled  through  the  brains  of  men. 

That  women  in  any  large  numbers  shouUl  "  take 
to  politics"  would  in  any  case  bo  nothing  short  of  a 
national  calamity.  I  recognise,  of  course,  that  all 
women  cannot  be  wives  and  mothers,  and  cannot  be 
concerned  directly  in  a  far  higher  sphere  of  govern- 
ment than  a  house  of  assembly  affords,  the  ruling  of 
a  home  and  the  mouhling  of  the  future  generation. 
For  the  most  part  the  business  of  party  politics  is 
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profitless    ;iri(|    Ml.!    old  f;islii.,n.".|    amoiifr    „«    think 
tliatevni  wlifiia  woniiin  cannot  he,  or  will  not  \u'  wito 
and  tMotli.T,  she  does  tli."  n.'xt  best  tiling',  uh.n  that 
IS  possibhs  in  assistin^r  in  tho  ord.'rin^'  of  u  home  in- 
directly, or,  in  other  words,  that    the  lioiiio    in    the 
eternal  nature  of  thini,'s  is  the  woman's  province  ; 
that  in  the  home  she  achieves  lier  ^--n.at.'st  triumphJ 
and  does  her  nohlest    work,  and   that    women  who 
deny  this,   or   att'ect  to  see    umetiiin;,^  subservient, 
subordinate  or  secon.hiry  in  domestic  duties,  suffer 
from    an    unfortunate    perversion    of  tiieir  natures. 
This    liowever    liarmless    in    the    individual    would, 
if   it    became    «renerai,    absolutely    destroy    liuman 
society,  and  send  us  all  baclc  to  a  condition  far  more 
def,a'a(led  tlian  elemental  sava^n'rv. 

Having'   said   this,  (h.es  it  seem    inconsistent   to 
reco<;nise  as  signs  of  real  pro^n-ess  the  admission  of 
women   to  such  of  the  learned  and  ariistic  profes- 
sions  for    which    tlieir    i)articuiar   genius   may   lit 
tiiem  {     We  may  accej)!  this  as  progress,  because  it 
is  only  just  to  half   humanity  :   moreover  society 
gains  by  the  presence  of  a  leaven  of  women  in  sucli 
professions  as  medicine  and  science,  ami    in  manv 
trades.     Since  girls  are  now  so  generally  ejnploved 
in    factories— seeing   that    the   unfortunate    revolt 
against  domestic  service,  another  symptom  of  the 
unsexing  of   women,    makes   (;mployment  in  shops 
and  factories  the  choice  of  iwo  evils,  the  other  we 
need  merely  hint  at  to  indicate— female  factory -in- 
specters  are  eminently  needed.     Indeed  one  might 
go  through  a  long  list  of  employments  and  offices 
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and  sliow  tliat  in   tliem  women  are  not  onlv  well 
empNned,  but  that  their  places  could  not  he  effect- 
ively filled  by  men.     So  far  as  the  entry  of  women 
into  the  various  trades  or  professions  is  c  •  cerned, 
most  sensible  persons  are  content  to  regard  it  sim- 
ply as  a  matter  of  expediency  and   not  one  of  prin- 
ciple.    Obviously,  too,  it  is  a  clear  gain  to  humanity 
in  the  aggregate  that   so   many  avenues   are   now 
open  to  women,  relievit.g  them  of  that  de[)endent 
state  which  obliged  them  to  enter  into  loveless  mar- 
riages, or  to  descend  to  another,  and,  in  its  conse- 
(piences,  still  more  brutalising  form  of  prostitution. 
But  since  marriage  for  man  and  woman  individually 
and  the  state  collectively  remains  the  most  ideallv 
desirable  as  it  is  rationally,  the  most  healthful  insti- 
tution, it  must  be  rememl)ered  that  the  lowerin"  of 
wages  and  the  competition  for  employment  conse- 
quent upon  the   entrance   of   woman   into    various 
callings  formerly  filletl  by  men  exclusively,  has  been 
a  fruitful  cause,  among  other  causes,  of  the  steady 
falling  otF  in  the  number  of  marriages,  the  ('eferrino- 
of  marriage  to  late  in  life,  and   in  the  increase  in 
those  social  evils  which  make  for  the  degradation 
and  ruin  of  a  race. 

As  to  the  advance  women  have  made  (hiring  the 
century  in  personal  liberty,  it  has  been  anything 
but  inconsiderable.  The  Married  Woman's  Propertv 
Act  protects  wives'  propeity  from  the  rapacity  of 
unprincipled  hu^jands.  Then  a  far  more  reasonable 
interpretation  has  been  put  upon  the  law  of  divorce. 
A  woman  has  uow  less  dilhculty  in  freeing  herself 
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from  a  faithloss  and  l)riitiil  husband  who  has  be.n 
guilty  of  (.Tuelty,  shouKl  that  crurlty  have  taken  a 
moral  rather  than  a  physical   f(jrm".     The  famous 
Clitheroe  case  secured  f<n-  all  women  the  legal  right 
to  live  apart  from  husbands  obnoxious  to  them.     A 
good  tleal  ha.',  been  said  and  written  as  to  the  laws 
favoring  the  inah;  at  the  expense  of  the  female,  and 
so  after  all  the  reforms  of  the  century  they  still  do, 
but  in  this  case  tiie  woman  has  the  advantage,  since  a 
wife  can  compel  her  husband  to  live  under  the  same 
roof  with  herseFand  to  provide  for  her  maintenance 
—for  this  after  all  is  the  meaning  of  the  law  of 
conjugal  rights— whereas  a  husband  cannot  compel 
his  wife  to  live  under  ids  roof.     In  the  foregoing, 
and  in  a  score  of  ways  besides,  such  as  the  custody 
of  children,  British  women  have  been   relieved   in 
ahnost  every  essential  from  that  condition  of  sub- 
jection to  men  in  which  they  found  themselves  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century.     They  have  also  es- 
cajied  from  the  leading-strings   of  men,   in  social 
matters,  in  a  hundred  ways.     They  move  about  in 
train,  omnibus  and  cali,  attend   public  places,  be- 
come members  of  clubs,  and  so  forth,  without  incur- 
ring repi'oach.     They  are  the  companions  of  men 
in  all  manner  of  sports  and  pastimes,  in  fact,  all 
s:;!d  and  done,  this  comradeship  between  men  and 
women,  i)ushed  dangerously  and    itideed    mischiev- 
ously far  as  it  is  in  these  days,  is  the  great  note  of 
the  century's  advance,  and  marks  more  than  any- 
thing else,  the  difference  between  the  women  of  to- 
day and  their  great-grandmothers  in  IfeUU. 
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Tliut  woiiicii   then   i'ound    tlioir  compensation   in 
scoi'fs  oC  (loiiiestic  acconiplishtnonts  now  too  coin- 
uu>n\y  n('<,rlect.'d  and  despised,  is  true;  but  tlie  seif- 
indul^rent  habits  of  the  men  in  all  classes  of  society, 
save  the  middle  class,  must  liave  made  tlieir  com- 
panionship   exceedin<,'ly   distasteful    to    the   whole- 
some-minded and   piire-livino'  women  to  whom  thev 
were  mated.     In   those  days   women  of  the  upper 
classes  saw   little    enougli    of    their  men-folk,   and 
when  they  did  see  them  thev  were  jrenerallv  in  a 
condition  of  befuddlcment  or  worse.     Then   a'^ain 
what  an  advance  is  the  modern  ;iirl,  jj^jvokinidv 
self-assertive  and  masculine'  as  she  tends  in  extreme 
cases  to  be,  uj)on    the  siinperin<.r    head-on-one-side, 
butter-coiikln't-melt-in-her-mouth  miss,  shy,  cov  and 
void  of  ide-as,  (jf  the  early  \'ictorian  a^^'.     15ut  this 
advance   lias  not    been  absolut(; ;   in  some  cases  it 
has  been  accompanied  by  positive  retro<,n-ession. 

Nevertheless,  take  the  century  as  a  whole,  JJritisli 
and  American  women  may  claim  to  have  accom- 
jilished  marvels  in  it  ;  not  only  marvels  for  their 
own  sex,  but  for  humanity  as  a  whole.  Those 
sturdy  pioneers  of  political  jji-ogress  and  female  en- 
franchisement, Susan  Anthony,  Mvs.  Wolstenholine 
Elmy,  Mrs.  Fawcett,  .^[rs.  M'ona  Caird,  .Mrs.  liid- 
dulph  Martin  (  Victoi-ia  WoodhuU )  have  not  yet  seen 
the  llnal  crowning'  of  their  etl'orts  in  the  recognition 
of  their  claim  "that  the  help  of  politically-enfran- 
chised women  is  needed  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
higher  humanity  liiat  is  to  be,"  but  they  a°e  likely 
to  do  so,  while  in  New  Zealand  the  electoral  act  of 
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1^9.''.  took  tlio  bold  step  of  iulinittiii','-  woiTien  to  the 
fnincliist',  tlioii<,'li  tlioy  are  not  yt't  periiiittcid  to  sit 
in  the  House  of  liepivsentativ.'s.     Mrs.  Sonierville, 
Ihinnah  Moiv.  iuid   many  another  woiuan  of  li^^lit 
and  lea(lin<j:  who  had  to  stru^-i:l('  a^^'ainst  (liscoura;,'«'- 
nicnt  in  their  iiomes  and  in  societv  to  <ret  themselves 
educated,  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  youn<,^  women 
of  the  last  and  ixMiuUimati'  decade  of  th„  centurv, 
Miss  Ramsay  (^Mrs.   r.iitlen,  ^[iss  Fawcett,   for  m- 
stance,  taking'  the  highest  Jionours  in  open  competi- 
tion with  men  at  the  L'niversities.     At  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  collcires  have  been  set  apart  exchisivelv 
for   women.     Then  Klizabeth    Vvy,    Hannah    More 
and    moi-e    recently    Florence     Nightingale,    noljhj 
women  working  to  raise  the  bankrupt,  morallv  and 
physically,  out  of  their  evil  state,  or  to  nurse  the 
suffering,  may  I)e  regarded  as  the  i)rotagonists  of 
thousands  of  altruistic  women  of  to-(hiy,  toiling  in 
the  slums  of  cities  in  the  cause  of  humanitv,  and 
especially  in  the  interests  of  child-life  ;  and  yonder 
on  the  battle-field  proving   themselves  ministering 
angels  indeed. 

Undoubtedly  there  has  been  progress,  splendid 
progress  too,  in  tlie  status  of  British  women  during 
the  century,  though,  it  would  i)e  idle  to  contend  thai 
this  advance  lias  been  aciiieved  without  entailinir 
some  sacrifices. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  rapid  and  neces- 
sarily  imperfect  survey  of  the  position  and  jirogress 
of  British  women  in  the  century  I  indicated  that  as 
it  seemed  to  me  there  was  a  canker  in  the  very  bud 
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oi   this  advance.     Its  presence  is  scarcely  to  bo  re- 
garded as  an  outcome  of  that  advance;  but  rather 
as  in  despite  of  it,  save  in  so  far  as  the  greater  free- 
dom and  power  women  possess  to-ihiy  than  in  any 
other  period  of  the  world's  history— modern  history 
in  any  case— mean  freedom  and  power  for  evil  as 
well  as  for  good.     And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
all  (jiir  large  cities,  here  ami  in  the  colonies— London 
being  the  centre  of  everything  naturally  epitomises 
ami  focuses  the  evil— a  Iwdy  of  women  are  in  social 
power  who,  so  far  from  making  for  the  strength- 
ening of  men  and  for  the  uplifting  of  society,  are 
working  with  all  th'  ir  might  and  main  to  weaken 
the  country's  manhood  and  debase  society.     I  am 
not  referring  to  the  so-called  Social  Evil  ;  the  social 
evil  I  have  in  mind  is  of  a  far  more  insidious  char- 
acter.    "Women  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
are  employing  their  wealth,  ojjportunities,  talents 
and  sucli  beauty  as  nature  may  have  given  them  or 
art  has  been  called  upon  to  simulate,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  their  own  and  society's  enslavement 
and  degradation.     Pleasure  is  their  god,  and  dress 
their  constant  prc-occupation.     The  women  of  this 
class  do  not  commonly  belong  to  the  real  and  abid- 
ing society  of  the  country,  the  aristocracy,  a  word 
used  in  default  of  a  better  and  more  embracing  one, 
though  in  the  ranks  of  this  class  are  to  be  found 
women  of  birth  jostling  with  women  sprung  from 
nowhere.    Education,  good  manners,  far  less  any 
real  refinement  or  intellectual  vigour,  are  not  in 
themselves  passports  to  the  "  smart "  set ;  they  are 
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barriers.  The  one  iiulisponsable,  practicilly  the  only 
passport  asked  for,  is  the  power  to  spend  money,  no 
matter  how  come  by,  the  willin;,'ness  t(j  be  con- 
stantly whirling  from  one  function  to  another,  an 
easy  la.xity  as  to  morals,  and  the  absence  of  a  line 
standard  of  conduct,  the  presence  of  which  might 
constitute  its  possessor  a  kill-joy,  a  spectre  at  the 
feast,  its  orgies,  banalities  and  excesses.  "  Smart- 
ness" is  the  catch-wurd  of  the  Sisterhood,  and  pop- 
ularity is  assured  to  any  one  who  possesses  what 
passes  in  this  motley  company  for  wit.  Absolutely 
diseased  as  this  great  organism  is,  it  possesses  the 
qualities  of  a  contagious  malady.  Its  morbitic 
energy  is  tremendous  :  while  it  has  infected  in  no 
small  degree  the  staple  society  above  it,  it  has 
spread  its  corrupting  inHuence  downwards,  and 
transmitted  its  vicious  ideals  of  life— its  love  of 
dress,  change  andpleasure— to  thousands  of  wumen, 
who,  lacking  the  means  to  indulge  them,  pine  in 
envious  misery  outside. 

It  is  impossible  to  blink  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
"  wealth  with  its  wine  and  its  wedded  harlots,"  to 
use  Tennyson's  words,  has  exercised  a  most  baneful 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  country.  Exacting 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  pleasure  as  the  normal 
condition  of  their  lives,  demanding  constant  excite- 
ment and  change,  and,  like  the  Athenians  of  old, 
craving  ever  some  new  thing,  these  women  have 
drawn  after  them  not  on.y  their  own  men-folk,  but 
men  who  ought  to  Jiave  been  too  proud  to  swell 
their  train.     The  cmasculatiou  in  hi^'h  places,  that 
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is  to  SUV,  tlie  revelations  of  ueglecteu  duties  and  care- 
lessly discliargcd  obliterations,  which  recent  events 
have  disclosed,  must  in  no  small  de^'-ree  be  attrib- 
uted to  these  Delilahs.  They  have  cut  the  locks  of 
our  Samsons  and  sapped  their  strength. 

Hut  it  is  said  these  excesses  are  good  for  trade. 
Just  so.  The  heaped-up  ligurc's  of  our  national 
wealth  imjire-ss  at  first  si^ht,  but  "wealth  may  be 
])urchased  at  too  high  a  i)rice.  rncjuestinnablv  the 
society  of  which  I  have  written  is  largely  rjspon- 
siblo  for  the  commercial  immorality  of  the  age,  the 
hasting  to  be  rich  and  its  concomitant  scandals  of 
which  we  have  had  a  luxuriant  crop  in  recent  years. 
Moreover  luxury  and  extravagance  and  the  worship 
of  externals  can  never  be  good  for  trade  in  the  last 
event,  seeing  that  they  destroy  the  virility  of  the 
race,  and  end  by  making  it  powerless  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  watchful  and  more  self-con- 
trolled foreigner. 

But  there  is  hope  for  the  future.  If  I  read  the 
signs  of  the  times  aright,  the  malady  is  passing. 
The  worst  sinners  in  this  pinchbeck  society  of  triflers 
are  not  the  young  women  of  to-day :  they  belong  to 
another  generation  despite  their  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful attempts  to  disguise  the  fact.  That  thev 
make  desperate  attempts  to  inoculate  their  daughters 
Avith  the  poison  which  is  in  theiT-  own  blood  is  only 
too  true;  but  the  open-air  school  is  growing  in  power 
and  recent  events  have  brought  home,  even  to  those 
women  born  into  a  world  where  the  pursuit  of 
"  pleasure  "  is  the  only  serious  business  of  life,  con- 
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ceptions  of  a  higher  and  h)ftier  aim  ami  of  simpler 
joys  ;  ami  we  may  hoi)o  that  the  canker  which  for 
a  whole  generation  has  been  sapping  our  national 
strength  has  submitted  to  the  surgeon's  knife. 
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i)KFi:.\(  i; — Tin:  ai;mv. 

A  rvMP  miirlit  bo  purdoncd  for  saying  that  whore- 
as  when  the  ctMitiirv  opened  no  .scheme  of  impe- 
rial ch'fence  had  l>een  .so  much  as  sketched  out,  its 
eh)se  reveals  very  mucii  the  same  condition  of  af- 
hiirs.  ( )f  course,  as  may  he  presently  shown,  such  a 
statement  would  l)e  a  mere  e.\ui)erance  of  rhet(jric  ; 
hut  it  is  true  nevertlieies.s  that  so  far  as  any  system 
of  united  defenci;  is  concerned,  the  Empire  is  vei'v 
little  nearer  tliat  ^^oal  at  whicli,  durini,'-  the  last 
cjuarter  of  a  century,  scores  of  distinguished  writers 
and  speakers  have  been  aiming,  than  it  was  in  those 
dark  ages  of  universal  inditfet'ence  hefoi'e  they  took 
up  their  parable.  In  saying  this,  I  am,  of  course, 
referring  to  actual  achievement.  I  am  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  we  are  on  tiieevt;  of  i:i-eat  tilings, 
of  which  we  may  see  the  bt'ginning,  in  anv  I'ase, 
before  the  century  closes. 

It  may  be  .safely  asserted  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  littk'  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  colonial 
defence  had  been  attempted.  ( 'anada's  militia  must 
be  excepted,  the  militia  which,  ch'spito  local  disalfec- 
tion,  stood  by  the  .Alother  C'(juntry  so  loyally  in  1S12. 
Xevertheless  the  Empire  has  never  been  so  safe  from 
attack  as  it  was  in  1>U5,  after  Trafalgar  ;  lor  Erance, 
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our   only   riv;.l    .,m   tl..-  s.>as,  \v:is    .vdii.v.l    |,v   tli;iL 
l)aith.  to  n;ival   itiip.,t,>nc.v.     Nohody   nienacnl  our 
colonios  tli.Mi;  nol.oiiy  could  m.-nacc  fli,>in.     Irid.Mul, 
"1  lookitii;  ha.lv   w[.ontli.>  liisf„ry  ..f  thosr  f  inirs.  on.' 
ran,  considering  our  o|)|.,,rtMnitics,   onlv  luarv.l  at 
<l"^   inodcrati.Hi    \vc  slicuvl   i„    ac.iuirin-  coL.nirs. 
^\.'  nii^rht  liav.'  tal<rn  many  more  islands  an<l  main- 
lands had    our    maw    f,.r    territory    b,.,.,i    jvallv  so 
rapacious  as  our  critics   liavc    represented.      In'any 
caso  wo  iMi.nhl  liav."  provided  ourselves   with  manV 
more  places  of  call  between   our   several  possessions 
without  provok-in.ix  the  comment,  or  even  attractin^^ 
tho  attention  of  Kurop...     That  we  did  not  do  so,  is 
of  course  to  beuttribute<l  to  the  fact,  that,  in  thedavs 
before  steam  locomotion  had  revolutionized  the  con- 
ditions of  naval   warfare,  these  lioiises  of  call,  coal- 
ing stations   they    have  n<nv  become,    were  n.jt  so 
pressingly  necessary  as  they  are  to-day. 

But  the  mention  of  coafiufr  stations  reminds  mo 
that  I  am  anticipating  Hefore  wo  proccd  to  s(>t 
forth  n-hat  i)ro-ress  has  b(>en  made  in  th(>  business 
<.f  defending  British  colonies  individuallv,  or  in  tho 
directi(m  of  co-operative  or  federal  defence,  it  will 
be  well  to  deal  with  the  progress  made  in 'the  de- 
fensive and  olfensiveservices  of  the  Mother  (,'ountrv  ; 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  still  to  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  parent  country— or  as  I  should  now  per- 
haps  say,  it  is  still  tr)  that  navy— the  colonies  look 
for  protection  in  tho  hour  of  their  need. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  British  army 
IS  stated  to  have  numbered  lti»,(job  men,  and  to  have 
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cost  tb<>  (■oiintry  iilxmt  l^  millions  for  its  annual 
jnaintt'iianci'.  'm  l>lo,  uc  were  t'in|»loyin<^  a  ^Tcat 
many  forciirn  troops,  and  tlif  total  of  tlic  foiri's  ry- 
c'civin^f  our  dirfct  ])ay  amounted  to  ;5o(t.ooo  nu'n. 
In  tlio  last  year  of  tin;  war  tliis  total  was  inaintaini'd, 
hut  tilt'  sum  voted  for  tlio  suppurt  of  this  armv' 
had  risen  fi'om  l'--''">,74^,oo()  in  Islo  to  £;.■{',•, ir»(>,(»(io 
in  th(!  year  of  Waterloo.  After  the  peace,  the 
stren;,ft!i  of  the  Hritish  army  was  rapidly  reduced. 
Its  numhers  stoixi  at  ssjoo  in  l,s:>o  and  J5lt,;5(M»  in 
is^o.  AVhen  tlu,-  (^ueen  came  to  the  throne  in 
1S37,  the  actual  strength  of  the  regular  army  was 
just  over  1(mi,(I(I(i  m<'n,  thou<^h  (jn  paper  it  stood  at 
lil,'Jiio  men.  In  l^is,  our  army  reached  its  min- 
iuium  during'  the  century,  numberin*,'  so,0(iO  men, 
the  cost  to  the  country  then  being  .some  t>i  millions 
stei'ling. 

At  the  conclusion  of  peace,  in  ISl.",  the  nation 
.seemed  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
there  would  be  no  more  war,  or  that  in  any  case  the 
contingency  was  so  remote  it  was  useless  to  spend 
large  sums  upon  tiio  services.  Although  it  would 
seem  that  the  Duke  of  AVeilington  hitnself  shared, 
in  some  measure,  this  opinion,  in  any  case  he  wr.s 
])rouder  of  having  secured,  as  he  hoped,  universal 
peace  than  of  his  military  glory,  he  naturally  did  his 
best  to  prevent  the  army  from  dwintUing  into 
nothingness,  though  it  was  little  tie  could  do.  The 
present  Commander-in-chief,  Lord  Wolseley,*  is  right 
in  attributing  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  army  to 
a  series  of  important  events   which  set  the  people 

*  In  1900. 
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tliiiikin^r  sfr'ioiisly  iiliout  tlic  safety  of  tln-ir  cuuiili'v. 
Tlif  first  (lctiTiiuriiti',r  c-uii.st,'  iii;iy   It.-    >,ii'l   to  have 
l)f('n  the  tliroatfMiiii;,'  attitude  <.f  the  Freiic-h  aniiv, 
many   oj    whose  ot'icers,   hit.'   la   ihe  fifties,  «»i,erily 
«li'chir<'(l  their  ea^r,.,.,iess  to  |«m<1    an  attacl<  un  Hnj^r- 
iand.      The    Queen's   diary  shows  that  slie  sliarnl 
the  rreneral  iiiislrust  <.f  I.oiiis  Xapoleon,  who,  on  the 
occasion  of    Her  Majesty's  visit  to  Cherl.onr<^  witli 
the  IVince  Consort,  made  it  oUvioiis  to  her  that  he 
intend. mI  th.'  display  of  ships  and  j,nins  as  a  nu'iiace 
to  iier  Kin^nlom.     The  Aiistro-l'riissian  war  and  tiio 
Franco-Cierman    war,    completed    th.;    work    wliicii 
IS'apoleon's  III.'s  uncertain  attitude  beiraii,  and  Eng- 
land became  more   and   m.jre  seriously   dissatisfied 
with  her  army.     The   events   of   IS.'.'J,  the    French 
menace  that  is  tu  say,  led  to  the   volunteer  move- 
ment which  has  given  us  a  citizen  f<;:-co  of  L'On.c.M) 
men,*  who  may  be  relied  upon  to  render  an  excellent 
account  of  themselves  sliould  tliev  ever  be  called 
upon  to  defend  the  kingdom.     Of  course  in  saving 
this  one  is  speaking  of  their  spirit  and  soldier-like 
qualities.     With  their  limitations,  I  shall  deal  later. 
There  was  another  cause  which  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten why  the  English  people  Ijecame  dissatisfied  with 
the  small  and    utterly  in.-flicient   array,  which    for 
forty  years  after  the  conclusion   of  peace  in   1815 
had  appeared  to  them  to  be  sufficient  for  their  needs' 
The  Crimean    war    brought   the  fact  home  to  the 

•  This  was  the  full  establisliment  in  Jamuirv.  li.uo  \,.ti.-il 
numbers  were  about  '222,m),  reduced  t.j  about  2V.Lm)  by  ub- 
sence  of  several  thousand  in  South  Africa. 
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entire  iKition  thai  it  had  h(.'en  i^rossly  ('ercived  as  to 
tiic  cfticit.'ticy  of  its  army,  and  showed  it  that  of 
military  ()i'<>-anization  there  was  none.  This  knowl- 
edf^e.  and  tiie  lain('ntal)h'  Ix'eakdown  of  our  army, 
filled  the  soul  of  the  nation  with  irall  and  worn:- 
wood.  As  Lord  Wolseley  says,  it  was  a  sad  joke  to 
spi.-ak  of  this  foi'ce  of  some  8n,oO(»  men  as  an  army 
■it  all ;  since  it  was  dis<^-racefully  deticient  in  artil- 
lery, in  transport  e(|ui[)ineiit  entirely  so,  and  had  no 
civil  departnicnt  worthy  of  the  naihe.  Our  imme- 
diate ancestors  have  told  us  of  the  miseraljle  pli<f  lit  to 
which  these  brave  men  were  reduced.  They  had 
to  ^o  throu<,di  the  interminable  routine  of  winter 
ti'ench  work  without  proper  food  or  clothing;  the 
food  was  abominable,  and  the  hoots  turned  out  to  he 
.so  much  brown  paper  ;  in  some  cases  children's  boots 
were  sent  out.  We  very  nearly  came  to  utter  grief ; 
and  that  we  managed  to  .secure  a  I  mical  victorv 
ovi.'r  the  enemy,  is  only  to  be  explained  when  we 
remember  the  Russian  army  was  the  poorest  of 
{)oor  stufT. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  miserable  materials,  not  in  a 
physical  but  in  every  other  respect,  which  went  to 
the  making  of  our  army,  both  as  to  oificers  and  m(Mi, 
during  the  half  century  or  so  between  1S15  and  1S<>(», 
the  marvel  is  that  we  were  able  to  give  so  ffood  an 
account  of  ourselves  in  the  various  wars,  great  and 
small,  in  which  we  wen;  engaged  during  those  years. 
It  is  true  we  came  l)y  disaster  in  the  Afghan  wars, 
a  disgraceful  page  of  our  history  ;  while,  on  the 
whole,  we  have  had  small  reason  to  be  jiroud  of  our 
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niilitar}'  achieveinents  during  that  half  century  ia 
China,  India,  New  Zealand,  Burniah  and  South 
Africa.  Lord  Wolseley  does  not  mince  matters. 
Condemning  the  system  under  wliich  our  soldiers 
were  trained  and  sent  into  the  held,  he  is  more 
severe  still  on  the  faults,  not  as  to  braverv,  of 
course,  but  as  to  military  knowledge  and  sohhcrlike 
capacity,  of  tlieir  leaders.  The  nation  became  ex- 
ceedingly impatient  under  all  these  exhibitions  of 
incompetence  ;  and  although  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  our  army  in  India,  in  suppressing  the 
Sepoy  rebellion,  did  something  to  restore  its  equa- 
nimity, the  terrible  losses  entailed,  and  the  serious 
mistakes  made  throughout  those  three  years  of 
hard  fighting,  wouhl  not  permit  the  ])eople  to  dis- 
miss the  army  from  their  minds.  Their  cogitations 
bore  fruit  later. 

Although  I  have  examined  many  works  and 
oflRcial  statements  dealing  with  the  conditions  of  the 
British  army  in  the  period  under  review,  I  find  that 
Lord  "Wolseley,  in  his  famous  essay  on  the  armv,* 
has  set  forth  all  the  essentials  of  the  case,  so  that  in 
the  two  or  three  pages  to  follow  I  have  in  a  large 
measure  merely  paraphrased,  condensed  and  anno- 
tated his  work.  It  seems,  as  1  have  already  said, 
that,  after  1SL5,  the  jjeople  insisted  on  something 
very  much  like  general  disarmament.  They  were 
sick  of  war,  and  only  consented  to  the  retention  of 
the  standing  army  when  it  was  exj)lained  to  them 
that  India  could  not  go  undefended  ;  that  our  colo- 
*  Ward's  The  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  Vol.  I. 
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nists  must  be  ])rotected  from  the  savage  races  among 
whom  tliey  were  settled  ;  aiul    that   sokliers  were 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  at 
home.     It  must  be  remembered  that  our  present 
police  svstem  was  not  called   into  existence  until 
182l».     The  Duke  of  Wellington's  immense  personal 
prestige  and  influence  were  exerted  to  the  utmost 
to  keep  the  army  up  to  a  respectable  footing  as  to 
numbers ;  but  he  iiad  to  hide  the  regiments  awav  in 
small  detachments  throughout  the  Tnited  Kingdom 
and   the   colonies.      The   forces   were   ridiculously 
armed,  sometimes   not   armed   at   all.     As    to  the 
men's  character  and  conduct  it  was  such  that  the 
Duke  could  write  about  the  army  as  follows :  "  The 
man  who  enlists  into  the  British  army  is,  in  general, 
the  most  drunken,  and  probably  the  worst  man  of 
the  village  or  town  in  which  he  lives.''     They  could, 
said  Wellington,  only  be  improved  "  by  discipline 
and  precept  and  the  exam|)le  of  the  old  soldiers." 
Sweepingly  and  quaintly  enough,  he  added,  in  con- 
demnation of  the  common  soldiers,  that  if  thev  were 
not   themselves   in   the   degraded   class,  "they  de- 
served to  be  placed  there  for  some  action  or  other 
twenty  times  in  every  week."     In  fact  the   Duke 
spoke  of  and  regarded  our  soldiers,  as  "  the  scum  of 
the  ea'-th."     His  only  system  with  them  was  cor- 
l)oral   punishment,  flogging  for   every  offence.     It 
would  appear  that  this  great  general  had  not  even 
that  mitigated  affection  for  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand which  his  officers  had,  a  feoling  similar  to 
that  entertained  by  them  for  their  horses  and  their 
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dogs.  Hut  it  never  occurred  to  tliese  officers,  much 
less  to  the  Duke,  that,  l)y  exercising  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  lii)erality  in  housing,  paying  and  feeding  the 
sohlier.  by  treating  him  as  a  fellow-human  being,  a 
better  class  of  recruit  might  be  ol)tained  for  "he 
army.  The  Comman.ler-in-Chief  and  his  </</u.o'i>>/>', 
in  fact  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  arm v  gen- 
erally, not  only  did  not  beli.'ve  in  such  measin-es, 
but  ()j)i)osed  with  all  their  power  anv  attempt  to 
proceed  along  such  lines,  regarding  them  as  .hin- 
gerous  innovations. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  endeavoured  to  get  in  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  in"  urging  his  brother  officers  to 
popularise  the  army  by  reducing  the  term  of  service 
to  seven  years.     The   prejudice    in    favour   of  life 
enlistment  was  very  strong;  and    it  was  not  until 
1^47  that  enlistment  for  a  period   of  ten  yeai-s  was 
legalised.     This  was  don(^  as  it  was  found  impo.ssible 
to  procure  the    lo,fi(M.  recruits   required   annuallv, 
notwithstanding  that  the  enlisting  sergeants  were 
encouraged  to  stupefy  the  yokels  with  dHnk,  and  in 
that  coTKlition  to  excite  their  imaginations  bv  lying 
stories  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  service.     In  point 
of  fact  the  system  was    merely    a    variant  on  the 
obnoxious  imjiressment  system.     Since  trooi)s  were 
nearly  all  their  time  abroad,  for  the  most   part  in 
unhealthy  climates,  huddled  together  in   utterly  in- 
sanitary l)arracks,  tiieir  moral,  intellectual  and  phy- 
sical well-being  entirely  uncared  for,  burthened  with 
a  ridiculous  dress  which   in   hot  countries  conspired 
to  carry  large  numbers  off  froni  sunstroke  and  apo- 
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plexy,  and  since  tliose  soldiers  wlio  were  married 
witii  tlie  consent  of  their  C(jlonels,  had  to  submit  to 
seeing  their  wives  and  daughters  lodged  in  the  same 
apartments  with  tiie  single  soldiers,  while  those  who 
married  \vith(jut  leav(!  were  in  a  state  even  more 
evil,  thi're  is  small  wonder  tiiat  the  soldier  came  to 
be  regarded  as  a  social  pariali,  as  in  fact,  a  pestilen- 
tial criminal  allowed  ])artial  liljerty  in  consideration 
t)f  his  engaging  to  ligiit  the  country's  battles.  The 
late  Prince  Consort — of  whom  let  it  be  once  more  said 
that  to  him  England  and  the  Km])ire  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  as  the  foremost  social  reformer  of  his 
day  and  generation,  which  can  never  be  rej)aid,  for 
this  noble,  disinterested  and  cruelly  misunderstood 
anil  maligned  ])ul)lic  servant,  sealed  his  service  with 
his  life — took  up  the  cause  of  the  soldier  with  that 
singleness  of  purpose  which  characterised  his  every 
act,  and  as  an  earnest  of  reforms  to  follow,  secured 
for  him  that  in  his  married  state  he  should  be 
segregated  from  the  celibate  ])ortion  of  his  regiment. 
As  to  the  officers,  doubtless  they  im])roved  with 
the  improved  manners  of  the  times,  following  those 
days  when  tlie  influence  of  the  Prince  Kegent 
(^(4eorge  IV.)  gave  the  note  to  the  t(jne  of  society. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  a  very  poor  opinion 
of  the  mental  equipnumt  of  the  gentlemen  holding 
the  (Queen's  commission  serving  under  him.  Brave, 
honourable,  ready  to  lead  their  men  anywhere  they 
Avere.  This  no  one  couUl  or  can  deny  ;  but  they 
had  rarely,  if  ever,  any  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war, 
save  only  in  so  far  as  it  consisted  in  moving  their 
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men  about  correctly  in  the  barrack  yar<l.     It  is  true 
tliat  between  the  years  1S15  and  1,S54  they  erijoved 
scant  opportunities  of  learning  th«^  art  of  war  inthe 
fifld.     So  that  wlien  we  found  ourselves  face  to  faco 
with  llussia  in  the  last  mentioned  year,  our  armv 
was   discovered    to    i)e    deficient    in  almost    every 
fjuality  which  jr^es    to  make  an    elective   fightint,' 
machine.     Coura^re,  physicid  strength  and  capacitv 
for  prolonged  endurance  it  possessed  ;  thcMi  were  its 
sole  endowments.     Lord  Wolseley  says  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Queen's  reign,  "  the  army  was  con- 
temptiljle  in  nundnirs,  hidden  away  in  small   bodies 
all  over  the  earth,  its  rank  and  liJo  as  described  by 
the   Duke   of   Wellington,  its   officers   ignorant   of 
military    science;    badly    etiuipped    and    absurdly 
dressed,  destitute  of  those  civil  departments  without 
which  no  army  can  exist  in  tiio  field,  it  was  indeed 
in  a  pitiable  condition  in  all  respects."     So  far  as  I 
can  judge,  Lord  Wolseley's  description  does  not  err 
on  the  side  of  exaggeration,  nor  can  he  be  gainsaid 
when  he  declares  that,  had  the  French  landed  100,- 
000  or  even  50,000  men  in  the  Thames  or  on  the 
South  coast,  our  army  could  not  have  saved  London 
from  capture. 

"We  hail  no  forts  worthy  the  name.  Visitors  to 
the  South  coast  are  familiar  with  those  inverted 
mustard-pot  buildings,  ]\[artello  towers,  which  were 
to  i)rove  our  salvation  in  the  case  of  invasion.  It  is, 
in  fact,  only  in  recent  years  that  we  have  given 
anything  like  adequate  attention  to  the  defence  of 
our  coasts,  or  of  our  capital.    Our  ancestors  would 
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have  openo'!  their  eyes  at  that  ennriiious  fort  and 
l)hico  of  ar!ns  at  the  top  of  Rei<^ate  Hill,  ■within  a 
stone's  throw  of  tlie  old  Pilgrim's  Way  between 
London  and  Canterbury,  which  I  was  permitted  to 
inspect  some  little  time  since.  I  mention  it  merely 
to  sliow  that  at  last  we  are  becoming  alive  to  the 
serious  increase  in  the  risks  of  invasion  to  which  the 
inventions  of  modern  science  have  laid  us  open,  and 
that  in  (juite  recent  years  we  have  taken  some  steps 
to  provide  against  them.     I5ut  this  by  the  way. 

The  deciiy  of  the  army  in  those  earlier  days  of 
the  century  was  paralleled  by  the  decay  of  the 
militia,  which,  until  its  re-organisation  in  1S52,  had 
become  an  eutii'ely  elfete  and  contemptible  limb 
of  the  service.  The  Yeomanry  were  in  little  better 
case. 

General  Sir  John  Burgoyne's  spirited  paper,  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  colleagues, 
came  as  a  bomb-shell  to  the  nation.  He  reminded 
the  government  that,  after  we  had  garrisoned  Ireland, 
India  and  the  colonies,  we  could  not  put  more  than 
5,000  to  10,0(tO  men  into  the  lield  for  the  protection 
of  Great  Britain;  that  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
hind  we  had  not  enough  iield  guns  for  20,000  men, 
and  that  even  our  dockyards  would  succumb  to  a 
sudden  and  reasonably  capable  attack.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  backed  up  Sir  John  Burgoyne.  This 
was  in  1840.  The  warning  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  alone  attentive,  but  it  was  not  until 
1859  that  he  was  able  to  put  the  plans  for  national 
defence,  he   then  formed,  into  execution.     In  that 
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year,  ho  succcock'd    in  ^vttinir  througli  a  vote  for 
7\  millions  for  fortillcations. 

Tiien  followed  the  gi'eat  Volunteer  mov.nnent  of 
ISnO-t^O,    stimulated    by    that    far-seeing    patriot, 
though  he  was  an  adopted  and  not  a  born  son  of 
England,  who  shared  with  the  Queen  the  responsi- 
bilities  of  government.     It  was  the  Prince  Consort 
who  drafted  the  '>  Instructions  to  Lords  Lieutenant," 
which  were  the  regulations  upon  which  the  volun- 
teer force  was  raised   and    organised.     Xow  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  this  force— 
which,  starting  with  some  12(>,0ih>  men,  has  gone  on 
rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  elliciency  until  it 
now  reaches  some  2«i.")jiOO  men  (nominal  strength) 
and  in  efficiency  is,  so  far  as  the  conditions  and 
limitations  under  which  it  labours  will  permit,  in  a 
most  satisfactory  state- -has  often  enough  caused 
our  enemies  to  pause  before  committing  themselves 
to  an  attack  upon  us.     Space   will  not   allow  us  of 
going    into    the   history   of    this   patriotic    force, 
which  now,  after  being  subjected  to  the  desipient 
bantir   of    Punr'/i,   the  snubs  of   the   War   Office, 
the  sneers  of  the  Army,  and  the  neglect  of  the  peo- 
ple, has  won  its  way  to  the  affection  and  res])ect  of 
all  classes  of  the  community. 

The  Conimar\der-in-Chief  is  as  unstinting  as  anv- 
one  in  his  praise  of  this  magnificent  citizen  force, 
which  in  a  manner  entirely  magnanimous  has  come 
forward  at  its  own  charges,  in  expenditure  of  time 
and  money,  to  stand  between  the  invader  and  the 
hearths  and  homes  of  Englishmen.     "  Of  the  three 
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f^roat  reigns,"  says  Lord  Wolselev,  "  when  the 
throne  was  uccnpied  by  a  (^uecn,  tliat  of  Klizaljeth 
is  best  known  to  the  mass  of  the  Knj^lish  people 
to-(iay  in  connection  witli  the  (h'striietion  of  the 
Spanish  Ai-inada  hy  tht;  ^Mdant  Drai^e  and  the  loyal 
IJoward.  The  reign  of  (^iieen  Anne  will  be  for  ever 
memorable  as  the  era  of  Kngland's  greatest  [)u\ver, 
when  no  hostile  fleet  could  keep  the  sea,  and  wlien 
tiie  fame  of  MarU)orough  overshadowed  Europe.  .  .  . 
In  like  manne'-,  I  believe  the  reign  of  England's  best 
and  greatest  Sovereigti,  (^neen  V^ictoria,  will  b(>  re- 
meml)ered  for  all  time  as  that  when  tlie  Eii<rlish 
people  called  the  V<)hint(?er  force  into  existence  to 
redress  the  military  ignorance  and  incapacity  of 
our  political  rulers."  *  Tiie  Volunteer  movement 
bids  fair  to  accomplish  what  Lord  Wolseley  proph- 
esied for  it. 

The  force  is  now  practically  incorporated,  linked, 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  regular  army,  volunteer  bat- 
talions f(irming  a  part  <jf  each  of  the  great  territorial 
regiments  into  which  the  infantry  is  now  divided. 
The  mention  of  these  territorial  regiment"  reminds 
me  that  among  the  many  useful  reforms  of  late 
years,  the  dividing  of  the  forces  into  territorial 
units  has  hiw  a  most  l)enelicial  efTect  in  increasing 
that  spirit  of  local  patriotism  which  should  always 
run  concurrently  with  the  larger  patriotism  of  a 
citizen  to  his  native  country,  and  that  largest  patri- 
otism of  all,  in  the  case  of  a  Briton,  his  patriotism 
to  the  Em])ire.  Local  e.y>/'if^(/e-cofj)s  is  a  most 
*  This  was  written  in  1886, 
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healtliful  spirit,  to  inculciiti-,  arid  tlu-  fricndlv  rivalry 
between  our  various  reiriuu'iits  whicli  their  direct 
association  with  tiio  county  in  vnich  tliev  are  re- 
cruited has  prodiicrd,  cannot  hut  have  a  h.-nelicial 


effect  on  the  mnnil,'  of  tlu;  aruiv  as  a  wiioh'.     Tl 
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lS70-\vas  iMorr  hotly  contested  than  the  aholition 
of  purchase.     It    was  contended    by  tlie  opponents 
of  this  scheme  that  the  substitution  of  competitive 
examination  for  the  extremely  primitive  method  of 
selection  and  advance  j)reviously  obtaining,  would 
j^'ive  the  army  over  to  a  race  of  be-s[)ectac'e(l  stu- 
dents, stron-r  in  book  learninjr  but  weak  in  martial 
(pialities.     The  idea  is  ridiculous,  tlioueh  the  educa- 
tion of  our  oHlcers  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  a  man  devoid  of  martial  spirit  is 
far  less  likelv  to  attempt  to  enter  the  ai'tnv  when 
he  has  to  climb  the   barrier  of  a  stiff  examination, 
than  by    he  easy,  royal  road  of  a  money  payment 
down.     The  abolition   of  purchase  has  in  no  way 
altered  the  status  of  the  j»'rs»„n<l.    of  the  armv, 
since  it  i;,  officered  from  ai)out  the  same  classes  as 
formerly,  and  from  about  the  same  sections  of  these 
classes.     The  titled  and  lauded  classes  still  supi)iv 
the  bulk  of  our  office; s,  while  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase has  tended  to  decrease  the  intrusion  into  the 
army's  ranks  of  the  sons  of  bascsborn  and  newlv- 
rich  vulgarians,  a  class  it  is  highly  desirable  to  ex- 
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cliuio  sincti  tlit'V  iirt;  incapaltlc  <>l'  i;;iiiiin^'  tlio  rcspoct 
of  tlio  iiion  put  under  llifin,  who  liavc  ;i  keen  sctMit 
for  ui)st;irt.s  from  llit'ir  own  mnks  in  life;  and  being 
ligliters,  men  (d'  primitive  instinct  free  from  the 
commerciul  bias  of  tiic  ordinary  money-worslii|)ping 
]>riton,  an!  very  naturally  in  no  way  impressed 
by  tlie  mere  acciilont  that  wealth  has  removed  these 
upstarts  into  another  sphere  of  life. 

That  the  army  is  not  overrun  by  men  of  scholarly 
attainments  in  whom  the  love  of  figiiting  is  im- 
perfectly developed,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  offers 
no  rewards  to  the  man  who  has  to  make  his  pro- 
fession his  living.  Tin?  pay  of  otllcers  is  entirely 
inade(piate  to  suppoi't  them,  and  it  is  useless  for  a 
vounir  man  without  means  to  aspire  to  a  commis- 
sion.  No  doubt  tliis  state  of  things  has  its  grave 
disadvantages  in  excluding  from  the  army  i.iany  a 
man  who  would  lie  an  accpiisition  to  it;  but  it  al.so 
excludes  the  ordinary  aspirant  from  the  ranks  of  the 
middle  classes,  desirous  of  entering  a  profession 
merelv  as  a  wage-earning  one.*  Now  this  class  of 
person  does  not  make  a  good  ottict;r  or  a  good  soldier. 


*  Mr.  George  Wvndliaiii  ilerlared  some  time  ek"  in  the 
House  of  Coininons  t  liat  it  was  a  matter  of  (dnimon  knowledge 
that  living  cost  an  ofticer  €150  a  year  in  a  line  regiment  and 
fldO  a  year  in  a  cavalry  regiment  ovor  and  above  liis  piiy. 
Undouhtedly  far  loo  high  an  expenditure  on  sociid  amuse- 
ment is  expected  from  an  otHcer  ;  usage  makes  it  im|K)ssil)le 
for  him  to  avoid  this  expenditure  if  his  life  in  his  regiment  is 
to  he  at  all  tolerable.  The  (ternian  officer  is  studying  his 
profession  during  the  lime  a  British  otiicer  is  comi)elled  to 
dissipate  in  frivolities. 
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Both  olHcers  and  im.mi  uic  ivally  ,jn-l,„i  tli.'ir  s.-rviccs 
to  the  tountry.     Military  fiithusiastii,  lil;,-  artistic, 
htorary  and   political   cntluisiasm,  must    risi'  abovo 
the  mere  desire,  and   must  not  he   fettered   hv  the 
need,  to  lill  the  pock.-t.     Anain,  it  is  essential"  that 
the  army  should   he    o(Hcere<l     hv    men    hern    and 
hred  on  the  lan.l,  us.mI  to  exercisin-  authoritv    in 
their  own  villa-es,  and  skill...!   i„  all    forms  of  "(IH.! 
sports.     In  recent  years  yuun-  men  of  this  class  uho 
liave  not  tiie  advanta^^e  of  hein-  poss.^ssed  of  private 
m.'ans,  have  found  ample  scope  for  tlieir  activities  in 
the  various  scrat.'h  f,  ices  recruifd  for  service  in  the 
colonies,  especially  of  course  in  the  African  colonics 
^^hlle  the  improved   status  of  the  re-ular  imperial 
army  has  made  it  possible  for  men  of^r,),„l  birth  and 
brin-in--up  to  enlist  into  the  rank  an.I  file  in  the  hope 
of  securin^r  commissions  by  and  bv  ..  a  procee.lin- 
which  has  had  a  most  healthful  i-         nee  in  further 
improving  the  tone  of  the  service.        ma  v  say  in  dis- 
missing this   subject  of    purchase  that  'the  war  in 
South  Africa  has  finally  set  at  rest,  although  the 
Egyptian  campaigns    had  already  done   tha't,  an 
doubt  as  to  the  class  of  officer  secured  to  the  country 
under  the  competitive  system.     The  braverv  of  the 
officers  engage.l  in  suppressing  the  Ro..r  rebellion  is 
as  conspicuous  as  it  was  in  any  campaign  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged. 

As  to  the  men,  they  have  again  given  token  of 
the  fine  stuf!  they  are  made  of ;  there  has  been 
no  deterioration  in  physique  or  endurance,  far  from 
It.     In  discipline,  though  flogging   has   been  done 
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away  witli,  IIrto  lias  hci-ri  inarki-d  iiii|M'(tvriiiont, 
while,  as  ix'lwct'ii  olHci-rs  ami  men,  the  howA  of  I'l-el- 
iIlf,^  I  mi^'lit  almost  say  fi'ie,i(l,|ii|),  is  far  sli'on^^er 
than  at  any  previous  epoch  ol'  our  li  is!  oiv.  As  lo  pliv- 
si(|iu' ami  liiMverv,  tlieeorres|iomlents  of  t  he  London 
papers  have  testilieii  to  the  ^plen(llll  acroiuit  tin* 
j'ritisli  forces,  home  ami  coionial,  have  eiv<'n  of 
themselves  tlir(>H;^houl  lh(>  war.  This  is  what  a 
Ciinadian  war-correspondent,  who  witnessed  tlie  liat- 
tlo  of  IJelniont,  has  to  say  of  Tommy  Atkins. 
"  How  the  r.ritish  scaled  the  steep  kopjes  is  a  uivs- 
tery.  Tliey  fontrht  their  wav  up  vai-d  l)y  vard,  and 
•jrtlers  from  their  otli  i^i-s  wei-e  nnnecessarv.  .  .  . 
In  face  of  a  terrilic  t'lfv.  the  last  kopje  was  clindx'cl, 
and  after  a  five  minutes"  taste  of  the  bayonet  tho 
Boers  tied."  Mr.  Sliaw  adtls  that  he  was  struck  bv 
the  deadly  earnestness  of  the  rank  and  lile. 

And  how  have  these  results  been  obtained  ?  P.v 
the  measures  already  detaileil  and  by  others.  Edu- 
cation has  done  much,  the  jfeneral  education  of  the 
])eople.  I  have  said  some  hard  thing's  in  tlie  jjrecedinfj^ 
chapter,  not  against  education,  but  ae-ainst  fool- 
ish systems ;  among  its  gains  must  be  reckoned 
that  evory  private  in  our  ranks  knows  nov.  evactly 
whv  we  are  fighting  and  what  we  are  liirhtinir 
for.  lie  knows  that  the  war  is  just  and  necessary  ; 
that  it  was  forced  upon  us  by  the  treachery  and 
ambition  of  a  corrupt  oligarchy.  Hi;  knows  that 
conquest  means  bread  and  butter  for  himself  and 
for  his  brothers  and  cousins  at  home.  He  knows 
iliat   the  Boer  has  presumed  to  rcgunl  him  as  an 
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that  cause,  she  never  resorts  to  li^'htin<r. 

Wo  Lave,  in  fact,  treated  our  so|.li,.rs  sine..  Mr. 
Cardwoll  started  on  reforming  the  army,  as  human 
hemg-s,  an.l   wo  iu-e  reaping  the    reward.     WeJIin.r- 
ton's  army    was    a    ral.hh^    as    compare.!   with  the 
well-ordere.l  f..rce  Lord    lioherts  lia.l  un.l.T  his  com- 
mand.    Wellingrt.m  ha.l  to  le.dlv  ami  intimidate  his 
m.m  into  %hting  ;  the  lil<.,.  ta.'ties  had  to  hr  pur- 
sued in  the  Crimean  war.     Mr.  Shaw,  .p.ot.'.l  ahove 
l^ertinently  r.-marks,  that  the  m.-n  had    tu.t  to  wait 
for  their  orticers  to  order  them  on.     Why  i     liecause 
tliey  re.spon.le.1    t.,    th.;   chivalry    of   those   ofiicers 
whom  they  knew  an.l  respected,  an.l   he.-iuse  th.'v 
knew  that  those  oHicers  would  not  .)r.ler  them  to  do 
anything  they  were  not  willing  to. lo  themselves,  and 
that  they  invariably  put  themselves  in  the  forefront 
of  danjjer. 

The  army  has  been  completelv  metamorph.)se(l 
during  the  century.  What  s..rt  of  an  understan.l. 
ing  would  such  a  bard  as  Kudyard  Kipling  have  en^ 
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joyed  in  ISIO  ?  In  1810  it  wguuI  have  been  vuiu  to 
have  counted  upon  every  man  in  the  liritish  army 
grasping  the  significance  of  such  an  issue  as  that 
now  being  determined  in  South  Africa.  But  1  have 
assured  myself  from  personal  interrogatories  that  the 
ordinary  private  understands  Kipling;  and  that  he 
xmderstands  that  in  South  Africa  we  are  en<;a<red  in 
a  struggle,  the  successful  issue  of  which  means  the 
consolidation  of  the  Empire,  or  in  the  case  of  defeat, 
the  decadence  of  the  Empire.  So  far  then  have 
the  sweeping  clianges  of  the  century  justilied  them- 
selves in  the  pir><o)utrl  of  the  army. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  principal  of  those  changes 
and  reforms,  but  their  name  is  legion.  Short  service 
has  given  us  an  elfective  reserve,  though  still  dan- 
gerously insufficient  in  numbers ;  localisation  has 
given  us  a  nhhif<  so  to  speak  in  which  we  cu.  breed 
the  soldier  in  everv  countv  ;  instruction,  ireneral 
and  niilitary,  has  human isi'd  him,  and  maile  him  take 
an  int<.'lligent  interest  and  pride  in  his  calling.  He 
has  come  to  understand  that  he  can,  on  the  whole, 
do  better  for  himself  in  the  army  than  in  most  of  the 
callings  open  to  him  ;  and  that  so  completely  has 
the  feeling  of  employers  of  labour  changed  for  the 
better  as  the  soldiers  themselves  have  changed  for 
the  better,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or 
so,  that  service  in  the  army  is  no  bar,  as  it  once  was, 
but  the  reverse,  to  employment  when  the  soldier 
joins  the  reserves.  Moreover,  he  now  knows,  de- 
spite the  maladroitness  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  Com- 
missioners and  other  organisations,  that  his  wife  and 
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family  will  not  have  to  want  whilo  lie  goes  to  tight 
his  country's  battles  nor  to  starve  if  he  should  go 
under.  Again,  instead  of  being  flogged  or  imprisoned 
should  he  happen  to  get  too  nuich  beer,  or  in  other 
ways  prove  that  he  belongs  to  a  race  fallen  grievously 
away  from  its  lost  Eden  days,  a  reasonable  fine  is 
made  to  meet  the  case.  In  every  respect,  in  fact,  the 
soldier  has  been  lifted  bodily  oii  to  a  higher  plat- 
form. 

Of  course  all  this  improvement  in  tht)  jH,:^.,u/tel 
of  the  army  and  this  considerable  increase  in  its  num- 
bers have  not  been   achievetl    without    entailing  a 
heavy  cost  on  the  nation  ;  but  the  nation,  tlmt  pint 
of  it,  that  is    to  say,  which  pays,  can  well  alTord 
the  price.     Mr.  Mulhall  tells  us  that  in  the  sixtv 
years  from  the  beginning  of  the  Queen's  reign  to  the 
year  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  the  annual  cost  of  tho 
army  and  navy  has  increased  from  under  IT.  millions 
to  40  millions  or  so,  or  to  2os.  per  inhabitant.     In 
the   forty-five   years  between   1S5()  and    1895,   the 
military  forces  had  quadrupled.     In   the  first  year 
they  were  159,000,  in  the  last  year  (555,000  and' this 
irrespective    of    the    Anglo-Indian    army    and   the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary.     The  maintenance  of  our 
regular  army,  exclusive  of  pensions  and  auxiliary 
forces,  which  amounted  to  7^  millions  in  1850  reached 
the  total  of  18}  millions  in   1895,  or  £i\2  per  man 
against  £U  in  France  and  £41  in  Germany. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  compass  of  this  work  to 
deal  with  the  tithe  of  the  aspects  of  this  branch  of 
our  national  advance,  but  I  mu-t  guard  against  con- 
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veying  the  impression  that  the  j)rogress  toward 
the  frank  recognition  of  our  responsibilities  and 
making  due  provi.^ion  for  them  in  regard  to  this  arm 
of  our  defence,  has  been  steady,  undeviating  and 
continuous  ;  while  I  shall  presently  show,  indeed 
every  ^'fiton  is  now  accjuainted  with  the  fact,  that 
nmch  remains  lj  be  done  before  our  army  can  be 
regarded  as  in  any  way  coming  up  to  the  standard 
necessitated  by  the  condition  of  Europe,  or  by  the 
requirements  of  our  Empire.  In  this,  as  in  kindred 
matters,  we  have  had  hot-and-culd  fevers,  and  paro- 
chial-minded poliliciansand  faddi.sts  mascjueradingas 
state>men,  have  succeeded  again  and  again  in  check- 
ing thai  progress  toward  national  sanity,  whiel:-, 
(jn  the  whole,  has  distinguished  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  must  suffice  for  me  to  say 
now  that,  exclusive  of  local  forces  raised  and  main- 
tained in  the  colonies,  the  personni'l  of  the  British 
army  in  lS9S-9i>  was  returned  at  742,421  men,  made 
u|)  as  follows :  Regular  army  (at  home  and  in  the 
colonies)  171,304;  in  India  73,lo'2  ;  Eeserve  83,050  ; 
Militia  139,000 ;  Yeomanry  11,891  and  Volunteers 
2^,3,963.  * 

T  am  free  to  admit  that,  despite  the  marked  im- 
provement to  which  I  have  testified,  I  do  not  con- 
sider we  have  attained  to  anything  ap))roaching  an 
ideal  condition  of  military  defence  ;  nor  is  it  likely 
that  the  ordinarv  methods  of  increasintjr  the  armv, 
that  is  to  sav  any  considerable  addition  to  our  regular 


*  These  figures  are  subject  to  deductions. 
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forces,  can  be  entertained  as  a  feasible  proposal. 
Save  in  times  of  emergency  it  would  be  difficult 
to  persuade  the  peopb;  to  ])ay  for  this  extra  in- 
surance fund,  nor  woukl  it  etrectually  meet  the  case 
should  they  consent  to  do  so.  /  'though  the  rapiil 
mobilisation  and  fairly  expeditious  despatch  of  the 
array  sent  to  Soutli  Africa  has  given  some  satisfac- 
tion, for  it  is  a  l)ig  business  unique  in  the  history  of 
the  world  to  ilespatch  :ioi(,(i(io  troops  by  sea  and 
land  7,500  miles  from  their  home,  tiie  strain  jnit  upon 
the  military  defences  of  tlie  Empire  has  been  such 
as  to  oblige  tlie  nation  to  look  its  position  full  in 
the  face.  It  is  assumed  that  we  shall  jiever  a<rain 
undertake  anything  in  the  shape  of  those  military 
enterprises  on  tlie  continent  of  Kurojje  which 
throughout  the  middle  ages  and  tlie  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  were  the  commonplaces 
of  our  national  life.  \Vc  may  hope  not ;  but  surely 
to  assume  this  in  the  face  of  what  is  goingon  around 
us  is  sonicwhat  rash.  It  is  perhaps  not  likely,  as  at 
one  time  we  had  every  reason  to  fear  to  be  not  only 
likely  but  inevitable,  that  we  shall  be  called  upon  to 
defend  Canada  against  her  powerful  southern  neigh- 
bour. The  marketl  improvement  in  Great  Britain's 
relations  and  Canada's  relations  with  the  United 
States,  now  leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
these  directions.  But  although  it  may  not  lie  easv 
to  foresee  any  situation  whicli  would  make  so  great 
a  demand  on  our  military  forces,  outside  the  British 
Isles  in  any  case,  as  the  deman<i  now  being  made  on 
them   in   South  Africa,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast 
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tlu;  fiitiiM',  and    (liffic'iilties  may  ariso  of    which   at 
present  we  have  no  kind  of  warnin"- 

1  am  the  more  justified  in  sayinj,'  this  wlien  1  re- 
member how  inci'edul(Mis,  until  tlie  hust  moinent,  all 
our  political  j.-aders  were,  as  to  the  designs  and'  in- 
tentions of  the  Hoer  U-puhlics  of  South  Africa,  and 
how  completely  our  Ci(jvernment  was  taken  In'  sur- 
prise as  to  their  strength,  military  equipment  and 
resolutif)!!.  Persons  who  had  made  a  lifelong  studv 
«>f  the  matter  knew  that  these  Republics  we're  aim- 
ing, an*l  had  been  aiming  for  years,  to  establish, 
peacefully  if  possible,  but  forcibly  if  necessary,  the 
Dutch  h.-gcmony  of  South  Afri<-a."  Jiut  neither  our 
I'ulers  nor  tli.,'  pe(»ple  could  be  made  to  recognise 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  or  to  pn^paro  beforehand 
to  meet  and  clicckinate  these  sinister  o  s. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colo.  ..  Institute 
held  on  April  10,  ISOS,  when  (\)lonel  E.  T.  H.  Hut- 
ton  introduced  for  discussion  the  subject  of  a  co- 
operative  syst.Mn  for  tiie  tl.,> fence  of  the  Empire, 
Sir  Charles  J)ilke  said,  that  with  the  exception  of 
Canada,  invasion  of  any  of  the  other  ciilonies,  call- 
ing upon  the  employment  of  land  forces,  was  not  a 
very  jjractical  danger.  Sir  llenrv  Kormau  went 
further.  '•  In  regard,"  he  said,  "  t!(j  militarv  assist- 
ance of  colonies  from  the  United  Kingdom,  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  see  any  circumstances  that  could  arise 
to  render  that  necessary,  except  perhaps  for  Canada. 
^\>ne  of  the  othtr  culonl.s  have  frontiers  alvttliuj  on 
any  ciciUsed  powerr  Possibly  Sir  Henry  would 
say  he  did  not  recognise  the  South  African  republics 
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would  he  a  <,uil,hle.  As  re^^ard7the''l>^,'nrv"aal! 
there  would  be  much  to  be  said  in  an  academic 
sense  tor  such  a  plea,  though  as  touching  the  Free 
State,  It  enjoys  an  admirable  svstein  of  education  • 
perhaps  the  best  in  South  Africa;  and  it  is  in  everv 
respect  a  civilised,  though  a  grosslv  befooled  con'i- 
munity.  Moreover,  in  the  sense  in  which  Sir  Jlenrv 
Norman  spoke,  both  j)owers  are  highlv  "civilised"" 
in  that  they  are  both  able  to  bring  huo  the  field 
men  trained  in  modern  warfare,  and  j>ossessin.r 
every  instrument  of  destruction  known  to  modern 
science. 

Within  eighteen  months  of  these  confident  as.ser- 
tions  what  do  we  find  i     We  find  the  northern  parts 
of  Cape  C(j!ony  and  Natal  overrun  bv  the  burghers 
of  these  Boer  states.     We  find  that  it  requires  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  Em,,ire,  or  in  anv  case 
so  much  of  that  force  as  it  would  be  in  anv  way 
prudent  to  withdraw  from   the  IJritish   Isles   and 
from  India,  Eg^  :.t  and  certain  other  dependencies 
IS   needed   to   suppress    this   Africander   rebellion.' 
1  hanks  to  the  forethought  of  our  rulers,  and  indeed 
to  a  measure  of  great  good  luck  on  our  ])arts,  we 
have  so  far  been  able  to  go  to  work  to  quell  this 
rebellion   without   being  confronted    bv   European 
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opposition.     We  have    seen  something  like  a  rap- 
l>r(ichi  in>  nt  between  En^jfhuid  and  (iei'iiiany,  wliich 
the  present  writer  for  one  liails  with  intense  satis- 
faetion,  seeing  tliat  an  Anglo-Ciernian  understand- 
ing' has  been  the  dream  of  his  life,     lie  .says  this 
although   he   is   perfectly   aware   that   hundreds  of 
Germans  are  fighting  for  the  Boers ;  and  knows  the 
whole  history  of  the   (Jerman  conspiracy  to  oust 
England   from   South  Africa—a  conspiracy  nearly 
twenty  years  old   and   having  numerous  ramifica- 
tions.    All  tiiis,  however,  unlovely  thoiigh  it  be,  is 
the   natural    outcome    of    Lord    Granville's    foolish 
attitude  toward  Prince  Bismarck,  and  to  the  fact 
that  when  a  young  and  vigorous  nation  is  "on  the 
make,"  it  will  foregather  where  it  thinks  it  sees  op- 
portunities of  aggrandising  itself  at  the  expense  of 
a  rival  and  pr<>decessor  it  thinks  is  about— thought 
rather,  is  about— to  go  tlie  way  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal.    Wo  liave  acted  this  part  in  earlier  years,  and 
are  not  in  a  })osition  to  criticise  Germany.     As  a 
matter  of  fact  had  Germany  been  nationally  and 
officially  hostile,  instead  of  merely  i)rivately— jour- 
nalistically and  commercially— the  task  before  us  in 
South  Africa,  arduous  as  it  is,  would  have  proved 
one  of  the  first  magnitude.     But  that  by  the  wav. 

Here,  tiien.  a  situation  of  great  national  stress,  and 
one  which  might  have  proved  a  situation  of  great 
national  peril,  has  sjjrung  ui)on  us,  I  mean  upon  tlie 
nation  generally,  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  It  is  not 
my  business  to  deal  with  the  future,  but  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  natit)nal  defence,  so  far  as  the 
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of  the  hist  few  months  has  sunk  deci)  into  the  in.;iiis 
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lias  a  connection,  near  or  distant, at  the  front ;  while 
J^ritish  subjects  in  the  colonies  have  come  to  feel 
the  i)ulseof  the  ^^reat  imperial  undertaking,'  to  which 
o.ir  race  is  committed  by  reas(jn  of  the  contingent 
every  colony  has  furnished    to  assist  in  the  enter- 
pi'ise.     By  these  means   the    martial  spirit  of  the 
race  has  received   a   powerful   stimulus,  and  men 
liave  come  to  ask  themselves,  the  Empire  over,  why 
the  business  of  defending  that  Empire  should  be 
<lelegated   to   the  few,   why   every   man    within   it 
should  not  take  his  fair  share  in  provi(lin<'-  for  that 
defence.     In  other  words,  and   1  am  speaking  n(jw 
of  course  for  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire  primarilv, 
the  general  conscription  of  the  nation,  in   which 
policy  some  of  us  have  been  ardent  believers  and 
advocatesallour  lives,  should  be  longer  delaved.    The 
nation  having  gone  some  distance  toward  providing 
itself  with  an  effective  army,  and  becoming  seriously 
conscious  of  its  inadequacy  for  all  our  possible  needs, 
is  showing   everywhere   a   disposition   to  face  the 
issue.     A  very  much  larger  standing  army  is  out  of 
the  question;  it  might  menace  freedom,\vhile  the 
expense  would  be  crushing.     Why  then  should  not 
*  250,000  since  this  was  written. 
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every  mule  f,'ivt;  two  or  three  yeai-s  of  his  voiitli  to 
the  service  (,f  liis  ooiiritry,  and    thus    ensure   th;it 
every  Enolislinmn  shall  he  able  to  stand  up  in  its 
defence   if  called   upon    to   <lo    so.     It    is   scarcely 
manly  to  dele;,Mte  one's  duty  in  this  respect  to  an- 
other,  a  system  savouring?  too  mudi  of  the  Chinese 
|)rmciplo  whereby  a   person  i.ossessintr  means,  sen- 
tenced to  death,  pays  anoth.-r  to  act  as  his  substi- 
tute.    The  old  buobears  that  conscription  is  against 
the  spirit  of  the  people  ;  that  it  is  un-English  ;  that 
It  entails  a  serious  joss  on  the  nation  to  withdraw 
young   men    funn    money-making   pursuits    in    the 
early  years  of  their  lives,  are  sliowing  themselves  to 
be  nothing  better  than  bugbears.     ( )n  the  contrary 
It  IS   coming  to    be   .seen   that   it   is  distinctly  ua- 
English  to  compel- for  it  comes  to  that-a  smidl 
minority  of  the  people  to  do  the  country's  llghtii  o- 
for  It,  while  it  is  al.so  seen  that  the  gain  to  the  mixZ 
hood  and  efficiency  of  the  people  from  those  t'-reo 
years'  drill  would  I)e  so  great  that  no  mere  words  can 
exaggerate  it.     I'he  race  would  be  pernianently  im- 
proved.    In  these  days  when  statit.tics  :;l!Gv.'  tluit 
marriage  is  entere.l  into,  and  properly  so,""at  "a  later 
date  by  the  males  of  the  community  than  in  earlier 
times,  those  few  years  ..f  drill  and  discipline,  incul- 
cating habits  of  self-control,  exactitude  and  routine 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  future  of  the 
mdividual,  and  of  the  race,  which  would  entirely 
outweigh  any  supposed  loss,  personal  or  national 
resulting  from  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  wage-earnin- 
years.     The  suppression  of  the  Boer  rebellion  will 
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bo   an    incalciil;il>le    hlossing    to    South    Africa,   to 
Africa  as  a  wliole.     lint  if  tlie  war  which  accom- 
plishes that  result  should  also,  as  I  l)elieve  it  will, 
hrin^r— not  immediately  of   course— the   people   to 
accept  those  responsibilities  of  citizenship  they  have 
hitherto  avoided,  should  induce  them  to  stand  up  as 
a  man,  soldiers  of  the  (^iieen,  tlien  its  indirect  hene- 
litswUl  he  even  «rreater  than  its  direct  and  apparent 
ones.     And  I  would  say  here  that  one  of  the  most 
frecpiently  heard  objections  to  conscription  is  that 
our  p:mpire  beinir  disjointed,  conscripts  wouhl  havo 
to  leave  their  liom.-s  to  defend  the  colonies.      For 
my  part  I  do  not  believe  the  spirit  of  the  colonies 
would  permit  this;  though  of  course  it  would  be  for 
each  colony  to  decide  whether  it  would  individuallv 
adopt   conscription.     Again,   in    France,   a   certain 
number  of  conscripts  are  always  found  ready   to 
volunteer  for  service  outside  the  Mothedand. 


Since  tlio  foregoing  Avas  written  a  few  weeks 
since,  much  has  happened  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
laity  to  the  imperi  actions  of  our  army,  its  organisa- 
tion and  training,  and  to  justify  the  contentLns  of 
chat  small  band  of  army  reformers,  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Arnold 
Forster,  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  that  our  army  was  not 
organised  in  times  of  peace  so  as  to  make  it  an  im- 
mediately  effective  force  in  times  of  war.  It  must 
be  singularly  galling  to  these  army  ref.irmers,  who 
have  been  too  gener.  My  regarded  as  faddists,  alarm- 
ists, pessimists  and  busybodies,  toiind  at  the  eleventh 
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liour  many  of  tlicir  lil'tc'ii-ycarold  nroimncndations 
^'•lil.ly  talvrn  ov.-r  uitliuiit  acknowlod-riiit'rit  l>v  Lord 
Lansdowno  and    Mr.    (i.M.r^v  Wyridliam,  and   prts 
scnl(.Ml  for  national  acccptana-  in  a   mutilated  form. 
I'ut,  tliat  is  tin.'  common  fate  of  r.'formcrs  ami  en- 
tliiisiasts    Ixjrn    before    tlieir    time.     TIh'v   sow    tlio 
seed  ;  others  reap  tlie  I.arvest.      Patriots,'  moreover, 
are    not    tn»nliled    l)y    sueii    eonsiderations.      Tlieir 
troiil)le  is  that  these  lardy  conversions  are  at   hest 
half-hearted,  and    in    this  case    that  (iovernnient's 
iiieasnres   of    national    defence    are    tentative   and 
inconchisive.     The  reformers,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  nation,  recognising  the  splendid  fighting  stiitF 
of  which  the  volunteers  are  made,  ask  why  tliTs  raw 
material    was  not  render(>d   available   im'mediatelv 
the  serious  and  exacting  nature  of  the  task   before 
ns  in   Soiith   Africa   became  apparent.     The  volun- 
teers enlist  under  conditions,  one  of  which  is  that 
in  times  of  national  emergency  thev  should  be  called 
out  and  drilled.     Everything   shows  that  a  crisis 
such  as  that  contemplated  as  possible  in  drafting 
the  Volunteers'  Enlistment  Keguhitions  has  arisen" 
It  is  at  last  proposed  to  give  the  volunteers  a  real 
weapon  instead  of  an  antiquated  toy  ;  to  iirovidethem 
Avith  accessible  open  spaces  for  musketrv  practice 
and  mancTouvring ;  and  to  give  both  volunteer  and 
militia  oHicers  facilities  to  attend  schools  of  military 
instruction:  but  these  reforms  were  advocated  years 
ago  l)y  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  others.     The  mischief  is 
that  in  this,  as  in  the  belated  decision  to  provide 
tlie  army  with  field  guns,  etc.,  the  ends  it  is  desired 
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to  achieve  cannot  I.e  achi.'v.'.l  m  ;,  .lay.  a  montli,  or, 
so  far  as  many  of  fi„Mii  aiv  conconir.l,  i„  a  v'.'ar.' 
It  is  now  ;.ro|u)s.-(l  t,,  ^rjv,,  tlit;  voIiintc.Ts  a  niontirs 
<l'>ll  :iii(l  lIlan.^•^lvrin^^  l.nt  tlic  uiajoritv  of  the  rank 
and  lilr  anionn-  tlirs.-  (■itiz,.n.sol<ii(Ts  "aiv,  to  .|uoto 
Mr.  AVilkinson,  rsscniially  nun  who  \v..ik  f,,r  their 
daily  l)n"ad  and  reciv.-  thrir  military  trainin-r  in 
tlu'ir  spare  tini.-.  -  II'  a  volmit.M'r's  (•n^r;i^r,.,„,.,|t^  ,„. 
trrtfrr  with  his  i.ii.incss  lie  <xi\-vs  then"  uj),  h.-in^' 
.•ntiilr.l  to  rctirr  at   foiirtccM  days'  notice.      Jiiu  in 

case  the  vo!iinir,.r  is  called  out  his  fr lorn  is  ^r,,ii,'. 

lie  becomes  a  soldier  ;  he  must  march  or  he  a  de- 
•serter;  and  lie  becomes  entitled  to  a  soldier's  pav, 
and  all  allowances  for  his  family  which  a  soldier 
can  claim."  The  objection  to  callin<,'  out  the  volun- 
teers, that  barracks  are  not  available  is  absurd,  be- 
caus.'  the  voiunteers  could  be  bdleted.  The  e.xistino- 
emergency  demands  this  step  at  the  very  least,  so 
that  we  may  have  an  elTective  field  arm  v.' 

It  is  true  that  at  the  moment  to  exact  conscription 
might  be  inopportune  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
a  measure  of  panic,  and  as  chilling  the  spontaneous 
patriotism  of  the  people;  moreover  to  make  what 
forces  we  have  as  quickly  availal>le  as  possible  is 
essential  as  Mr.  Spen.ser  Wilkinson  is  never  tired  of 
proclaiming,  for  it  is  little  use  in  an  emergency  to 
increase  indefinitely  the  numbers  of  a  raw  armv. 
The  Ciovernment  proposal,  approv.nl  and  recoiii- 
mended  by  Her  Majesty,  to  tempt  the  time-expired 
soldiers  back  to  the  colours  is  in  the  right  direction  ; 
men  between  30  and  45  fully  trained,  many  of  whom' 
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have  claiiiuutcd  to  Ix'  allow.-d  to  n'-enlisL  sinoo  Uio 
outlirt';ik  oIiIk;  war.  Why  in  any  casfcoimnandcrs, 
mostly  soxa^renarians,  should  be  considered  elllcient 
and  so  indeed  prove  theiriselve><,  while  men  in  the 
prime  of  life  should  he  rejeeted  as  jjrivates,  passes 
comprehension.  Kspecially  is  this  hard  to  under- 
stand when  our  immediate-  enemies  are  men  (and 
boysi  ran^rjpu;  in  a;,re  from  K",  to  upwards  of  so. 

Another  e.xeeljent  proposal  to  olTer  commissions 
to  colonists,  militia  and  volunteer  ollieers,  and  offi- 
cers of  the  reserves   has  been   advanced   for  olHcial 
accei)tanct!  for  many  years.     Hut   it  seems  to  have 
been  for^'otten  that  the  Home  Militia   Act   of  ls(i.{, 
an  act  which  is  still  on  the  statute  book,  established 
the  right  of  the  SecreLary  of  State  to  exact  militarv 
service  of  all  or  any  citi/en  for  purposes  of  domestic 
defence,  and  that  the  citizens  should  l>e  .selected  l)y 
ballot.     It  is  dilHcult  to  understand  why  the  act  lu.s 
not  been  put  into  execution.     Durin-,'  the  debate  on 
the  official  proposals  to  strengthen  the  army,  Lord 
Rosebery  asked  tiiat  timely   measures   of   national 
defence   should    be    tal-e-      Tiiat  i^   what  the  far- 
sighted  have  been  asking  tliroughout  tlie  hist  two 
decades,  and  what  the  man-in-the-strcet  at  the  end 
of  the  century  has   now  been   moveil    to   demand. 
Lord  Rosebery  pertinently  said  that  in  the  great 
Civil  War  in  America  (18»io-»it5\  Lincoln  only  asked 
for  75,000  men  in  the  first  instance.     A  few  months 
later  it  was  found  that  650,(i0(t  men  were  required, 
and  at  the   conclusion   of   the    war   the   Northern 
States  had  2,750,()(H)  soldiers  in  the  field.     Had  the 
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■i'-'"!/  son...  y..a,-s   a.,,   savs  fl.at  Kn-Hisl.  I„||-  1. 

;",""'^-""' '-•'-''-  -t  l..a.is  to  ..an.!..;!.,;;     ^ 

-^'"•'^'   '."TO   „.„.  |.,.s  than   UAWr     Tl.is'  .x'  •    ^ 

^;    ''^    ""f    <">l.v    this    ov.-,-  <-on,i,|,.„,e    u-|.,ol.    is 

---an,.vn.   w,.,d.p....e.asa.L  X' 
•  t,    ,s    crta.n,    as   Si,-  Charles     I,„ko   has  ^.i. 

■"t'>    sa,.l,   that  all    .no.l.n-n  ,..vorn„u.nts  in  ,leai 
■'.^'  w.th  t  ,0  arn.y  have  .one  on  thoass.nnpt  on     nt 
V^'^<'-^-^^l<lhepresovv.a  except  so  far  as    X  w 
;;i--ationsa,ainstsava,esana'so,„ii^i:^,     :^^^^^ 

-o  concern.!  .lo.nini,  the  ^roat  n.ilitarv  w^'.^ 
'-^Mn  ton-nte.n  LS04  and  only  lai.l  .loun  1.  s  .en 
when  .lealh  claim- d  hi,.,  i„  ,s  ;.,      ,, ,  .     ,       ,    ''" 

the  etfect  of  savage  .ar.U;;:;.^r;;;::''r 
.ncapaeitate  comman.le,-s  en-^a-r.^a  i,  V  • 

civilise,!  foes      This   }...sh.e'"/''''"''''^'^''"^' 
.  iiiis  i.as   been  proved  eonclnsivelv 

lurmg  the  present  war  ;  an.i  the  /act,  well  esta  is  ei 
H^  ore  niust  have  heen  well  known  at  the  wlr  ffi " 
L  o  yt,„„g  therefore  ^oes  to  show  that  recent 
Br.  .sh  Governments  have  acted  on  the  assump  ion 
t  .at  ,n  any  case  the  English  people  would  no  f.  " 
ailo^v  tne.r  rulers  to  cross  sword    with  a  forn  idt 
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militiiry  power,  atul  that  tin.  military  power  of  the 
Hoer  republics  was  gravely  uiulerestimateil  liy  the 
present  (Toveniment.  Ilenee,  although  our  army 
costs,  with  the  Indian  army,  more  than  the  army 
aiid  navv  together  of  Russia,  or  (Jermany,  or 
France,  it  now  transpires  that  all  ah)ng  it  has  been 
quite  unpi't'pared  to  meet  the  armies  of  any  of  these 
powers  on  the  held. 

This  lamentaltle  and  humiliating  state  of  affairs 
throws  a  Hood  of  light  cin  the  inconvenience  of  dele- 
gating power  U)  the  democracy.  It  is  a  state  of 
alTairs  wliich  would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  so 
serious.  Lord  Koselji-ry  knows  that  had  he  been 
in  })ower  he  could  not  have  i^u.ie  fui'tlier  ;  he  could 
not  indeed  have  g')ne  so  far  as  Lord  Salisbury,  l)e- 
cause  the  pt.'ople  were  not  educated  uj)  to  demand- 
ing, tolerating  1  should  say,  an  efl'ective  system  of 
national  defence.  Lord  Uosebery's  indignation  at 
the  defaults  and  dilatoriness  of  the  (Jovernment  is 
reallv  iuvlignation  at  a  system.  Jti  ^  the-  whole 
of  this  discussion  has  worn  an  a.i'  of  unreality, 
since  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  sham-light,  having 
for  its  object  the  educating  of  the  pei)i)le  to  the 
hard  dry  facts  of  their  situation,  facts  known  only  too 
Avell  to  the  leaders  on  Ijotii  .>^ides  (jf  the  House  long 
ago ;  though  they  have  been  unable  to  act  up  to 
them  because,  under  our  precious  systi  ui  of  party 
government,  when  the  '-eal  issues  dividing  the  peo- 
])le  are  irae  •••  hjcal  ones,  the  leaders  are  perforce 
led  bv  the  ])eople,  and  have  to  wait  for  their  num- 
date  before  I  lu'v  can  act.     J>oth   sides  of  the  House 
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holt-  :  r  ^    7'^".'  ^"  "^^"^''""  ti.epeopL.tosee 
on    ar  tl.ey  u-m  o-o  „,    the   chrection  of  personal 
risk,  personal  sacnfice  oftiu.e  or  nu>nev,  in  the  cause 
of  na  ,onal  defence.     A  certain  section  of  the  pi! 
has  already  sprung  to  anns,  but  as   Lor.l  Sail       v 
says  we  stand  alone  in  the  uorld  in  rejectin-.  co u- 
pu Isory   service.      Our    upper   classes     .rovide 
u hole   of  the  army,  nav^-,  and  n.ilitia  Lllicers,  and 
from  the  n-orkmg  classes  the  rank  and   tile  o    the 
service   come.     The  mi<ldle  classes  do  little    m, re 

hi^^tniT^'i/'^^''"'^^^^^^-  ^--he.:;;;;: 

booths.      A\e  knovv    already   that   the   upn,  ,-   ,u,3 

ower   classes    will   face  death   for  their  count  v 

but   If  the  middle  classes  sellishlv   .lecile   "  Wst 

conscription    then     the    kncU    of    the    EmpFre 

sounded.  ^"H'uu    i.s, 

At  tbe  time  of  Xapcloon's  tln-cato„c,l  invasion  in 
INJ-'.  "o  arc-  «u,l  t„  havcha<l,  in  a.Ulition  toon,-  r<-<- 
ular  army  of  some  2oo,o(lo  men,  an  or-aniwd  arnnS 
and  tra,ne,l  fo,.e  of  atnillien  ,i,i,,„  ,:,,;,^'''™  ;' 

K  Kandtl,„,;on,-  lv,.ecognise,n,e,imminent,la„,r 

:nd;i!rf'r:;'ir™^,::-;:;;«.7™>-«,,ni,,,ia. 

nno  i-"-  rcj^uidi   ai  my  remaining  of  109. 

OUO  men,  some  have  to  be  withdraun  to  Africa  and 
wha  remain  uiil  be  largely  inelficients-von  h  nd 
mvalKls-and  that  lo,ot.u  men  have  been  iai 'e  f Z 
our  none-too-strong  In<lian  garrison  ;  despi  e  ^ 
^tc  that  the  Continent  continues  to  exhibit'  'e  e 
n^ahgmty   toward    the    British    Empire,  an,i   Z 
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Kussi.'i  openly  inonucos  India,  a  larye  section  of  the 
l)oo|)l('  is  still  too  !ininia<,nnative,    too  loolishly  op- 
timistic to  see  that  we  are   face  to  face  with  issues 
of  "  life  and  death."     To  r(>ly  exclusively  on  the  navy 
is  a  mistake  ;  for  as  Mr.  Clifton  Tainton  says,  writing 
in  the  Afrt'mn  A'rfuir,   the  rate  at  which   foreign 
countries  are  increasing    their   navies  bids   fair  to 
make  the  fcjrmula  goveiTiing  the  maintenance  of  our 
naval  supremacy  one  no  longer  of  living  value.     "  A 
nation  of  Titans  could  not  stand  the  strain,  combined 
as  it  will  be,  with  .a  cutting  of  trading  profits  to  the 
fraction  of  a  dime."     The  navy,  says  this  authority, 
must  l)e  relieved  from  tiie  first  of  its  present  duties  ; 
the  protection  of  the  P.ritisii  Isles  and  colonies  from 
invasion,   the   ])roteclion  of   P.ritish  commerce  and 
food    supplies   being   all    that  should  be  looked  for 
from  it  in  the  future.     This,   he  says,  can  I)e   done 
by  teaching  the  nude-i)o])ulation  to  shoot,  the  neces- 
sary teaching  could  be  provided   for   the   necessary 
moiety  of  the  manhood  of  the  country,  at  a  cost  of 
two  millions  a  year.     Mr.  Tainton's  idea  is  revolu- 
tionai     ;  l)ut  it  is  certain   we  must  in  some  measure 
at  all  events,  throw  the    work  of   defence   u;>on  "a 
far  cheaper  defensive  agent"  than  the  navy,— the 
rifle. 

The  critics  r.f  our  army  system.  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
Mr.  Arnold  Forster  and  otliers  have  been  asserting 
for  years  many  things  wiiicli  during  the  last  few 
months  have  been  proved  up  to  the  hilt.  That  our 
military  system  is  fossilised,  and  that  our  Intelligence 
Department  is  starved  ;    that  the  army  is  deficient 
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q  Hill  it  V  ;  that  all 
services  are  starved  of  horses  ;  that  tiie  War  Office 
presKled  over-  by  a  civilian,  is  in  the  l^abit  of  actinc^ 
w.thout  the  authority  or  even  without  c..nsultati<,n 

Sir('  ,;';•,;■■  '^"•-'"-•"•"•=->''i"  brief,  to  quote 
bir  Charles  D.Ik.,  that  the  War  Office  has  persisted 
^n  involving  the  army  i„  Peace  Routine,  Ld  has 
never  prepared  it,  or  forced  statesmen  to  face  its  pre- 
paration as  a  machine  intende.l  for  war  and  that  the 

h  urr^'/  Ir  ."n   ^'^'^'''••^--'"''  ^'^-I'it^'  the  much  be- 
au led  Statr-Coilege  IS  far  too  non-military  and  non- 
teclinicai  m  its  cliaracter,  and  so  forth.  Tli^se  reform- 
ers are  now  justified  in  poincin-  to  lamentable  occur- 
rences whi^ch  go  to  prove  the  truth  of  theirstatements; 
tor  it  has  been  nothing  Jess   than  the  lion  pluck  of 
olhcers  and  men  in  the  early  months  of  this  African 
war,  supplemented  by  military  genius  and  bv  knowl- 
edge gained  ,n  the  fiehi  in  tlie  later  montli.  thereof, 
tliat  have  saved  us  from  disaster. 

As  to  what  will  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this 
discussion  on   national   defence  in   Parliament,  the 
press  and  throughout  the    Empire,  it   is  of   course 
foolish  to  attempt  a  forecast.     For  mv  part  I  have 
every  confidence  that  it  will  lead  the  ;     v  to  a  real 
system   of  national  defence  ;  and   I  use  'the    word 
national  in  its  larger  sense  as  euibracing  the   whole 
Emp.re-Pritish  Isles  and  colonies.     01)viouslv  the 
colonies  would  claim  to  have  a  voice  in  anvchan.^es 
which  propose  to  include  them.  .  .  "  Adaptabilitv  is 
an  essential  feature  if  the   colonies  are  to  join,  for 
being  untrammelled  by  conventions,  any  attempt  to 
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tie  down  the  colonial  contrilnitions  to  such  u  hard- 
and-fast  military  system  as  li:i>  failed  in  South 
Africa,   would   only  lead    to  ion   and  failure." 

Colonists  have  jjrovcd  tliei.  elves  such  splendid 
fighting  material  in  the  Boer  war ;  their  c(jurage, 
resource,  mobility  and  elasticity  being  l)eyond 
praise;  it  would  he  madness  Jiot  to  encourage 
them  to  join  themselves  permanently  to  a  system 
of  defence  which  should  embrace  the  whole 
Empire. 

Coming  to  tlio  immediatt;  reasons  which  have 
conti'ibuted  to  our  disastei'S  and  disappointments  in 
South  Africa,  they  may  bo  summed  up  in  a  few 
worils :  Procrastination,  unprepareilncss,  underrating 
the  strength  of  the  enemy,  over-contidence ;  to 
the  lack  of  mobility  occasioned  by  the  mass  of  im- 
pedimenta our  army  carries  al)ont  with  it  ;  the  lack 
of  ordnance  ma])s  and  local  knowledge  ;  and  the 
paucity  of  a  most  necessary  arm  in  Soutli  African 
warfare— mounted  infantry.  Our  tactics  were  old- 
fashioned,  and  our  strategy  until  Lord  Iloberts  ar- 
rived on  the  scene,  not  of  the  best  apparently.  But 
into  that,  not  being  a  military  man  or  a  militarv 
expert,  it  would  ill-become  me  to  go.  As  to  tactics, 
he  who  runs  may  read;  and  although  the  conditions 
of  warfare  in  South  Africa  are  exceptional  bv  rea- 
son of  the  ])hysical  peculiarities  of  the  country  with 
its  kopjes  and  boulders  and  torrential  rivers,  the 
tactics  followed  in  many  of  our  battles  in  this  cam- 
paign would  have  failed  us  anywhere.  These  mis- 
takes might  have  been  avoided  had  we  put  more 
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relumco  in  the  local  volunteers  at  first,  and  had  we 
accepted  earlier,  and  allowed  them  a  free  hand,  the 
light  cavalry  the  colonies  oifered  us. 

It  was  m  isit;}  Lord  Wolseley  wrote  :  "  Wht>n 
shall  we  succeed  in  thinking  out  for  ourselves  what 
changes  are  reciuired  in  our  military  system,  in  our 
drill,  tactics  and  e(jui|)ment,  untrammelled  by  no- 
tMJs  anil  preju<lices  which,  sound  and  good  a  cen- 
tury ago,  are  now  as  out  of  date  and  behind  tho 
science  and  inventions  of  the  day  as  would  be  the 
bow  and  arrows  of  the  Middle  Ages  i  We  have  now 
plenty  of  most  intelligent  and  highly -educated  offi- 
cers capal>le  of  modernising  an  array,  but  they  are 
sat  upcm  by  the  bow-and-arrow  style  of  generals. 
Their  initiative  is  too  often  crushed  by  our  ignorant 
and  intolerant  military  conservatism.''  This  con- 
servatism has  suffered  a  severe  and  we  may  hope 
fatal  blow  from  the  South  African  war  ;  and  un- 
doubtedly the  colonies,  through  the  sj)lendid  fight- 
ing men  they  have  sent  to  us,  have  been  the  chief 
instruments  in  inflicting  that  blow. 

But  as  to  the  causes  of  our  discomfiture  in  South 
Africa,  I  cannot  do  better  than  let  a  typical  South 
African,  Mr.  Clifton  Taintou,  speak.  Mr.  Tainton 
knows  every  part  of  South  Africa  .md  has  been  in 
the  thick  of  its  jwlitical  growth  for  the  best  part  of 
a  generation.  lie  is  an  imperialist  and  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  settlers  of  lS-20 — those  five  thousand 
picked  colonists  of  whose  achievements  I  have  al- 
ready spoken.  Ilis  conclusions  are  of  especial  value 
by  reason  of  his  peculiar  advantages ;  and   I  give 
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tliein  for  iliis  reas.in,  and  because  I  have  arrived  at 
very  similar  oj)inioiis. 

Air  Tainton  gives  excellent  reasons  for  sunnosi.ur 
that  the  federal  army  numbered  no  more  than  uZ 
wo  men  at  the  cmmencement  of  the  war,  swollen 
to  5U,0UU  by  the  accession  of  Cape  rebels  and  fresh 
auxiliaries  from  Europe  filtering  in  through  Delagoa 
i^uy.     1  think  these  ligures  are  below  the  truth  ;  but 
that  IS  a  small  ,„utter.     Jle  contends  that  the  Boers 
are  not  ordinarily  a  brave   people  ;  that  thev  are 
defective  in  discipline,  .aid  that  in  the  last  Wr  war 
our  little   garrisons    held   out   against  enormouslv 
superior   numbeis    which,  had    the   positions   been 
reversed,  would  have  fallen    to  our  troops  almost 
immediately,  as  Mafeking,  Ladysmith  and  Kimberl.-v 
would  in  this  war  had  the  Dutch  been  besieged  and 
the   Jiraish    besiegers.      Mr.    Tainton   ascribes   the 
successes  of  the  iJoers   in    a   small  degree  to  the 
superiority  of  their  arms,  guns,  machin-  gun.  and 
rifles,  ond  to  the  fact  that  their  armv  bein-  com 
posed    of    mounted     infantry,    its     mobility     was 
greatly  superior  to  ours  :  m  a  greater  degree  to  the 
tact  tliat  as  marksmen  and  rough  riders  they  are 
the  superiors  of  our  men  ;  excluding  of  course  the 
colonial  contingent  and  the  imperial  veomanry,  and 
that  being  the  iirst  in  the  field  thev  have  been  able 
to  chjose  country  particularly  suited  for  their  stvle 
of  warfare  as  battle-fieids.     But   he  ascribes  their 
successes  more  than  all  to  their  superior  tactics- 
their  loose,  extended  formation,  and  their  skill  at 
taking  cover  while  step  by  step  they  creep  upon 
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their  foo.  Tlio  individual  man  lias  a  chance  of 
making  the  best  use  of  himself,  since  he  trusts  to  his 
own  resources  and  to  his  own  ritle,  picking  out  his 
target  and  going  for  it.  The  British  army  has  been 
taught  to  regard  ])recision  in  volley  firing — and 
strangely  encnigh,  Lord  Roberts,  radical  as  he  has 
alwi'.ys  been  in  matters  of  orthodox  drill  and  tactics, 
is,  or  was  rather,  as  unsound  upon  this  as  the  arn<y 
generallv — as  the  alpha  and  oi:iey:a  in  inusketrv 
practice  ;  whereas  in  all  future  warfare — this  cam- 
paign is  not  peculiar  in  that  regard — the  individual 
practice  of  the  individual  soldier  will  decide  the 
issue.  Our  atiherence  to  these  obsolete  ideas  has 
resulted  in  our  presenting  to  the  enemy  so  many 
targets,  for  "  the  scjuares,  columns  and  massive 
formations  of  our  forefathers  "  do  actually  offer  so 
many  targets  to  modern  weapons,  while  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  helmet  offers  another 
distinctive  mark  to  the  enemy,  or  that  the  practice  of 
differentiating  the  dress  of  the  officers  from  the 
men's  has  resulted  in  the  abnormally  high  propor- 
tion of  officers  placed  /11/r.s'  de  ciiiiihat,  and  is  inci- 
dentally a  convincing  proof  of  the  keen  sight  and 
marksmanship  of  the  Boers. 

It  is  indeed,  as  Mr.  Tainton  says,  largely  a  question 
of  sight  in  modern  warfare,  seeing  that  the  contend- 
ing forces  are  senarated  by  such  huge  intervening 
spaces.  The  \r<  Mtni  war  has  proved  that  such  of 
ihe  townsmen  as  passed  the  doctors  and  got  into  the 
army  have  lost  nothing  of  the  pluck  of  their  ances- 
tors ;  but  it  is  notorious  that  dwellers  in  cities  in- 
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variahly  hecome  short-sigl.te.l,  owing  to  theskv-line 

sight  ot  the  lio.r  ,s  of  courso  tminf.l  ;  I,„t  the  v.st 
■najoru,  of  the  I.hts  g.-ow   up  on  h;.ge  .1'^ 

;-'^|-lH>n...steadsplacecIonthelngh..tdev" 
tion,..mlcom.MaM,l,,,g;iu.,,lem„goofv,si,  . 

Ihese  are  a.lvantages  IVu-  up-grovving  jJritons 
born  ,n  the  n.etn.polis  of  tin,  En.prre.  enj.."- ;  and  t"  ! 
Hnnl,erot    tW,nllenjoving[hen.   is,a     ;        ; 

;:.;;:  :;;!r'^> '7"'^'''"-  '^'"- ^-te;  reason  t: 

;;':•;:;. !^'"-"-'^-M-eMo,na.e 


good  the  (lelieiencv  hv 


^'iving  all    cluMren  in  our 


^,,,1,     1  ,  ■      .'   ^^'•'",^  .III    (ijiiuren  in  our 

chools   sue.  „,easare  of  nuHtarv  dnll  as  mav  Z 

found  feasible.      Lo,-.l  Nfeath  has  u,.ged  the  ne^i  ^ 

:;w,i*;r^'^''r:i'"'-^'^''''^'-'^--^^"eroffa  t^ 

><n.   I.ngade  'and  the  '.Church  Lads'  nri..ule" 

wS  :;..:rV""    T   "^^^''''"^   o.,,jeet-less.:;s    -n 

yui   UKu   bed„ne.     At  some  of  our  public  sehools 

^t  I  an-ow  an  any  case,  boys  reachiig  the  a.e  of 

Th  ;viH;:T""^''"''*'''^^^^^">-t'- 
mt  r   tr  ;r"""'  l-as  promiso<l  to  bring  the 

natte.  before  the  managers  of  pnblic  schools -and 
•  e  m.mster  lor  Scotland,  Lord  Balfour  of  Bu rh^it 
-  urged  the  measure  upon  the  school   boards  and 
managers  ot  schools  in  Scotland 

most  th  '?  r  ^'";.  "■"  '""^^  I'''^^«  ^''--^t  an<l  /ore- 
most  the  creation  of  a  bodr  of  O2o,ooo  seasoned 
soldiers,  men  Iiaving  a  full  and  vn,.;  i  ^'''.''"'^'^ 
,f,      I  'n   '^  'i*iJ    and    varied   exnerienpp 

of  modern  warfare  Wp  d,..ii  .i  ,  ^-M'^runce 
-reit  -Klv.nfn        1      ,  '  ^''"'  '^^^  placed  at  a 

„rcat  ad^antage  should  we  be  compelled  to  take  the 
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field  in  F^urupe  ;  since  no  country  c;in   boast  of  so 
lai'^e  a  fo'^'e  of  young  soldii^rs   having  experience 
of  war.       riien,  again,  tlie    war    lias    welded    the 
Empire    together.       Writing    in     1S«>(),     Sir    John 
Colouib  sai(i  :  "  Home  is  something   more  than  an 
abstract  idea  having  reference  oidy    to  locality  ;  its 
foundations  are  laid  in  common  interests,  sympathy, 
and  atFection.     .V  '  silver  streak  of  sea  '  cannot  divide 
those   interests,  nor   can    miles    of    ocean  sever  the 
strong  ties  of  affection  and  of  sympathy.     Hence  it 
is  that,  from  whatever  (piarter  of  the  P]mpire  a  cry 
for  help  comes-  wherever  the    British    flag  waves 
over  Englishmen  struggling  on  their   own  ground 
for  all  they  hold  dear — it  is  their  own  home  is  in 
danger,  there  is  the  rallying-point  of   forces  created 
for  its  defence.     "While  we  boast  of  armed  hosts  here 
and  in  the  colonies,  whose  proud  motto  is  '  home  de- 
fence,' they  must  'survey  the  Empire'  to  'behold 
our  home.'"     As  Sir  John  says,  in  a  letter  1  have 
before  me,  this  expression  of  imperial  faith  was  re- 
garded in  lS8(i  "  as  a  wild  dream."  but  it  is  now  ful- 
filled to  the  letter  in  South  Africa  ;  an  incalculable 
gain,     ^foreovei-,  as   I   have  alreatly  said,  I  believe 
the  upshot  of  all  this  will   be  the  creation  of  a  co- 
ordinate system  of  national,  that  is  to  say  of  imperial 
defence,  though  I  am  not   insensible  to  the  risk,  a 
horrid  eventuality,  1  dismiss  from  my  mind  as  the 
craven  fear  of  "'  rotten  pessimism,"  that  when  we 
are  out  of  the  wood  in  South  Africa,  our  old  habit 
will  re-assert  itself  of  settling  down  in   blissful  f(M-- 
getfulness  of  all  our  past  alarms  and  the  warnings 
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itoseberv  Ijas    imi.li.ul    ,1    .        '"*-,' ^"""g'',  as  Lord 

accustomed  to    hrn.U       • .         ^"fe'''"''i  people  be^.r 

fears  bv  .-^npe  li'^t  fT"'-  '"'"'"'^    ^^^"^^«   «-^ 
Bntish'naS^;;;;i:^^:^,--^«^^^^ta.ism  of  the 

-rne<l,  that  all  u-ill  00,^      ;^  tT"T  """" 
accidents.     Still  confide.L   b  '"'''"''  "^ 

our  insecurity  is  nor  e     nn         ,     ""  '^'"'''''''' 
l>een  gained  'bv  tLTn  .  "'''''''  ^'^^  '""^^  ^^^ 

^;;tunatesucce:ri:::irr'K;^i^""^^^-- 

shown  that  whilo  Pm,,      i    ^"^  ^"^''^  has  recent! v 

^•^12,000,0,;);^^    1  ^K^'f  ^^  'r^^'^'^'  ^>' 

by  £96,000,000.     So  tint     'i.''  '"''"'^'^  ^'^''^ 
^ve  are  on  v  snend^n!  !'  '''"'"''^  Pa|>ersavs, 

our  savings     ^         ^'  "'  ^^'^  ^^"  '''^^  ^^ord  to  do 
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In  the  precediii;:  chapter  I  liave  nut  ilcalt  witli 
tlio  vast  chan<,n's  wliich  have  taken  phiee  in  the 
iitiiti'ri'l  of  tlie  army  bc^caiise,  rou^'hly  s]»eakHi<r, 
thedevelopment  of  military  science  has  been  continetl 
Uy  no  European  nation,  pro^n-ess  has  been  simulta- 
neous, and  that  pntj^ress  is  dealt  with  in  a  s(>parate 
volume  of  this  series.  For  a  like  reason  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  do  more  than  sketch  in  outline  the  his- 
torv  of  that  marvellous  j;ro\vth  which  durin<;  the 
century  has  completely  metamorphosed  the  fleet, 
changing  it  so  as  to  be  (piite  unreco^^nisable  as  tlie 
descendant  of  the  navy  which  won  Trafalgar  ;  so 
much  so  that  the  naval  heroes  of  the  s<n-enteentli 
and  eighteenth  centuries  would  fail  to  discover  in 
our  existing  fleet,  the  arm  of  defence  they  employed 
with  such  magnificent  results  in  tlieir  day  and  gen- 
eration. 

In  1800  the  Iif)yal  Navy  consisted  of  TtiT  ships, 
with  a  total  timnage  of  ♦U'.S.7+-t  tons,  manned  by 
135,00(1  men  and  costing  i;l2,422,S;57  for  its  yearly 
maintenance.  In  1S08  the  number  of  ships  had 
risen  to  800,  tonnage  to  892,800  tons,  the  pei'- 
sonmi  to  143,800  men,  and  the  annual  outlay  to  £17,- 
496,047.     Ill  1814  the  figures  were  respectively  901 
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slji|)s,  Ot;»;,.)0(;  tuns,  J4.;,()(i(.  „,..„    ..„,,   ,,      ^  ,.      ^ 
the  nuvy  consisted  of  57;i  vessels,  of  which  07"  ...r^ 

lt>vas„,   ls.-,9  t|„t  ti,e  IVend,  h,^Z,<    ,o   l,„il,l 
iroii-c  ui  s.     M     Diiniiv    ,1..    I  -  "  ''' 

.itcu  tngMe  «„„,.,  nhich  ,vas  Jaimclied  in   ls«o 

:■''""=  "",■  "■"■'•'■•"•.  "-Lid,  ,o„k  ,|,e  sea  o^tt-  ■    ,' 
score  or  ,„u,.e„.val  hero,,  almost   ,,,  d    d  I,"  „, 

^;L:rzr'''  -^^  '^^  ^■"^'''  ^--^^  -; 

As  I  have  said,  it  does  not  fall  within  n,v  ..-  ov 
or  to  deal  with  the  rapid  and  radical  chancres  in  the 

r;:rtr'^"^  'ffr-"''-  ^^-^-"^  ^^-"-^i  f^ 

honcHd  '''"■,   ^^^'^'"""'^    '^''   substitution   of 

non-cLuls  for  wooden  vessels  has  1..!  to  ^i  vast  in 

crease  m  the  navv's  power,  and  to  a   pop. do.  to' 
increase  in  the  cost  of  maintainin.^  it   it  ht  .1  n  f  ? 

toad^reaseinthenuinberofve^elsafl';^;^     sS^ 
ot  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  remembered  tH 

"I>^^a.d.,  ten  times  the  cost  of  the  old  four-decker 
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In  1S37  tlie  navy  estirnates  amountoil  to  about  -ik 
millions;  in  ISsti  s7  tliev  had  risen  to  t'l2,741,iiuu ; 
in  ISSH;  to  H)  millions,  in  1S9S-09  to  .£2:i,77S,0(Mi,  in 
18y9-lt»(iO  to  £20,5!t4,5(Mi.  The  vote  for  l«98-0!>  was 
exclusive  of  a  sup[»lenientary  estimate  of  S  millions, 
necessitated  hy  tlie  naval  programmes  of  foreign 
states,  especially  tlu)se  of  Russia  and  France.  There 
can  he  little  d(nibt  that  in  years  to  come  (.-rreat 
Britain  will  be  compelled  to  go  on  mcreasing  her 
naval  expenditure,  while  the  special  expenditure 
which  has  become  a  periodic  feature  of  the  last 
(juarter  of  a  century,  will  probably  have  to  be  con- 
tinued, though,  shoukl  we  elect  to  pay  greater  heed 
to  our  coast  defences,  and  to  training  a  sufficient  and 
always  available  hudy  of  ^harp-shooters,  something 
might  \)ii  done  to  provide  for  national  defence  irre- 
spective of  the  navy,  therel)y  lightening  the  burthen 
it  imposes  on  the  country.  I  referred  to  this  alter- 
native in  the  previous  chapter.  Meanwhile  the 
healthy  condition  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  keeping  our  navy  well  ahead,  at 
least,  of  the  condiined  navies  of  France  and  Russia, 
obliires  the  iroverument  from  time  to  tinu^  to  con- 
cede  to  the  p(jpular  outcry  for  more  ships.  The 
nunil)er  of  Hrst-class  navies  increases  with  every 
decade.  .Mr.  T.  A.  Rrassey  now  includes  Jajian's 
Heet  in  that  category,  and  the  I'nited  btates  has 
nuide  enormous  strides  as  a  naval  power  since  Spain 
was  conquered.  Italy,  owing  to  financial  consit'er- 
ations,  has  sutfered  a  tem|)orary  check  as  a  sea  power ; 
and  it  is  significant  that,  for  a  like  reason,  Fraiu'e  is 
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not  carrying  into  effect  in  its  c.tiretv  the  ambition, 
naval  progranxme  she  recently  formulatr 
a^os,gn.,icant  that  every  mov-euK-nt  to       d   r^,^ 
lhc,ency  wnu-h  France   nuUcos,  is  m.de  alveX 
^ith  a  vien-toa  future  conflict  w.th  En..lan7    U 
o   Russia,   she,    in   con.pany    vvith   of.T    nations 
^-^rmany  notably,  sh<Mv.  fever.sh    anxiety   t",' 
crease  her  nayal   streno-th      T^    1,0  -     ^*'    '"- 

pointed  oMf  fi,   .     ^"*-"^th.     It   has    been   recently 

Black   Se      Jl"'  "     ""  '""^^  ''''y  ''«'  «^"^«  the 
practical],  a  sealed  sea  plot  outside  of  the  Kussian 

nnenta.  zeal  in  the  direction  of  nayal  pou-er  his  o<. 

thTh  '^r'"«"^'-P— tyearin  (^eri'uan;    1  udi" 
that  has  been  written  and  snol-on  u.r  n 

.r<^ra,„mo.  may  b„  ,vga,-cL..l  a.,  so  n.ucb    laWn 

«o     to""  :"'•    "  ■'  "   ''"""'^'^^   gaMa„„',vo    = 

wood  to  the  ordinary  (ierman  thif   1,;. 

^o    re    ly  ,,  ^.,,^  ,,^  ^,_^^  ^^^^^^^^.^^  -t^ 

AfiK^a.     So  much  is  avowed  vy,th  brutal  frankness 

If  Germany  really  cherishes  ambitions  of  by  ami 

'vo  wresting  colonies  from  Great  Britain,  whi  1  c'on 

am  yast  numbers  of  Englishmen,  she  fondly  inn" 

attend  such  an  enterprise,  Germany  would  very  soon 
.ave  reason  to  regret  that  s.e  had  ever  attem  Z 
to    impose    foreign    domination   and   LrbTrC 
eratic  system  of  ..oveinment  on  free-born  Bri  In  ' 
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But  that  In-  tlio  way.  It  remains  to  be  recorded 
tliat  Germany  is  now  dednitively  committed  to 
doubling  her  navy  during  the  years  llXio-lOlO, 
thereby  increasing  lier  war  ships  to  ;!s.  Xotwith- 
standing  all  that  has  been  said,  I  think  tiie  British 
Empire  may  reasonaltly  h(j[te  that  these  ships  will 
never  be  ranged  against  her;  still  it  is  more  tlian 
probaljle  that  in  the  future  tlie  liritish  navy  will  bo 
brought  up  t(j  tlKi  strength  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  cope  with  a  three-power  hostile  comijination. 

A  cursory  glance  at  the  navy  estimates  of  the 
century  is  aa  instructive  commentary  on  the  Muc- 
tuations  of  ])opular  sentiment  as  to  what  constitutes 
etfective  defence  (jf  our  coasts,  the  colonies  and  the 
commerce  of  the  Empire ;  but  I  think  the  sermon 
preached  l)y  ascoreor  soof  naval  reformers,  of  whom 
Sir  John  ColomI)  may  be  regarded  as  the  protago- 
nist, for  he  has  been  working  to  awaken  the  (iovern- 
raent  and  the  country  to  the  dangers  confrontinf 
the  nation  for  thirty-two  years,  have  at  last  borne 
fruit.     The  nation  is  not  likely  to  forget  that  the 
cost  of  our  navy   is   mei'ely   to   be   regarded   as  a 
premium  upon  our  trade,  which  as  we  have  seen  in 
preceding  chapters  has  mcreased  enormously  since 
the  (^ueen  took  u|>  the  sceptre  of  these  I'ealins  in 
1>;j7.     Obviously  the  general  application  of  steam 
to  nautic;il  locomotion  has  obliged  Englishmen  to 
revive    their    confident    assuranct^    that    insularity 
meant  for  them  security  ;  nor  are  the  speculations  of 
M.  de  P.loch,  who  stakes  his  high  reputatiijn  on  the 
assertion  that  iu  modern  warfare,  tin;  attai'king  force 
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needs  to  outnumbtT  by  ten  to  one  the  defenders, 
likely  to  reassure  the  inhabitants  of  Great  or 
Gn-ater  Britain.  Before  the  (;rimt;;in  war,  in  lSr)0 
that  is  to  say.  lt),64u,.V,H;  was  all  the  nation  cared 
to  spend  upon  the  navy.  Tiiat  w.ir  led  to  a  vast 
increase  in  naval  expenditure^ ;  the  li-,^ures  were  ap- 
j)roximately  14i  millions  in  1^.").-.  and  not  far  short 
of  20  millions  in  IS.^tl.  By  is^y  thev  liave  fallen 
away  to  i;0,2 15,487,  but  the  naval  iiVogramme  of 
France,  and  the  almost  av(Mved  menace  to  England, 
brought  the  estimates  up  to  i:i;i,:3;{l,r,0S  in"isr,l.' 
In  the  later  sixties  and  in  the  seventies  thev  dwin- 
dled away  again,  averaging  about  lu  iiiillions  yearly 
during  the.se  tiecades. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  various  measures 
adopted  by  j)atriotic  and   far-seeing  Englishmen  to 
arouse  their  countrymen,   and   through   them  suc- 
cessive governments,  to  bring  our  Meet  up  to  such  a 
condition  of  strength  and  efficiency  as  would  suffice 
to  render  the  national  mind  so  far  confident  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  be,  that  the  British  Empire  was 
secure  against  attack.    In  these  recurring  campaigns 
the  J\,ll  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Mnrnhuj  Post  luive 
honourably  distinguished  themselves,  and  more  re- 
cently the  Xavy  League-the  organisation   which 
conceived  and  carried  out  that   admit  device  for 
stimulating  national  enthusiasm,  the  annual  celebra- 
tion at  Trafalgar  Square  of   Nelson's   memorable 
victory  of   lSor>-has   accomplished  a  magnificent 
work  in  this  connection.     Of  course  when  each  of 
our  ba,ttlo-ships  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  ec^uivalent 
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of  a  million  pounds  sterling,  unci  when  nava!  warfare 
depends  so  luiich  more  upon  our  keeping  ahead  of 
the  times  in  the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  mov- 
ing batteries,  and  the  scientilic  equipment  of  com- 
manders, than  upon  the  actual  man-to-man  fighting 
qualities  of  our  seamen,  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
our  sljips  is  less  than  it  was  at  the  bcinnin"-  of  the 
century  has  no  relative  significance.  In  18.jo  we 
had  585  ships  carrying  17,2U0  guns;  in  1890,  3iiO 
ships  furnished  with  2010  guns.  In  the  spring  of 
1S'J8  ^^•e  had  52  battle-shijjs  built  an.l  12  buildin*'- : 
11:5  cruisers  and  22  building;  15  vessels  fur  coast 
defence,  35  torpedo  vessels,  50  torpedo  boat  tlestroy- 
ers  and  45  building  ;  and  98  torpedo  boats.  From 
the  latest  return  issued  early  in  1900,  I  find  that 
Great  Britain  has  53  battle-ships  and  17  building, 
17 armoured  cruisers  and  14  building;  107  protected 
cruisers  and  9  building;  15  unprotected  cruisers;  13 
armoured  coast  defence  vessels  ;  35  torpedo  vessels  ; 
75  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  and  33  building ;  and 
95  first-class  torpedo  boats,  and  2  building. 

Against  these  figures  it  is  of  course  necessary  to 
put  those  which  set  forth  the  navies  of  other  na- 
tions. France  has  31  battle-ships  and  4  building ; 
8  armoured  cruisers  and  12  building ;  36  protected 
cruisers  and  4  building ;  14  unprotected  cruisers  ; 
14  armoured  coast  defence  vessels  ;  15  torpedo  ves- 
sels ;  2  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  10  building ;  219 
torpedo  boats  and  47  building,  and  3  submarine 
boats  and  9  building.  Russia  has  12  battle-ships 
and  12  building ;  10  armoured  cruisers  and  2  build- 
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in-;  8  ])rutectc-(l  cruisors  a.ul  8  buiklin.r ;  3  unnro- 
tected  cruisers  ;  i:.  coast  (k-fe.ice  vessels  and  I 
buildin-;  17  torpedo  vessels  and  3:.  buildin- •  7 
torpedo  |.oat  destroyers  ami  .;  building.;  an.f  Hi 
torpe,lo  boats.  To  give  the  o.,and  totals  of  all 
ku.ds  of  craft,  they  run  as  follows:  (Jreat  Britain 
41.>  vessels  l„Mlt,  7.-,  building;  France  343  built  8«; 
>.ulding;  Itussia  24..  built,  M  buildino-;  (4ern,anv 
18^  built  and  i>3  bnihling;  Italy  2(».;  built,  21  build 

<1  built,  43  building.  ^ 

I  do  not  knon-  hou-  these  figures  .strike  the  public 
generally  ;  but  I  confess  they  are  not  reassuring  to 
me.     ^^  e  do  not  .seem  to   be   nearlv  so  far  ahead  of 
our  rivals  and  i)ossible  enemies  as  we  should  be      It 
will  be  seen  tliat  botli  France  and  Russia  are  a  .^-eat 
deal  stronger  than  we  in  torpedo  boats ;  thouo-h  we 
are  stronger  in  torpedo  boat  <lestrovers.     As°to  the 
navy  of  the  Tnited  States,  though"  weak  in  battle- 
ships, it  lias  shown  that  preparedness  for  action  and 
elhciency  of  the  jur,>mn./  will  enable  a  small  fleet  to 
crumble  up  a  much  larger  one   devoid   of  these  ad- 
vantages.    Italy's  fleet  would  also  be  an  important 
factor  in  any  general  Eur.,pean  war;  and  obviouslv 
CTcrniany,  which  is  always  thorough,  wouhl  be  able 
at  a  ])inch,  to  turn  the  scales  in   favour  of  the  side 
she  might  esjiouse  were  the  other  combatants  at  all 
equally  matched.     In  any  naval  war  in  which  Great 
Britain  was  concerned,  Japan  would  obviouslv  be 
able  to  remler  eirective   aid  either  to  us  or   to'our 
enemies.     I  repeat  that,  taking  a  survey  of  the  fleets 
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warfare  then,  nowadays  the  nation  which  pos- 
sessed the  last  etfective  iron-clad  afloat  would  be  able 
to  place  all  unarm-jured  craft  horx  >h'  rn,„hat,  therebv 
(lominating  the  situation.     It  was  j)ointed   out  by 


Sir  John  Coloinl 


b  years  a'^o,  that  it  takes 
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as  in  Nelson's  days  it  took  months ;  while  the  use  of 
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the  implements  of  later-<lay  naval  warf 
long  training ;  the  knowledge  is  not  to  be  picked  in 
a  hurry.  Everywhere  except  in  Africa  and  India, 
we  have  sea  frontiers  to  ]M-otect,  while  the  aggregate 
sea  trade  of  our  cohmies  and  dependencies  afone 
exceeds  by  many  millions  the  total  sea  trade  of 
France  and  Russia  taken  together.  The  solution, 
as  Sir  John  Colomij  has  said,  of  how  to  protect 
this  trade,  and  the  sources  from  which  it  conies,  lies 
ultimately  in  the  increase  of  the  population  of  those 
colonies,  and  the  cultivation  of  our  lands  over-sea. 

Meanwhile  the  British  peoi)le  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  Empire,  depending  as  they  do  for  seventy- 
five  per  cent.— I  appreheml,  taking  an  average,  the 
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Statement  is  approximately  accurate-of  their  food 
supply  upon  foreign  and  eolonial  produee,  are  more 
vulnerable  than  those   self-contained  nations  which 
feed  themselves ;  and  statesmen  responsiijle  for  the 
salety  of  the  Empire  have  to  take  into  serious  con- 
sideration vvhat  would  l)e  the  attitude  of  the  people 
ol  these  islands,  of  all  classes,  but  especially  of  the 
working  classes,  should  the  stoppage  of  those  sup- 
plies  lead  to  anything  like   a   ccmdition  of  fatnine. 
Whatever  the  people  might  or  might  not  have  clone 
m   the  early  i)art  of  the  century,  when   they  suf- 
fered untold  tortures  from  want  and  privation  dur- 
ing  the  great    war  of   1793   1S15,  thev  were  then 
powerless  to  make   their  voices  effectivelv   heard. 
Rebellions  and  riots  there  were  in  plentv  ;"but  thev 
were    more    or   less    easilv    quelled.     To-day    the 
case  is  very  different.     The  democracv  rules,  and  if 
the  democracy  said    to  the  (iovernment,  «  Thus  far 
Shalt    thou   go  and    no  farther,"    the  Government 
W'ould  be  forced  to  submit.     At  the  commencement 
of  the  Transvaal  revolt,  a  Boer,  or  pseudo-Boer,  sent 
two  letters  to  the  Tim.^,  and  Mornhuj  Post  which 
excited  universal  attention.     Mixed  up  with  a  great 
deal  of  bombastic  rhodomontade,  there   was  much 
m  those  letters  to  give  patriotic  Englishmen  ])ause. 
The  writer,  whoever   he   was,  ])ut  his  finger  on  a 
number  of  sore  places  in  the  bodv  politic,  and  in  the 
domestic  life  of  the  country.     Our    upper  classes, 
and  especially  our  military  officers,  were,  he  said, 
incapacitated  for  prolonged  exertion  by  reason  of  the 
pampered,  self-indulgent  lives  thev  had  led.     Our 
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solditTS  wore  rccruitod  from  the  dn^^s  of  tlic  coni- 
inunitv,  and  so  forth.  All  this  of  course  was  irrosslv 
inaccurate.  Our  upper  classes  arc;  not  nearly  so 
self-indulgent  as  at  the  l)eginnin<,r  of  therentury; 
while  our  soldiers  are  of  inlinitely  superior  (piality 
to  those  who  fought  under  Wellington  in  the 
Peninsular  War.  "When,  however,  this  auilacious 
critic  said  that  the  people  would  never  sul)init  to 
pay  so  higli  a  price  for  continuous  war,  as  should 
include  the  necessity  of  being  put  on  the  shortest  of 
short  rations,  and  of  having  to  j)ay  enormously  for 
these,  he  made  a  statement  which  he  had  no  means 
of  proving,  but  which  had  just  enough  jilausibility 
about  it  to  cause  feelings  of  uneasiness  to  patriotic 
Englishmen.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  democ- 
racy would  do  in  such  a  case.  Certainly  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  taking  the  more  than  considerable 
war  wo  are  waging  at  tliis  moment,  proves  that 
education  has  enabled  them  to  understand  and  sup- 
port a  just  and  necessary  war.  Cut  in  this  case  they 
have  not  been  asked  to  make  a  money  jjayment 
toward  the  expenses  of  tiie  conflict.  The;  Republics 
are  capable  of  contril)uting  to  the  cost  and  doubtless 
will  be  called  upon  to  do  so,  in  some  measure  in  any 
case;  while  such  of  the  cost  as  falls  upon  the  Tnited 
Kingdom  will  be  borne  by  the  up])er  and  midille 
classes.  The  growth  of  the  imperial  sentiment, 
and  with  it  the  ap])reciation  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  absolute  commercial  importance  to 
them  and  to  their  children  of  u])holding  the  Empire, 
might,  and  probably  would,  do  much  to  reconcile 
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I   have    dwelt    iipuri    tlicsr    coiitin^vnci.-s  of    tin' 
future  lurai.sr,  aKl.m.ul,  j  1h,,mm.v.tv  n-ai  is  uiakin-' 
tlu'iM   m...v  an.l   ni.,iv  ivniof,  sine  cvcrv   vrar  w^ 
uiuvc    n.'aivr    t.,    that    consdulatioii    ,.|"    m,|,..rial 
t«'iv.' lor  imprrnil  .|,.trii,v,  u  hi,  1.  w  ill  ,vn,|rr    us   in- 
vuliwrahh-,    tli..y    haw    Im-.w..    .iuriii-   the   (v.it.irv, 
olten  aiKl  ofU'ii,  soiiielhin-  iiior.'  tiiaii  (•oi,tiM^r,.„,.,i.s 
-tlu'v  have  bcfii  \eryrral   au.l   iiiunidciit   .landers. 
I  may  a.l.l,  without  irrewreii.v,  Hr.a  it    woiil.l  sreni 
as  if  a  special    Providence  liad    prutecled    us    from 
suecvssfid    invasion    in    tiiose   early    years    of     tin; 
Victorian  Era,  when  France  havin^r  recovered    fr<.in 
Waterloo,  we  still  liwd  „,  a  fool's  paradise,  hlindlv 
l)elievin^r  i„  the  p.-rinanenee  of  peace.     Our  arniV 
and  navy  were  at  tfie  low.'st  possible  ehb.     ( )f  course 
the  dan-er  was  m  ,re  definite  and  absolute  durinjr 
the  few  years  succeedin^^   the  Crimean  War,  wliich 
liad  revealed  to  France  the  feeblenessof  our  militarv 
establishment. 

r  mention  these  contin^n-ncies  for  another  reason 
For  many  years  past,  a  f.-w  far-.eein-  enthusiasts 
have  laboured  unceasin<r|y  to  bi-in^^  home  to  the 
people  of  the  Empire  the  importance  of  preparin.^  that 
Empire  as  a  distinct  unit,  against  attack  from  an v 
foreio:n  combination.  For  thirty-two  years  Captain 
Sir  John  Colombhas  lifted  up  his  voice,  and,  enforc 
ing  his  lesson  by  unanswerable  ar<ruments  based  on 
the  fulness  of  his  knowledge,  has  begged  his  fellow 
countrymen  tlie  Empire  over,  to  stami  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  and  by  united  action  and  common  help  to 
make  themselves  invulnerable  against  attack.     Sir 
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Jolin  Coloml)  lius  ofroursc  had  many  f<'l low-workers 
in  thosph'tulid  ciimpiiii^n  li»(  has  wa«,'('(|  a^rainst  tlio 
sloth fuliioss  and  A//Wa/</?>,'  of  the  people  and   the 
governments  of  the  various    parts  of  the  Empire  ; 
the  names  of  Sir  Charles  Nugent,  Lord  Urussev,  Mr.' 
T.  A.  IJrassey,  Mr.  .Arnold  Fc^rster,  Admiral  Colomb, 
General  Sir   IJevan   Edwards.  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkin- 
son, Mr.  II.  \\.  Wilson  ami  Mr.  Arnold  White,  leap 
to  the  mind.     And  as  ccmcerning  the  w  lioletiuestion, 
naval   and   military  defence,  the  name  of  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  must  be  inclu<led.     I  have  heard  the 
Duke  over  and  over  again,  speak  in  words  of  solemn 
warning  of  the  dangers  t)f  relying  upon  our  armv 
and  navy  as  al)solute  guarantees  against  invasion. 
His  iioyul  Highness  has  always  insisted  that  it  was 
a  question  of  being  prepared  to  pay,  either  in  one's 
proper  person,  or  in  money,  to  obtain  that  .security 
for  the  Empire  so  necessary  to  its  he.ilthv  life.     "  If 
you  live  in  security,"  he  has  said,  "  you  can  do  any- 
thing  you  like— who:  lier  it  Ij  in  commerce  cr  trade 
or  manufacture."     Rut   as  I   have   said.  Sir   John 
Colomb  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  protagonist 
of  this  movement.     I  have   in    mind  a  memorable 
address  read  by  Sir  .loim  Colomb  before  the  Royal 
United    Service  Institution,  to  an    audience  which 
included   the    Prince   of   Wales  and    the    Duke  of 
Cambridge.     It  was  then  that  the  Duke  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  words  (juoted  al)ove.     This  was  in  the 
great  Colonial  year,  1.<>SG,  and  this  paper,  while  it 
e))itomised  all  that  Sir  John  had  previously  written 
and   said  on  the  study   of  his   lifetime — Imperial 
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Fodcraiion  fur  naval  and  military  dofcnro— soun(ie<l 
.1  note  which  has  since  echoed  throii^'h  the  h'n^'th 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  the  Ktnpire,  tliat  is  to  sav  ; 
and  will  go  on  soundin-,'  until  (ireat  Hritain  and  her 
liaughter  nations  have  provided  themselves  with  a 
system  of  common  defence  which  shall  render  them 
unassailable. 

Sir  John  Colomb  contended,  and  he  i.,  still  con- 
tend in*,',  that  "all  territories,  all  industries,  all  man- 
ufactures, all  interests  and  all  |)eo|)les  under  our  one 
flaf^  make  up  a  union  of  common  war  risks  a<,'ainst 
which    general  insurance   must  be  paid,    and  joint 
precautions   taken,"    and    that    they  can    only  bo 
met  with  success  by  coiiperation  and  joint  aci  on 
between  the   several  parts  of   the  Emj)ire  upon  a 
settled  system  and  a  developed   plan.     He  pt.ints 
out  that  an  outlying  empire,  with  its  many  hun  Ired 
millions'  worth  of  goods   on    the   sea   during  any 
year,  is  most  directly  concerned   in  the  locking  up 
of  hostile  Meets  on  the  outbreak  of  war.    lie  asks  us 
to  remember  that  the  trade  of  British  North  Amer- 
ica and   South   Africa  together,  was  (ISSH)  about 
equal  to  the  total  trade  of  England  when  St.  Vin- 
cent was  fought:  and    that  the   sea   commerce  of 
Australasia  alone  exceeds  by  tens  of  millions  the  sea 
trade   of  the   United    Kingdom   when    Nelson  tri- 
umphed at  Trafalgar.     The  freedom  of  a  nation's 
fleet  depends  primarily  upon  the  number  and  gen- 
eral distribution  of  ports  available  for  coaling,  dock- 
ing aud   refitting.     It  is   therefore  of   the  utmost 
moment  that  all  British  ports  of  importance,  at 
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lionio  and   aUr  ;a(l,  slioiild    bo  socuro  from  attack. 
TIm'  Kiiipire's  ahiiity  t..  d,,  this  raindlv  is  a  (iuesti<.n 
of  c.K-.|)<Tati.,M   Ixnw.'fu  its  so\(M-al  pkrts,  involvin<r 
joint  expenditure  an<l  conimon  naval  and  military 
r.'sei'ves  of  force  and  of  supplies.     "  Development,"" 
says  Sir  .lolm  ('ol,,mh,"of  tiie  infinite  food-produ'c- 
ino-  capabilities  of  ..iir  Kii.pir,.  b,.y„nd  the  sea,  reallv 
corresponds  to  an  increase  of  our  defensive  power. 
It   may   lor  the  fore<,n,in- reasons  he  considered  as 
part   and   parcel  of  the  cptestion   how  to  secure  a 
maximut'i  of   safety  with  a  minimum  of  naval  ex- 
l)enditure.     Its  .solution  lies  in  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  our  own  colonies,  and  the  cultivation  of  our 
own  landsoversea.  ("o(")peration  ix'tween  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  colonies   to   produce   this   result, 
would  l)e  of  inlinite  advanta«,^e  to  both." 

Sir  J.jhn  Coloinb  very  proper! v  reminds  us  that 
to  hoist  the   Tnion  Jack  on  islands  or  mainland.s 
will   n..t  siidico  us,  if   we  are  not  in  a  jK.sition  to 
pull  down  hostile  lla-s  when   the  dav  of  trouble 
comes,  and  that  this  end  is  to  l)e  gaineJl  onlv  by  co- 
oi)eration,  by    ari-an.i;'ements   made   beforeliand  be- 
tween   the  o-overiiments  of  the  kin.i;(lom  and  the 
over-sea  coloni,-s  in  conjunction  with  the  military 
and  naval  authorities.     Ho  reminds  us  that  while 
most  of  the  ports  of  Australasia  are  secured  against 
sea  attack  by  local  means,  some  of  our  great  com- 
mercial  ports  at  home  are  not ;  and  he  asks  whether 
any  one  is  simple  enough  to  think  that  a  defensive 
sy.stem  adapted    to   (he   ancient   necessities  of  our 
island  cuu  be  effective  when  that  island  has  grown 
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into  an  empire  und  overspread  tiio  world  with  a 
sea  trade  which  represents  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  worUl's  interchange  hy  hind  and  sea,  and 
helpless  shi])s,  carrying  al)out  70  to  so  per  cent. 
of  the  world's  trade,  to  protect  in  tini.'  of  war.     To 

provide,  then,  for  the  elfectivedefence  of  all  this  trade 
and  shipping,  and  for  tiie  coasts-and  the  coasts, 
of  course,  include  the  hint.ihii.ds  of  our  various  coll 
onies  and  depcMidencies— is  a  duty  the  four  hun- 
dred or  so  millions  inhabiting  the' Empire  owe  to 
themselves;  a  duty  which  those  persons  who  are 
able  to  see  farthest  ahead,  and  especi.dly  tliose 
persons  who,  seeing,  are  in  a  [xxsition  to  take  the 
initiative,  owe  to  the  Empire. 

Sir  John  Colond)  remarks  that  since  the  great 
International  Exiiibition  of  ls.">l,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  inaugurate  an  era  of  univer.vd  i)eace,  there 
have  been  numerous  wars,  great  nd  small ;  and  he 
asks  whether  in  these  days,  when  riHe  and  cricket 
matches  are  arranged  between  Eng'and  and  Austra- 
lia au'  l<:ngland  and  Canada,  the  gifts  of  science  are 
only  to  be  applied  for  tiie  purpose's  of  the  cricket 
fiehl  and  riHe  range,  and  to  be  neglected  and  un- 
used for  want  of  such  an  Imperial  system  as  can 
combine  British  power  for  British  protection  in 
war. 

I  have  paraphrased  so  far  as  I  am  able  in  so  small 
a  space,  the  salient  features  of  Sir  John  Colomb's 
propaganda,  because  i.  is  proper  to  give  honour 
where  honour  is  due:  and  although  I  have  not 
done  this  doughty  champion  of  the  imperial  cause 
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full  justice  in  concL-nsing  his  arguments  ?nd  posi- 
tions, still  I  have  done  him  this  much  of  justice  in 
giving  his  i)rogramme  of  work  ami  reforms  as  the 
fans  et  oriyo  of  all  the  other  pronouncements  on  this 
subject  with  which  we  are  now  happily  flooded. 
The  more  workers  tlie  better;  and  assuredly  the 
campaign  has  now  enlisted  many  earnest  workers; 
nor  has  their  work  proved  barren  of  results. 

Some  thirteen  years  ago  Sir  Graham  Berry,  at  that 
time  Agent-(4eneral  for  Victoria,  speaking  on  the 
colonies  in  relation  to  the  Emj)ire,  remarked  that 
at  no  remote  period  little  or  nothing  was  expected 
from  the  colonies  in  the  way  of  local  or  imperial 
defence.     Theoretically  England    undertook  to  de- 
fend  them  against  all  attacks  ;  local  payment  for 
the  use  of  imperial  troops  whilst  stationed  in  the 
colonies,  and  a  few  isolated  and  altogether  insuffi- 
cient attempts  at  harbour  armaments,  constituting 
the  sole  colonial   contributions  to  the  defence  of 
their  own  land.     Sir  William  Jervois's  visit  to  the 
Australasian  colonies,  to  inspect  and  report  upon 
the  defensive  works  necessary  to  place  their  har- 
bours, capitals  and  chief  seacoast  towns  in  a  reason- 
able condition  of  safety,  has  led  to  the  adoption  of 
his  recommendations  by  the  respective  governments. 
A  respectable  fleet  had  even  before  this  visit,  been 
acquired  by  Victoria  for  the  protection  of  the  for- 
tifications, and  for  the  defence  of  Melbourne.     Vic- 
toria   had   spent  large  sums  on   defensive  works, 
amounting  to  £1,1 10,000  for  the  ten  years  between 
1874  and  1884,  while  in  1886  it  was  spending  £250,- 
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:illy  on  defence,  which,  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
.is  equal  to  nearly  £9,0u0,00()  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  otlier  Australasian  gov<;rniiients 
were  also  busy  in  the  same  work,  impelled  to  make 
the  effort  by  reason  of  the  two  dangers  ever  pres- 
ent to  their  minds  :  Attack  from  a  power  or  powers 
with  which  England  m.ight  at  some  time  or  other 
be  at  war,  and  the  menace  constituted  by  the 
occupation  of  neighbouring  islands  by  European 
powers. 

When  the  Australian  governments  agreed  to 
defend  their  own  shores,  and  to  jjrovide  a  navy  for 
that  purpose,  they  were  most  solemnly  warned  bv 
far-siglited  persons  to  look  to  it  that  the  Imperial 
Government,  in  one  of  its  tits  of  economy,  did  not 
make  the  existence  of  this  fleet  an  excuse  for  re- 
ducing the  naval  estimates  ;  a  very  real  danger,  but 
one,  happily,  which  so  far  has  been  safely  circum- 
vented. Colonel  E.  T.  II.  llutton,  in  spealdngsome 
months  since  (April  ID,  ISOS)  at  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  on  a  cooperative  system  for  the  defence  of 
the  Empire,  startled  his  hearers  by  announcing  that 
the  Australian  colonies  in  particular,  relying  upon  an 
unguarded  statement  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
which,  by  the  way,  he  afterward  explained  away,  but 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  the  Mother  Country 
made  herself  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the 
whole  Empire  against  attack  by  sea,  had  disposed  of 
come  of  their  ships  of  war  and  reduced  their  local 
naval  forces.  There  was  very  little  justification  for 
this  disquieting  statement ;  and  signs  are  not  wantino- 
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that  this  retrogressive  policy  was  n.erelv  the  result  ..f 
tlie  sNying  back  of   the  iH-ndulu...,  or  to  chan-e  the 
inetapho,.    to  that  cooling  down  of  patriotic  ardour 
I'H.l    watchfulness    with     which     we  are    onlv    too 
i'i'""ar  in  tlie  Tnited  King.ion,.     The  sphn.iid  way 
in  which  the  AustnUasian  coh,nies  have  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Motherland  ,n   the  suppression  of 
the   Africander  conspiracy  in   Her  Majestv's  South 
African  Kinpire,  shows  that  they  are  just  i.s  keen  to 
uphold  the  cause  of  liritish  iMiprriaiism,  or  in  other 
words,  liee(h.,n,  in  a  colony  remote  from  their  own 
shoivs  as  they  are  in  the  protection  of  those  shores- 
for  ,11  tins  connection,  Sir  AV.  Lvne,  Premier. .f  \ew 
South  A\  ales,  has  declared  that"ll,at  colour  is  in  -i 
)ett<.r  state  of  defence  than  ever  it  was,  .iJspite  the 
larn-e  contingent  of   vohinteers  whicl,   had  o-one  to 
South    Africa,    since   the    martial    ar,Iour°of  the 
l)eople  has  been  stimulated,  an.!  hundreds  of  voun- 
men  are  submitting  themselves  to  militarv  drill       " 
It  has  been  too  hastily  assumed   that  'the  unani- 
mous \ote  of  £-;;(i,(.(.,.  annuallv  i)v  the  Cape  Parlia 
ment  for  the  maiut.'nance  of  a  battle-ship,  mav  be 
taiven    as   an    indication    of    the    lovaltv   of   Cano 
(  olony  as  a  whole.     [  have  repeated'ly  pointed  out 
elsewhere  that  such  a  belief  is  uuhappilv  (,uite  in- 
julmissible;  an.l  could  only  be  entertained  bv  persons 
imperfectly    ac.piaiuted    with    Cape    politic      The 
great  inajority  of   the  members  of  the    Afriran.ler 
l.omi  have  aspirations  toward  a  Cnited  South    \fri 
c-an  Republic  ;  but  they  are  exceedinglv  anxious  to 
retain  the  protection  of  the  UritisL  Meet,  b.arii,..  thut 
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eral possible  Eui-(,|)ean  powers  were  JJritisli  protection 
witlidrawn.  This  consideration,  together  with  their 
inbred  love  of  throwing  dusi  in  the  eves  of  (4reat 
liritaiii,  explair     the  Africander  I5ond  vote. 

AVcre  space  e.astic,  I  should  like  to  examine  here 
sonie  of  those  ingenious  schemes  for  coiiperative  im- 
perial defence  which  have  been  put  forth  from  time 
to  time.     Colonel  Ilutton's    scheme,    l)efore    men- 
tioned, takes  as  its  guiding  principles  that  mutual 
defence  be  guaranteed  by  one  and  all  parts  alike  of 
the  Empire  ;  British  supremacy  at  sea  being  main- 
tamed  i)y   the  Imperial  (Government,  and  Tastlv  a 
bold  and  pleasing  proposition— which  in  these  davs  of 
waiting  until  we  are  attacued,  is  most  refreshinr^— 
Colonel  Uutton  has  the  hardihcwd  and  patriot isin  to 
contend  that  the  true  defence  ..f  the  Empire  mav  be 
best  served  by  a  vigorous  offensive— that  hostilities 
should  be  forced  upon  the  enemies  of  the  British  Em- 
l)ire,  and  the  issue  fought  out  ui)on  other  than  British 
soil.     These  are  seasonable  v.-ords  just  now,  when 
we  need  to  put  our  foot  down  ih  Persia,  China  and 
Morocco. 

Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  a  politician  who  docs  not 
mince  his  words  in  cmdenaning  the  backwardness 
of  the  colonies  in  coming  f,.i-ward  to  do  th.-ir  fair 
share  of  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  complains  that 
the  people  of  the  Fnited  Kingdom  spend  r.2  per  cent 
of  their  national  income  in  providing  for  imperial 
d.'fence,  whereas  Que.nsland  spends  one  per  v<'ut. 
To  suppose,  he  urges,  that  Australia  is  making  ade^ 
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cjiiate  preparution  for  war  by  Cfrtablishing  a  camp 
and  pleasant  suburban  picnic  is  an  absurdity.  Of 
course  tlie.se  views  are  advanct.'d  in  too  extreme  a 
way,  anil  have  been  put  out  oi  court  by  recent 
events.  l>ut  I  confess  I  liave  considerable  sym- 
pathy with  them.  "We  have  made  the  colonies  a 
present  of  the  Crown  Lands,  and  granted  them 
representative  government ;  but  in  return  several 
important  groui)s,  as  we  have  already  seen,  per- 
sistently shut  out  the  over-crowiled  inhabitants 
of  tliese  islands,  who  are  ta.xed  heavily  to  de- 
fend these  hinds  from  the  clutches  of  continental 
grabbers,  which  in  dog-in-the-manger  fashion  they 
refuse  to  open  to  English  settlers.  Colonists  have, 
however,  a  ])artial  reply  to  criticism  of  the  Arnokl 
Forster  l)rand.  They  contend  that  in  South  Africa 
and  Xew  Zealand,  for  instance,  they  have  done 
enough  for  the  Empire  in  wresting  those  lands  from 
savages.  In  Canada,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  and  General 
Laurie  are  never  tired  of  reminding  home  Enji'lish- 
men  that  in  buiUling  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
Canada  has  indirectly  contributed  toward  the  de- 
fence of  the  Empire.  It  has  always  .seemed  to  me 
that  this  argument  is  a  little  too  far-fetched,  see- 
ing that  the  bulk  of  the  money  for  that  magnificent 
enterprise  was  subscribed  by  metropolitans.  English- 
men living  in  the  British  Isles,  and  that  the  under- 
taking has  proved  to  bean  exceedingly  remunerative 
one  for  Canada  antl  Canadians.  A[)art  from  these 
considerations,  the  contention  is  a  fanciful  one. 
Great  Britain  might  as  well  excuse   herself  fronx 
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direct  contributions  to  iini)erial  defence  on  the  score 
that  the  linking  of  London  and  Liverjjool  by  niii- 
W'uy,  a  work  of  obvious  strategical  importance,  lias 
bought  for  her  a  measure  of  immunity  from  the 
pecuniary  obligations  for  imperial  defence. 

These   quibbles  are,   however,  to   be   deprecated. 
If  they  were  not  constantly  discussed,  I  should  not 
have  introduced  them.     The    real  reason  why    the 
colonies  have  not  as  yet  made   a   more  direct  and 
substantial  contribution  toward  imperial  defence,  .s 
a  very   simple   one.     The   colonies   have  re.izarded 
Great  Britain  as  a  rich  and  powerful  jiarent,  (luite 
able  and  willing  to  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  her  children. 
The  sons  of  wealthy  parents  rarely  show  eagerness 
,  to  contribute  to  their  own  maintenance,  and  com- 
monly  defer  doing  so,  until  they  are  plainly    told 
that  it  is   expected   of    them.     It    does   not    come 
into  their  heads  to  make    the    first    move  in  that 
direction.      Why  on   earth    should  it?      The    pro- 
cesses  of  money-making  are  not  exhilarating,  save 
in  the  case  of  those  persons  who,  born  without  mcmev, 
find   the  excitement  of  winning  it  an  amusement 
and  stimulus  Avhich  compensates  them  for  the  work 
and  turmoil  involved.     The  colonies  are  like  sj>oiled 
sons  of  fortune.     They  will  not  accept  responsibility 
spontaneously.     But  when  they  come  to  understand, 
as   they   are    amply   proving  they  are   coming   to 
understand,   that   the   strain   of   upholding   single- 
handed   this   enormous    Empire,    is   pressing   very 
heavily  on  the  Parent  land,  and  that  the  taxpayer 
in  the  British   Isles    is   beginning  to  ask   himself 
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■why  he  shouUl  l)i' taxed  exclusively  to  ])ay  for  tho 
■uj)l<eep  of  tile  Empire,  while  Kiigli.sli  folk  across 
the  seas  far  more  pi-osperous  than  himself  «,'o  scot 
free,  then  they  will  come  for\var<l  voluntarily,  and 
insist  upon  taking  theii-  fair  share  of  the  common 
pecuniary  burthen.  AVhal  they  have  done  in  send- 
ing  their  s(jns  to  tiH-ht  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  imperial  troops  in  South  Africa,  is  an  earnest 
of  this. 

It  must  not  be  su[)posed,  however,  that  so  far  as 
the  local  military  and  naval  defence  of  the  colonies 
fftes,  colonists  have  l)een  altogether  neglectful.  The 
Earl  of  Xorthbrook  stat('d  in  the  Lords  the  other 
<lay,that  the  Militia  Law  of  (Queensland,  Canada,  and 
other  self-governing  colonies  was  based  on  compul- 
sory service.  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Chamberlain 
made  the  following  statement  in  the  House  of  Com- 
inons  :— "  In  Canada  the  Militia  roll  includes  all  male 
inhabitants  between  IS  and  ♦ioyears  wIkj  are  liritish 
subjects,  and  not  especially  exempted.  The  Militia 
might  be  called  out  for  active  service  either  within 
or  without  Canada.  In  Cape  Colony  the  Burgher 
force  includes  all  males  between  18  and  50,  with 
certain  exemptions,  and  might  be  called  out  for 
service  in  the  colony  or  beyond  the  borders.  The 
defence  forces  of  South  Australia,  Queensland  and 
Tasmania  include  all  British  male  inhabitants  be- 
tween the  ages  of  IS  and  ■^r^  years  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  18  and  OO  iti  (Queensland,  and  is  and  55 
years  in  Tasmania,  and  they  are  liable  to  serve  in 
any  part  of  A-stralia  or  Tasmania.     The  New  Zea- 
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land  ^[ilitiii  consists  of  all  male  iiiliabitants  betwoon 
17  and  5:>  years,  and  is  liabl*;  for  sorvi(!o  in  tin- 
colony,  (-'onipuisory  powers  in  those  colonies  are 
not  enforced  ;  only  those  who  volunteered  i)ein<,' called 
out  fortrainin-,'."  The  significance  of  this  statement 
is  to  be  found  in  its  last  sentence.  Tlie.se  Militia 
laws  are  purely  technical  and  academic  ;  and  excel- 
lent  as  they  are  in  estal)lisliini,^  the  principle  of  coin- 
l)ulsory  service,  are  practically  a  dead  letter.  It  has 
been  found  best  in  the  Australasian  colonies  to  re- 
tain a  small  permanent  force  to  man  the  fortili- 
cation.s,  and  keep  the  aniiaiiients  therein  in  a  state  of 
efficiency,  arul  to  rely  on  tiiese  as  a  nucleus  of  the 
main  body  of  Australian  forces  which  "  consists  of 
volunteer.s,"  to  (piote  Mr.  Coghlan's  official  hand- 
book, "  enrolled  under  a  system  of  partial  i)ayment, 
which  atTords  an  effective  defence  force  withf)Ut  the 
disadvantages  and  expense  of  a  standing  army." 
Only  in  Xew  Z(>aland  is  the  volunteer  system  the 
mainstay  of  defence  ;  for  in  most  of  the  provinces 
"  tlie  service  of  those  who  are  j>urely  volunteers  is 
discouraged." 

From  the  tables  prepared  by  Captain  Banbury, 
R.A.,  given  in  an  appendix  to  a  ])aper  read  by 
Col.  John  T.  Owen,  l)efore  the  lioyal  Colonial  In- 
stitute in  1800,  it  would  seem  that  the  aggregate 
forces  for  the  three  great  groups  of  colonies,  the 
Canadian  Dominion,  the  South  Afi'ica  colonies  and 
Australasia,  amounted  in  that  year  to  7s,ori(»  officers 
and  men,  which  if  one  added  the  f.jrces  of  the 
smaller  colonies  came  up  to  a  total  of  S3,00o  men 
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of  ill!  anus.  Tliosc  forros  are  thus  diviilod  :  For 
CiUiada  tlic  total  is  j^ivfii  at  .'{S,2;JS,  exclusive  of  Iiii- 
perial,  staff  and  otlier  otliceis  ;  for  Australasia  32,- 
nl!«,  cadet.  cori)s  and  rilb- elid)s  omitted  ;  for  South 
Africa  »s71<',  exclusive  of  Ini|)erial,  staff  and  other 
otHeers. 

These  ligures  standing  alone,  though  fairly  accu- 
rate as  regards  to-day — I  will  deal  with  the  altera- 
tions in  thcMi  i)rese"tlv --are  somewhat  misleadintr 
unh'ss  examined  .1  d<'(ined.  Take  the  case  of 
South  Africa.  Thi-f>ugliout  the  present  war,  many 
enquiries  liave  been  made  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  Cape  ^founted  Rifles,  a  force  numl)ering  up- 
wards of  soo  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the 
last  session  of  the  Cape  ]*arliament  (ISlMt)  the  Afri- 
cander Bond,  which  is  in  ])ower,  actually  had  the 
effrontery  to  reduce  the  vote  for  the  force  by  as 
many  tliousands  of  pounds  as  to  practically  render 
it  non-existent.  I  remember  calculating  at  the  time, 
that  the  saving  on  this  count  would  more  than  cover 
the  vote,  £'30,000  ])er  annum,  for  the  navy  ;  or  in 
other  words,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  the  reduction 
was  for  upwards  of  £4o,(M)0.  Meanwhile  the  forma- 
tion of  Rifle  Clubs,  almost  entirely  composed  of  up- 
country  farmers,  in  other  words  disloyal  and  conspir- 
ing Dutchmen,  was  encouraged  by  the  Africander 
Ministry.  Significant  enougii  !  I  find  that  in  1S9»;, 
the  last  year  in  which  statistics  are  available  to  me, 
the  authorised  strength  of  the  Volunteer  and  Cadet 
Corps  of  Cape  Colony  was  0,865  men,  while  the  ac- 
tual total  was   lUUO  less  than  that  number.    Of 
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C'liirso  to-d  V  tlio  furcu  is  tioiililc  if  not  tn'l)lt»  tlio 
iil)oV(>  total;  tor  at  last  frcsii  volitiitct  r  cuips  iiave 
hocn  and  ire  bi'injr  fiii-.tlk'd,  Itiit  it  is  known  luat  the 
Cape  rrcin  I'T,  Mr.  Sclii-<'iiii-r,  j,nvin<,'  as  his  justilica- 
tioM  thf  lisk  of  provoking;  civil  war  in  the  Colonv, 
<lis(onra^n'd,  if  h,>  did  iu,i  a<'tnally  projiildt,  the  cn- 
listnicnt  of  voliini.crs.  It  is  a  fact,  ihon^^^ii,  as  Mr. 
(/Iiaiiihcrlaiti  st  itcd,  and  on<'  i.iat  must  not  he  lost 
si^lit  of,  that  tn-i'ry  aiii<'-i)(Klic<|  man  in  the  Colonv 
Ix'twctM  'liu  ag.  -,of  is  and  ."^lO  is  liaMc,  ou  an  onn-r- 
poncy,  1  military  SI  ivico.  between  l^UMand  I^IK'), 
durini,'  th.-  Kiiodi  >  Ministry,  th.-rc  had  l)ccn  a  steady 
increase  in  the  volunteei  force:  the  fljrures  l)ein<' 
.or  the  Cape  'titles,  47'.»,  t;5»j  and  741  respectively, 
ii   (1  for  the  Cape  I'olice  !)t;i,  l,ir,n  and  \,2*'>'2. 

It  is  impossil-le  to  say  with  certainty  what  the  ac- 
tual volunteer  force  of  the  Colony  of  Natal  isa;  this 
moment;  hut  it  must  i)e  far  above  the  figures  given 
in  ls',»7,  when  the  Mounted  Police  numl)en  1  about 
2t!o  officers  and  men.  md  the  Volunteer  <  'orps  nearly 
2.<i(M»  ofiicers  and  men.  Natal  has  sho  vn  the  fine 
stuff  British  colonists  are  made  of;  and  at  the 
time  of  writing  it  may  be  confident]  v  assert  'd  that 
a  very  high  percentage  of  tli  n  nhood  of  the 
Colony  is  in  the  field,  fighting  against  J.  ubert  and 
his  army. 

The  latest  figures  available  for  the  seven  colonies 
of  Australasia  (isitT,  give  the  total  at  about  ii8,(i(iO, 
including  civilian  rifie  clubs,  and  naval  volunteer 
artillery;  but  not  intluding  the  Cadet  Corps,  consist- 
ing of  youths  attem.ing  school,  who,  to  quote  Mr. 
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Coglilan,  ;ir.' *•  taii^riit    ti,.'   us.- ..f  ;,niis  so  as   to   lit 
tlifin.  .Ill   rcafliiMi,r  i„;,„i„M)(|,  lui-   takin;^- a  palii-tir 
slian;  ill  tlic  (Icfi'nco  of  their  coiiiitrv."     In  \> 
a  iiir<'tin«,' of  tiic   Royal  Coloiual    Iii'sl  it  ill.',  >      Vii. 
Samuel,    for    many    years  Atr"'rit-<ienerai   f.  w 

South  Wales,   stated    that    he  had   r.'ad   in   a  ueus- 
paper  that  .Mt.dud  men  were  encam|.ed  within  a  few 
iiiil.'s  (.f  Sydney  for  Kaster  man.eiivres.     This  ohser- 
vati<;n  ev(.ked    from  (Jeneral    Sir    Ilenrv    Xoruian 
the  n'ply  that  the  total  force  uhidi  could  l,e  ^r,,i  to- 
J,'ether   in    the   cami)   from   the  who|(>  of   Australia 
would  not  ai)|)roacii5(),(Hii)men  ;  while  he(|uestioned 
wiiether  there  wore  arms  for  that  numl)er.     In  anv 
oase,  whau'vor    the  actual    force,    oacii    Au.>tralian 
colony    has  supplie.i  a    iMai,rni(lcent  contino-ent   f.f 
linely  huilt  and  trained  men  for  the  armv  in  South 
Africa;  and  they  have  already  ,|,„„.  splendid  service 
there.     Those  who  saw  the  Xew  South  Wales  Lan- 
cors,  when  they  visited  this  country,  and  we  mav 
accept  them  us  a  sample  of  the  whole,  felt  conthient 
that  the  Australian  contin,i,'ents  would  oive  a  good 
account  (.f  themselves.     And  they  have  given  it 

As  to  Canada,  it  would  seem  from  die  ollicial  re- 
turns that  the  sedentary  militia,  whicli  is  stated  by 
C.^h^ne!  Walker  J^)\.•ell,  in  his  article  on  "The  Mili- 
tia System  of  Canada"  ("Canada:  An  Kncvclo- 
pa'dia  "),  to  have  hecMi  with  the  active  militia  (;04,(ios 
men  in  isTl.when  Fenian  invasions  were '-opeatedlv 
threatened,  still  exists  on  i)aper.  In  anv  case,  all  men 
up  to  the  age  of  Co  are  technically  liahle  to  militarv 
service.     la  Great  Uiutaiu  the  idea  is  prevalent  that 
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tlif  ( 'an.i'liim  Militia,  iminbt'rs  soiiiftliiii":  lil»«'  tlirrp. 
<|iiart»'i's  «)!'  a  iiiiliinii  incii.  Tliis  sf(|riilai'v  militia 
was  I'.. fined  ill  l^."t|.  In  l"-t;i  the  activ  .•  militia  was 
ll.!"">2  ami  in  l^t\:\,  25,tHMi.  In  l>t;'.t,  the  n-n^ular 
army,  wiiicli  stood  at  l;',l>^5  nu'ii,  was  diminislird  i»v 
.'i,.")'.l2  iiu'ii.  Ill  l^^'.t,  tli(!  artivi'  militia.  nuiiilH'fi'd 
;!7,174;in  l^'.i-J.  :!;,•; i:; ;  in  IMtl,  ;!n,(i.'>4.  Tin*  num- 
bers lor  !>'.•'.»  l'.'<»i)  lire  <4;ivcn  as  t'ollows  :  i'miiaiicnl 
militia,  '.•'^•i  iiifii  ;  active  militia,  ;it;,ti:>ii  men,  and  the 
e.\|ietise  of  maintenanee  at,  ri>iie;lil\ ,  1 . 7"". "< '"dollars. 
Canada  possesses  a  very  <;ood  military  colleef  at 
Kinj'ston,  ami  a  niimher  of  commissions  in  tlu,>  reir- 

o  try 

ular  uriiiy  are  Ldven  to  ca<lets  wlio  iiave  j)asse(l 
tliroiiir'i  tli.it  collei^o.  It  is  jiroposed  to  increase  tliis 
nuinher.  I  lielii>ve  I  am  ri^lit  in  saying  that  the 
battalions  Canada  has  s(»nt  to  coiiperate  with  the 
Imperial  troo])s  in  South  Africa,  wen;  not  composed 
mainly  of  existing;  jiiilitia  re<:imetits,  but  were  re- 
cruited specially  in  the  Dominion. 

With  the  military  forces  of  the  smaller  colonies, 
I  need  not  deal  ;  but  I  may  say  that  on  the  whole, 
considerin>;  all  the  conditions,  the  fact  that  our  col- 
onies ])ossess  somethiii",''  like  S(>,(MMI  re<^iilar  troops, 
or  militia,  perhaps  I  should  say,  is  a  highly  creditable 
one.  That  Canada,  which  inlTTGand  again  in  1S12 
made  such  splendid  exertions  to  preserve  its  inde- 
pendence and  its  connection  with  the  British  Crown, 
still  thinks  more  of  her  land  than  of  her  sea  de- 
fences, still  has  an  eye  on  the  possible  attention  of 
too  pressing  a  character  on  the  part  of  her  southern 
neighbour,  is  not  surprising.     Canada  lias  done  com- 
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l)iir;itively  little  toward  providing  for  coast  defences, 
and  notiiing  in   tlie  direclion  of  founding  a  navv. 
This  shows  that  tlie  most  imjiortant  over-sea  province 
of  the  Knipire  still  looks  to  the  ^'other  Country  for 
protection  against  European  aggression.     So  in  the 
main  do  all  the  other  colonies,  though  Australasia  is 
doing  her  part  in  her  own  v.aters,  a  stijjulation  as 
concerning  the  employment  of  her  fleet  to    which 
she  would  scarcely  adhere  could  lu-r  navy  be  matio 
more  effective  against  the  en.Muies  of  tlie  Empire 
elsewhere  ;  Un\  as  Sir  (iraham  B  Try  said  some  years 
ago,  who  can  estimate  the  loss  involved,  not  only 
to  Australia   but  to  the  whole  Empire,   in  ever  so 
brief  a  period  of  disaster,  to  the  Impeiial  navy  ?  Any 
amount  of  money  timely  expended  in  preparation, 
would  be  insignificant  compared  with  this  jiossible 
calamity.     The  action  of  Australasia  in  contributing 
as  she  does  £J2»1,00(»  yearly  for  the  maintenance  of 
five  fast  cruisers  and  two  torpedo  gunboats  in  Aus- 
tralasian waters,  is  therefore  much  to  be  applauded. 
This  brings  me  back  to  the  point  from  which  I 
started.     I  have  shown  how  radical  the  change  has 
been  in  the  British  navy  during  the  last  few  years 
of  the  century.     In  1885-0  we  expended  £]  2,060,5«;9 
..pon  it.     We  now  spend  something  like  double  that 
amount,  exclusive  of  supjilemental  estimates,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  have  come  to  stay.     It  is  a  ]iity  that 
we  should  have  to  sound  the  alarum  periodicallv  in 
order  to  get  the  navy  into  anything  near  a  reason- 
able condition  of  invulnerability.     I  cannot  say  that 
I  think  we  are  in  that  reasonable  condition  at  this 
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moment.  Sir  diaries  Dilke  says  that  the  enormous 
expense  of  our  navy  and  army  would  have  frightened 
our  ancestors.  I  low  so  ?  lie  forgets  that  an  infinite- 
ly poorer,  and  much  smaller  population  spent  some- 
thing like  £1,000,()(»0,(»00,  exclusive  of  the  debt  in- 
curred, between  1793  and  1815  on  the  Great  War. 

In  any  case  we  now  get  better  value  for  our  money. 
Periodically  we  are  made  to  rub  our  eyes  at  reve- 
lations of  jobljery,  carelessness  and  tlie  rest  in  regard 
to  the  navy,  its  architecture,  its  equipment  and  its 
administration;  the  alleged  purloining  of  the  code  of 
signals  being  the  last  great  scandal.  "What  has  oc- 
curred in  regard  to  our  War  Office  lately,  naturally 
makes  us  suspicious  and  anxious  r  garding  the 
Admiralty.  But  as  touching  these  scandals  and 
lapses,  does  any  one  suppose  that  if  as  full  a  light 
played  on  the  French  and  Ilussian  navy  as  plays 
on  ours,  either  would  be  found  to  be  freer  from 
offence?  Our  naval  architects  and  engineers  strain 
every  nerve  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  The 
French  are  for  the  moment  ahead  of  us  in  the  mat- 
ter of  submarine  boats,  though  the  advantage  is 
a  disputed  one.  Nor  must  we  forgot  the  vast 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  manning 
the  fleet.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century  im- 
pressment was  general ;  and  often  enough  jirisoners 
were  liberated  from  capti\  ity  to  serve  on  board  His 
Majesty's  ships.  As  in  the  army,  thejH/miuiel  of  the 
service  has  greatly  improved.  The  men  are  better 
paid,  clothed  and  fed ;  better  cared  for  generally. 
In  sickness  they  are  tenderly  nursed,  in  health  they 
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aiv  trc.'.t.Ml  ;is  intplliVont  human  beings,  rcrjiiiriim- 
liinii.ui.-  M.iisKlenition  .-ind  rational  amuseniont.  We 
have  an  ctrectivo  naval  rcsorvo.  a  lino  body  of  artil- 
lery vol'intm-s,  and  adniiniblo  trainin-  ships.  Tlie 
instruction  of  officers  has  advanced  considerabl  v  •  bnt 
the  number  of  officers  ami  men  is  insufficient.'  The 
improvement  in  technical  matters  may  be  left  to  the 
author  of  the  volume  dealing  with  this  subject.  All 
the  world  knows  they  have  been  stupendous. 

Great  as  has  been  the  improvement  in  the  j>erso7i. 
nel  and  viatrrld  of  our  army  and  navy  during  the 
century,  and  decided  as  the  i)rogress  during  the" past 
quarter  of  a  century  toward  an  organised  system  of 
imperial  defence,  there  is  still  much  to  be  accom- 
plished.    Throughout  the  century  an  absurd  jeal- 
ousy—apart  from  the  cpiestion  of  loaves  and  fishes 
from  which  point  of  view  the  jealousy  is  lamentable' 
though  scarcely  absurd— has  existo.l   between  the 
army  and  navy,  a  jealousy  which  has  often  paralvswl 
action,  and  prevented   progress,  resulting  in   both 
services  suffering.*     As  a  private  matter  they  de- 
served to  suffer;  but,  unfortunately,  the  public  has 
been  exposed  to  serious  risks  in  consequence  of  this 
game  of  cross  purposes.     It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
recent  years  have  seen  an  abateuKmt  of  this  ii-is- 
chievous  rivalry,  and  that  healthy  emulation  is  tak- 
ing its  place.     Nothing  could  tend  so  materially  to 
obliterate  the  scandal  altogether,  as  the  federation 
of  all  our  defensive-oilensive  forces  throughout  tho 
Empire. 

*  Tlie  snubbing  of  the  Royal  Mari..es,  a  most  useful  service. 
IS  aiuther  scandal. 
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Our  various  trade  routes  represent  sometliing  like 
90,000  miles  of  coiniiiunication  ;  aud  in  tlieir  defence 
we  need  aioro  ccjaling  stations,  even  if  l)y  haj)j)v  ac- 
cident we  have  possessed  oiirselvi'.s  of  the  bare  niini- 
nuni  es^ontial  for  our  i)urpose.  <  )ur  Mediterranean 
route  to  India  gives  us  e(jaling  stalioiis  at  (iiljraltar, 
Malta,  Cvjjrus,  the  Suez  Canal  and  Aden.  Vet 
during  the  eentury  we  have  heartl  the  jug-jug  cry 
that  (iibraltar  should  be  given  up  to  Spain.  FiT- 
tunate.y  we  may  hope  that  we  have  heard  the  last 
of  thip  ^ni  uental  nonsense.  Our  route  to  India 
via  the  Cape  gives  several  houses  of  call  on  tlie  West 
Coast;  a  fact  which  ouglit  in  itself  to  silence  tiioso 
superlicial  critics  wlio  ask  why  we  should  retain 
these  fever-haunted  shores.  It  is  certainly  unfor- 
tunate tliat  we  allowed  France  to  take  Madagascar, 
which  really  »vas  ours  In*  all  moral  right,  and  was 
as  clearly  a  natural  appanage  of  our  Soutli  African 
Empire.  We  have  now  only  Mauritius  and  its  de- 
pendencies, certain  small  islands  scattered  over  tiie 
Indian  Ocean,  between  the  Cape  and  our  Indian 
Empire,  though  in  this  connection  Zanzibar  must 
not,  of  course,  be  forgotten. 

I  must  say  in  conclusion  that  the  serious  struggle 
in  which  we  are  now  enmiyed  with  the  rebellious 
Boers  of  South  Africa,  has  administered  n  much 
needed  tonic  and  stimulant  to  our  countrymen  the  Em- 
pire over.  It  has  brought  the  pe<)[)le  to  look  at,  and 
to  begin  to  understand,  thos(;  far-reaching  cpiestions 
of  imperial  safety  and  national  insuranc(>,  which  the 
lew  have  seen  and  understood  for  years,  and  have 
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vainly  striven  to  impress  upon  their  fello\v -citizens. 
The  supineness  which  formerly  characteriiea  the 
introduction  to  a  mixed  company  uf  such  matters  as 
imperial  <lefence,  has  o-iven  place  to  a  healthy  inter- 
est; and  as  the  century  closes,  \v(.  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  the  recognition  d'  those  dangers  to  our  corporate 
existence  and  continued  prosperity  which  have 
hitherto  been  dismissed  as  the  nervous  spasms  of 
tiie  alarmist.  With  the  recognition  of  these  dangers 
is  coming  a  determined  resolution  to  face  them.  It 
may,  let  us  hope,  be  safely  assumed  that  we  mean 
henceforth  to  meet  our  enemies  in  the  gate. 
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I  has  ippened,  and  tli  re  is  a  certain  irony  of 
fate  about  tfie  c  'umstance,  that  the  hist  few  months 
of  the  penultimate  year  of  the  century,  and  the 
earlier  months  of  the  latest  year  of  all,  have  seen 
the  British  Empire  in  the  throes  of  a  struggle  with 
the  Boer  .iepublics  of  South  Africa,  of  such  unex- 
pected difficulty  and  duration,  that  at  one  time  it 
was  not  possible  for  the  informed  Bnton,  however 
self-respecting,  to  feel  sure  of  the  ultimate  issue. 
Failure  to  bring  these  petty  communities — it  is  ab- 
surd to  call  them  states — to  absolute  and  complete 
submission,  meant  and  means,  the  breiik  up  and  ruin 
of  the  Empire,  by  which  I  would  say  that  the  Em- 
])ire,  as  a  distinct  entity,  could  never  survive  the 
blow,  moral  and  material,  of  such  a  confession  of 
weakness.  The  full  appreciation  of  this  fact  was 
somewhat  late  in  coming,  but  it  has,  perhaps  we  may 
say.  come  now  ;  but  so  far  as  my  particular  duty  is 
concerned,  this  unhappy  contest,  with  its  humili- 
ating I  ale  of  errors  of  omission  and  commission,  and 
its  revelation  of  incompetence  in  high  places,  has 
greatly  complicated  my  tasl<>  since,  before  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  and  action  on  the  part  of 
the  metropolis  and  the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  had 
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stiiruiied  til..'  back  uf  the  (iovertniiont,  it  was,  us  I 
havo  said,  impossible  for  the  most  ardent  believer 
in  the  I5riti.-,li  lace  and  the  I5ritish  Empire  to  feel 
entire  contidence  as  to  the  future.     Kv.m  now  it  is 
impossible  to  feel  certain  as  to  the  morrow.     Kverr 
•  lay  made    it  more  and  more  obvious  that  the  French 
were  spoihn^r  f„r  a  liyiit,  the  military  party  appar- 
ently deterred    from   throwing-  t|,,\vn    the  gauntlet 
only  by  considerations  of  an  immediately  prudential 
character  as  touching  tin-  welfare  of  tiie  Exhibition, 
Jind  by  the  fact  that  the  conspiracy  to  undermine  the 
power  of  the  Shereef  in  ^[orocco  is  not  y.-t  ripe. 
We  were,  too,  face  to  face  with  that  other  cnispiraey 
of  the  Africander  IJond  and   its  English  allies,  the 
Little  Englanders  and  (\)iicili;.tion  Committees   the 
men  really  responsibh;  for  the  war,  and  who  are  now 
working  in  unison  to  rob  the   British  Empire  of  the 
fruits  of  its  serious  .sacrilices  in  men  and  in  treasure. 
As  to  the  aforesaid  mistakes  of  omission  and  com- 
mission in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  I  have  already,  in 
previous  chapters,  said  what  was  necessary.       I  have 
only  to  add  here  that  although  I  am  writing  before 
the  war  has  been  brought  to  a  close,  and  bef.jre  the 
publication  of  an  authoritative  announcement  on  the 
part  of  the  (iovernnient  as  to  the  terms  of  the  final 
settlement,  I  am  inwardly  convinced  that  our  rulers 
are  of  the  same  miml  as  the  vast  majority  of  their 
countrymen,  and  are  determined  that  the  best  blood 
of  the  nation  shall  not  be  sacrificed  for  naught;  and 
assuredly  if  any  settlement  were  arrive<l  at  which 
fell  short  of  the  absolute  .submission  and  elimination 
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of  the  Jioer  liepublii's,  tlie  war  would  not  only  bo 
barren  of  beiieticial  results,  but  tbo  prelude  to 
another  bluody  war,  and  only  tuu  [)ussiblu  national 
disaster  in  the  future.* 

The  colunists,  tou,  must  be  considered.  Their 
splendid  services — it  is  scarcely  tou  much  tu  say  that 
they  have  pointed  uut  the  way  to  subdue  the  I!oers 
— outitie  them  to  liie  fullest  consideration.  Woe 
betide  the  Einiiire  if  the  wishes,  the  just  and  legiti- 
mate wishes,  of  the  colonists  are  not  given  the  ut- 
most  measure  of  consideration.  They  would  never 
forgive  the  imperial  authorities  if  there  should  be 
any  paltering  with  the  momentcjus  issues  coming 
up  for  settlement.  Our  failure  to  subdue  the  I'oers 
would  have  meant  a  death-blow  to  the  imperial  idea; 
for  Great  Britain  would  have  no  longer  occupied  the 
])osition,  even,  of  a  lirst-rate  })ower.  Siuularly,  any 
w'eak-kneedness  about  the  settlement  would  mean 
nothing  less.  The  colonies  are  lighting  for  (ireat 
Britain,  not  only  because  blood  is  thicker  than 
water,  but  because  they  regard  (ireat  JU-itaiu  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  AVorld-Em])ire,  grandly  powerful  and 
benignly  beneficent,  an  Empire  to  belong  to  which 
is  an  honour,  and  from  which  they  can  look  for  pro- 
tection in  the  hour  of  their  need  ;  an  Empire  rea<ly 
to  hold  up  the  banner  of  the  British  race  before  the 
whole  world,  and  to  defend  it  where  and  when  it 
shouUl  be  assailed.  Shouhl  they  be  disajipointed  in 
the  Motherland,  sentiments  of  pride  and  affeclioa 

*  Since  tlu>  ,'iliove  w.ts  uiitteii  satisfactory  assurances  liavo 
been  niven  hy  Lor>i  balisbiirv.  an.l  l>v  tlib  votes  at  llu-  i>olls, 
27 
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will  give  place  to  feelin;,rs  „f  disgust  and  contempt. 
Hut  us  I  have  already  said,  with  Lord  Salishurv  at 
the  For.Mgn  Office,  Mr.  Chaniln'riain  at  the  CojJnial 
Oflice,  Sir  Alfred  Alilncr  in  diplomatic  and  Lord 
Kitciieiieiin  luiiiiiuy  cominand  at  the  Cape,  the  most 
appn'h.'nsive  and  nervous  among  us  have  no  cause 
to  fear  for  the  future. 

'Die  value  of  South  Africa  to  the  Empire  is  oh- 
viously  by  no  means  to  be  measured  by  its  individual 
value,  great   and   growing  though    that  value   be. 
Strategically,  geographically  and  commercially  it  is 
the  keystone  of  the  Empire.     It  is  absolute! v  neces- 
sary that  we  should  hold  it,  in  order  to  guard  and 
secure  our  trade  routes  to  India,  Australia,  and  the 
great  and  growing  inter-colonial  trade  between  the 
Cape  and  Canada  on  the  one  hivnd,  and  the  Cape 
and  the  Antipodes  on  the  other.     For  reasons  al- 
ready indicated,  I  have  postponed  dealing  with  the 
rise  and  progress  of  this  great  and  supremely  inter- 
esting dependency  until  the  rest  of  my  task  was  dis- 
charged.     It  happens  that  1  have  been  more  closely 
associated  with  this  portion  o'  ller  Majesty's  Em- 
pire than  any  other;  but  not   'j  •  that  reason,  but 
because  no  student  of  imperial  politics  can  blind 
himself  to  the  fact  that  South  Africa  is  the  pivot  of 
the  whole  system,  I  must  deal,  more  or  less  fully  with 
its  history  during  .he  century,  though  the  feet  that 
the  complete  story  is  in  the  hands  of  the  man  of  all 
others  most  competent  to  tell  it,  Professor  Theal, 
relieves  me  from  the  necessity  of  treating  any  issues 
save  those  of  primary  imperial  significance. 
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It  is  ii  curious  fact  that  :ilth(ju;.^li  tlif  area  of  tlie 
British  p]inj)ire  lias  increased  sixfold  during  the 
cetiturv,  almost  all  the  (h'velopments  wliicli  have 
taken  place  since  tlie  vear  isoti  may  be  regarded  as 
expansions  of  the  germs  then  in  existence.  In  other 
words  the  Empire  was  found(!d,  so  far  as  the  nucleus 
of  its  several  great  groups  is  concerned,  prior  to 
ISol.  This  is  true  ut  all  events  of  the  American, 
Asian  imd  Australa.jian  groups;  and  although  it  is 
not  strictly  true  of  the  South  African  colonies,  it 
must  l)e  remembered  that  we  actually  |)ossessed  the 
Cape  of  Gootl  Hope  in  ISol,  for  we  seized  it  in  17t>5 
and  did  not  relintpiish  it  until  isoa,  when  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  we  surrendered 
it  to  the  Batavian  Government.  The  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar practically  put  the  whole  of  the  colonies  held 
by  continental  nations  at  our  mercy  ;  though  we 
made  exceedingly  moderate  use  of  our  opportunities. 
But  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  always  regarded  as  a 
desirable  possession,  on  account  of  its  strategical 
importance  and  its  importance  as  a  place  of  call  en 
route  to  India,  was  promptly  re-occupied.  Trafalgar 
was  fought  on  the  2 1st  October,  1S(»5.  The  Cape 
was  re-conquered  in  January,  I80G.  I  say  re-con- 
quered, because  tlie  Batavian  Governor,  (ieneral 
Janssens,  made  a  respectable  show  of  fight;  but  he 
finally  capitulated  after  about  three  weeks'  resist- 
ance  to  General  Baird  on  the  27th  January,  1S0(). 
Our  position  at  the  Cape  was  regularised  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  ISI5,  when  the  King  o\  the 
Netherlands  formally  ceded  it  to  Great  Britain  ;  the 
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aiTiingeineut  heiii;,'  clenched,  .s(j  to  spcal;,  hy  a  lijind- 

8UII1C  IIIOIR'V  puviueiit. 

h  is  worthy  of  remark  that  our  jirevioiis  occupa- 
tion can  scarc.'ly  bo  re^ra,.iie,l  as  a  (Ictinitive  act  of 
annexation  ;  since  we  took  possession  o!'  tlio  Cape  as 
the  ally  ami  dcten.ler  of  the  Trinceof  Oran^'e;  and 
iielil  it  teciinically  on  tiie  Prince's  l.elialf.      Holland, 
liowever,  like  ^o  many  ol  the  nations  we  took  under 
our  wln^^  <lid  not  stand  by  us,  a  fonsiderahle  section 
of  the  peo|)le  of  the  Nelhei'lands  actually  welcomed 
the  French  invaders;  and  when  liii:    |y  after  twentv 
years  of  exile,  the  House  of  Nassau  was  restored  to 
authority.  I!i'iti>h  sacrifices  had  been  too  irreat  and 
too  prolon^vd  to  make  the  restituti(jn  (d' the  Cape 
either  just  or  expedient.     Into  this  (|Ueslion  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  sooner 
had  General  Craii;'  and  Admiral  KIphin.stone  estab- 
lished  British  authority  at  the  Cape,  and  General 
Crai;;'  had  been  appointed  (Joveruor,  than  we  be^an 
to  reduce  the  country  to  a  conditi(m  of  order.     It 
greatly  needed  a  firm  hand  ;  for,  when  the  15ritish 
ajtpoared  on  the  scene,  a  wry  large  section  of  the 
colonists   were    in    open    rei)ellion   against   the  all- 
too-arl)itrary  and  pusillanimous  Dutch  (Government, 
and  had  actually  gone  the  length  of  proclaiming  an 
independent  rei)ublic.     General  Craig  was  a  man  of 
energetic  temperament.     He  had,  too,  administra- 
tive ability.      During    his    two   years   of   ollice    he 
raised  and  drilled  a  regiment  of  Hottentots  ;  erected 
forts  in  and  about  Cape  Town,  and  what  is  now 
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Port   Kliziilx'tli,  aiKi  i,';ivc  a  iiiucli   in'cdcd  stiiniiliis 

to   pllljlic    l)!lsill('SS. 

lie    was   sure tin]    l.y    KhcI    Macartney   m    !7'.*7, 

wlio  cxlciulcil  till.'  l)oiui(larit's  (if  the  cdIomv  coii- 
sitlcrably  ;  tliDii^h  liis  suim.'wliat  iii^di-liaiulod  pro- 
n!»'(lin<,^>  dill  not  always  titid  favour  in  tiio  eves  of 
the  Dnlcli  colonists,  wlio  often  cnon^'li  t-ndoavoiin'd 
to  thwart  and  clH'ckinatt;  his  sclicnit's.  Hero  wi'seo 
th(!  ;^erin  of  a  I'iv.dry  which  in  various  shapes  and 
forms  has  continued  from  that  day  to  ihis,  and  with 
wliicii  in  tiiis  rapid  sur*-t>y  it  will  ho  nccossarv  to 
«l«'al.  Sir  (Tt>or<re  Voun^'  succeeded  Lord  Macart- 
ney. an<l  on  the  surrender  of  the  settlement  to  tlie 
Dutcii  Kasl  India  Company,  (ienei'al  Janssens  was 
appointed  governor,  and  <lurini;  his  term  of  office 
(lso;{  iM'))  did  liis  utmost  to  follow  up  the  trood  work 
of  his  pretlecessors.  .lanssens  was  a  man  of  enli<rht- 
ened  views,  considerin<,'  the  times  in  wliich  he  lived. 
II(>  issued  a  proclamation  declaring,'  that  the  (iovern- 
nient  niust  dei'ive  its  ])rosperity  fiom  the  (piantity 
and  (piality  of  its  ])roductions  alone  ;  and  tiiat  it  must 
rely  for  its  advance  on  the  increase  of  jj^eneral  civi- 
lisation  and  industry.  lie  urged  the  farmers  to  in- 
troduce merino  sheej),  and  to  grow  wool ;  and  ho 
initiated  such  economic  and  political  reforms  as 
were  p<issihle.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  been 
sharply  criticised  for  holding  that  it  Avould  he  fool- 
ish to  attempt  to  strengthen  the  Cane  with  a  new 
settlement.  Janssens  declar(>d  that  having  regard 
to  the  then  existing  condition  of  the  colony,  ho 
could  not  conceive  what  the  existing  population  or 
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the  up-gruuing  children  were  to  turn   tlieir  liands 
to,  as  a  means  of  livelihood.     It  is  scarcely  just  to 
this  excellent  governor  to  assume  'it  at  "the  time 
be  wrote  he  had  misjudged  the  situation.     Vi^c  know 
how  hard-pushed  the  earlier  generations  of  Dutch 
colonists  had  been  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
In  any  case  tlie  English  governors  who  immediately 
succeeded  Jansjens,  did   not   make   anv   effort   to 
attract  fresh  settlers ;  though  for  political  reasons 
ah^ne,  it  would  have  been  wise  to  plant  British  colo- 
nists in  the  territories  successively  added  to  the  orig- 
inal settlement.     The  first  really  effective  attempt 
in   this  direction   was    made   in   ls-20,  when  5,000 
pioneers  were  introduced  into  the  Eastern  Province. 
In  sober  truth   the  early  British  governors  had  so 
much  work  on   their  hands  of  an  immediate   and 
pressing  nature,  they  had  scarcely  the  time  to  think 
of  those  larger  schemes  of  settlement  and  colonisa- 
tion, which  had   they  been  initiated  earlier,  might 
have  exorcised  a  most  beneficial  influence  over  the 
destinies  ot  the  country  by  absorbing  tlie  Dutch  at 
a  time  when  their  numbers  were  so  small  tjjat  their 
absorption  would  have    been  comparatively  easy; 
though  obviously  not  so  easy  as  the  absorption  of 
the   French  and   Italian  refugees    of   1088  by   the 
Ketherlanders.     In  1800  the  European    population 
of  the  colony  was  20,720  souls  out  of  a  total  po])ula- 
tion  of  74,000.     It  would  appear  that  prior  to  1820 
there  had  been   no  introductions  of  English  blood 
into  the  community,  save  for  a  few  stray  settlers  and 
traders  who  chanced  to  tumble,  as  it  were,  into  the 
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country.     How  much  mif,^ht  luive  been  effected  by 
sutiiciently  far-seeing    governments  to  alternate  if 
not  obliterate  the  harsher  and  more  anti-Euroj>ean, 
not  to  say  Anglophobic,  characteristics  of  the  Boers, 
by  a  process  of  swamping,  can  be  the  more  readily 
understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  during  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  the  distress  at  home  was 
so  acute  that  thousands  of  families  would  have  wel- 
comed  the  chance  of   bettering  their  position    in 
British  colonies  had  they  l)een  encouraged  to  take 
the  step ;  or  had  the  way  been  prepared,  no  matter 
in  how  perfunctory  a   manner,  for  them.     But  ;n 
1S15  only  2,<>00  persons  in  all  quitted  the  kingdom, 
and  in  the  following  years,    when   the   volume  of 
emigration  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  great  mass 
of  the  outgoers  went  to  America  ;  while  such  of  them 
as  chose  our  own    colonies,   chose    Australia    and 
Canada,  but  for  the  most  part  left  South  Africa 
severely  alone.     To-day  the  population  of  the  Cape 
exceeds  two  millions,  and  of  this  total  upwards  of 
•ioO,0(»0  are  of  European    origin,  though  of   these 
prol)ably  (\2  per  cent,  must  be  regarded  as  of  Franco- 
Dutch  descent.     Had  (ireat  Britain  exercised  a  little 
])rescience,  ever  so  little,  especially  during  the  first 
half  of  the  century,  this  unfortunate  disparity  be- 
tween Dutch  and  English  to  the  adv..ntage  of  the 
former  might  have  been  entirely  reversed  ;  and  what 
is  more,  the  Cape  might  have  possessed  a  white  popu- 
lation well  in  excess  of  the  total  of  the  aboriginal 
peoples. 

The    country    is   well   able    to   support    a   large 
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wliite  population  ;  tho  gre.-iterpart  of  the  land  being 
noglecteil,  mainly  by  reason  of  two  elemental  facts 
It  has  been  allowtnl  to  drift  into  the  liands  of  the 
Dutch,  whose  methods  of  cultivation,  when  they  cul- 
tivate at  all,  are  primitive  in  the  extreme,  while  the 
problem  of  how  to  store  the  water  which  either  runs 
thirty  or  forty  feet  underground  or  through  torren- 
tial rivers  into  the  sea,  and  is  consequent Iv  wasted 
has  never  been  faced.     Still  notwithstanding,   the 
nuiiKjrous  drawbacks  to  ])rogress  occasioned  by  the 
short-sightedness  of  home  and  colonial  governments 
«nd  of  tho  colonists  themselves,  by  racial  jealousies, 
and  frequent  native  wars,  the  increase  in  the  area  of 
Ca])e  Colony  alone,  to  leave  out  of  account  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  area  of  British  territory  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  that  colony,  iias   been  sufficientlv 
remarkable.     In  isoo,  it  comprised  about  120,000, 
and  to-day  it  is  290,(i0(t  square  miles.     In  1S06  the 
exports  amounted  in  value  to  £'00,000  and  the  imports 
to  £-100,00 ).  lu  180S-l)t>  the  imports  were  represented 
by  the  sum  of  nearly  18  millions  sterling  and  the 
exports  amounted  to  m  millions.     Wonderful  prog, 
ress,  due  of  course,  in  the  main,  to  the  discoverv  of 
diamonds  in  Griqualaml  AVest,  and  of  gold  in"  tiie 
Transvaal. 

But  in  the  early  days  of  the  century,  life  at  the 
Capo  was  not  a  case  of  diamonds  and  gold  ;  it  was  a 
case  of  very  small  beer  indeed.  The  Dutch  had 
already  develoi)ed  the  disease  of  earth  hunger,  and 
by  the  time  the  British  appeared  on  the  scene,  had 
spread  themselves  over  vast  areas  of  territory  which 
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they  wero  quite  unal)lo,  ami  no  loss  unwilling,  to  cul- 
tivate properly.  At  that  time  the  cultivation  of 
land  in  England  was,  of  course,  primitive  onou«-ii. 
It  was  before  the  era  of  steam  and  machinery,  wliich 
dates  from  the  end  of  the  last  century  in' the  de- 
partment of  manufactures,  and  was  not  applied  to 
agricultural  pursuits  until  the  century  was  far 
advanced.  Corn  was  cut  witli  a  reaping  iiook  which 
differed  not  at  all  from  tlie  impleuK'nt  used  by  tiie 
Romans  ;  and  grain  was  separated  from  its  straw 
by  the  time-honoured  practice  of  hand  threshing. 
It  was  not  until  1S23  that  Smith  of  Deanston  in- 
troduced deep  drainage,  thereby  vastly  improvin"- 
the  yield  of  grain  and  grass  crops.  The  first  reaping 
machine  made  its  appearance  in  1S.52  ;  and  the  steam 
plough's  advent  is  dated  some  tiiree  years  later. 

Remembering  all  this,  and  knowing  that  fields 
were  allowed  to  He  fallow  wiien  exhausted  bv 
crops  until  nature  had  restored  their  capabilities,  and 
that  the  enormous  advances  made  in  tlje  feeding  and 
breeding  of  sheep  and  cattle  do  not  belong  to  the 
earlier  decades  of  the  century,  one  is  inclined  to 
ask  oneself  what  particular  improvement  Lord 
Macartney  could  have  introduceil  up(ni  the  cultural 
methods  and  implements  employed  —  primitive 
thougli  they  must  have  been— Ijy  the  Cape  husband- 
men of  a  hundred  years  ago.  He  is  said  to  have, 
and  it  is  evident  that  he  actually  did,  accomplish 
something  in  this  direction,  since  witliout  im])osing 
fresh  taxes,  indeed  many  of  those  in  force  were 
considerably   iigiitened,  he    increased   the    I'evunue 
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substantiiilly.  Of  course  the  money  was  not  wholly 
derived  from  the  tax  on  land  and  agriculture; 
though  seeing  that  agriculture  was  the  sole  industry 
of  the  colony,  it  may  be  granted  that  it  had  to  come 
out  of  the  land  in  the  last  event. 

The  year  following  the  re-occupation  of  the  Cape 
saw  the  abolition  of  the  slave   trade  ;   though  the 
slaves  were  not  emancipated  until  1834.     Lord  Cale- 
don  was  appointed  governor  in    18u7.     lie    estab- 
lished Circuit  Courts  and  postal  communication,  and 
concerned  himself  honourably  with  the  grievances  of 
the  riottentols.     It  is  not   possible   to   justify   the 
subsequent  arbitrary  proceedings  against  the  last  of 
the  Hottentot  chiefs ;  still  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  governor  was  directly  responsible  in  the  matter. 
In  any  case  he  lost  what  popularity  he  mav  have 
enjoyed  with  the   Boers,  as  the  penalty  of  institut- 
ing Circuit  Courts,  presided  over  by  two  members  of 
tiie  Supreme  Court,  whose  duty  it  was  to  investigate 
into  the   charges   of   murder  and    cruelty  brought 
against  them.     No  charge  of  murder  was  substan- 
tiated ;  but  charges  of  aggravated  assaults  were,  and 
several  Boers  were   fined   and   imprisoned   besides 
being   mulcted   in   the    costs    of    the   prosecution. 
These  facts  are  mentioned  specially,  because  it  will 
be   necessary   to  explain  one  of    the  most    potent 
causes  operating  during  the  century,  to  retard  the 
progress  of  South  Africa.     This  potent  influence  has 
been  the  constant  feud  between  English  and  Dutch; 
a  feud   which    had  no  kind    of   direct    connection 
with   the  substitution  of  British    for  Netherland- 
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ish   autliority,    for  the    liocrs  have,  at  no  time    of 
their  history,  ciierished  the   remotest  affection  for 
their  own  Mother  Country;  it  had  its  ori^rjn  in  the 
determination  of  tiie  liritisli  (iovernuient  to  enforce 
a  more  humane  and  consistent  policy    in   the  treat- 
ment, by  the  wliites  inditfeix-ntly,  ..'f  the  aborifrinal 
peoples,   and    to   compel  the    iJoers  to  fore<io  their 
claim    to    treat    th(;se    peo])les   in  accordanct?  with 
their  own  extraordinary  ideas  of  right   and   wronfr, 
notions  Avhicli  being   interpreted   meant  and  mean, 
roughly  speaking,  the   settled  conviction   that  any 
Boer  liad  and  has  the  moral  and  legal  right  to  deal 
with  any  native  according  to  tiie  dictates  of  his  own 
inner  consciousness.     It  was  not  long  before  the  utter 
irreconcilability  of   British  and  lioer  ideas  as  to  the 
status    and   treatment   of  suljject  races  bore  fruit  ; 
and  the  fruit  it  has  l)orne,  perennial   apples  of  dis- 
cord, has  been  borne  continuously   throughout  the 
century. 

The  British  Government,  imder  Sir  John  Cradock, 
did  what  it  could,  acconiing  to  its  light,  to  conciliate 

the  Boers,  and  recc^ncile  them  to  the  altered  conditions 
consequent  upon  the  abolition  of  slavery.  But  the 
Boers  were  not  disjwsed  to  accept  any  advance 
short  of  the  universal  recognition  of  their  claim  to 
treat  the  natives  as  personal  goods  and  chattels. 
Sir  John  Cradock  went  a  long  way,  much  too  lone 
a  way,  I  think,  from  the  point  of  view  of  justice  and 
humanity,  to  meet  their  wishes.  Ilis  proclamation 
giving  authority  to  the  landdrosts  to  seize  any  Hotten- 
tot child  of  the  ago  of  eight  years,  whose  parents  had 
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been  in  liissorviceat  tlio  tiTnc  oi  Iiis  l)irtli,aii(l  to  ap. 
prentice  liini  as  lie  mi<,'ht  tliirik  ])roper,  was  obviously 
directly  at  variance  with  the  spifit  of  the  aljolition 
law.  rnjiistiliablu  as  this  ill-advised  and  clutiisv 
act  of  >/!fnf  rJris  was,  it  had  the  admitted  demerit  of 
failint;  entirely  of  its  purpose  ;  for  it  did  not  appease 
the  Dutch  in  the  slio^litt\st  dr^rroe.  During  the  very 
year,  l^l."),  that  the  Cape  was  formally  made  over 
to  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  in  return  for 
a  sum  of  money  and  the  recognition  of  thii  Dutch 
claims  to  Java,  an  -^vent  occurred  which,  althou"-h 
it  may  be  regarded  as  symptomatic  rather  than  caus- 
ative, has  embittered  the  relations  of  Dutch  and  Kn"-- 
lish  in  South  A  frica  ever  since.  It  may  be  considered 
to  epitomise,  or,  more  correctly,  as  an  exemplar  of 
that  unhajtpy  sei'ics  of  disputes  and  conflicts  between 
the  two  white  races  of  South  Africa,  which  has  done 
more  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  sub-continent  than 
the  numer(jus  wars  witli  the  various  tribes  of  Kaffirs 
which  have  periodically  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
land.  These  wars  were,  of  course,  inevitable  and 
unavoidai)|(';  and  so  in  a  measure  was  the  unhapjiy 
Slagter's  Xek  atfair.  The  conse(piences  following 
upon  it  might  have  been  minimised  had  we  decided  to 
rule  the  Dutch  with  a  strong  hand,  to  stamp  out  their 
nationality  and  their  lar.guage  as  they  had  stamped 
out  tiie  nationality  ami  tlie  language  of  the  French 
refugees  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  Certain  tenta- 
tive efforts  were  made  to  establish  the  English  lan- 
guage; but  since  they  were  half-hearted,  their  only 
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elfect  was  to  irritate  the  Dutcii.  Tliey  accomplished 
tiothinif.  T(;  adopt  stnjii^''  measures  to  coerce  tlie 
IJoers  was,  of  cijurse,  at  variance  willi  the  fashionable 
doctrine  of  perrnittiii;,^  full  freedom  to  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Kin;,'  ;  which,  while  it  was  little  more 
than  the  technical  or  academic  enfoivement  on  i)aper 
of  a  litjcral  theoiw  in  the  m('ti'(jp<)lis  of  the  Km{)!re, 
was  a  very  binding'  anil  (operative  princij)lo  in  His 
Majesty's  remote  dependencies.  l!ut  the  oidv  ivallv 
elFective  way  (A  making  Kui,'lish  ideas  of  justice  to 
the  natives  predominant,  and  of  spi'eadini;  Knglish 
influence  and  the  Knylish  tongue  in  t!u;  colony,  was 
to  ])lant  English  families  thickly  in  the  midst  of  the 
old  Dutch  ])opulation.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
not  done  ;  not  even  in  the  humijlest  manner.  AVhat 
we  did  was  to  force  the  Dutch  to  accept  an  advanced 
theory  of  the  eciuality  of  all  men,  white  or  black,  at 
a  time  wiien  the  cre(;il  insisted  upon  was — it  is  still 
— so  absolutely  strange  to  them  as  ti>  be  onlv  com- 
prehensible as  a  symptom  of  mental  al)erration.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  Boers  then  and  now  regarded 
and  continue  to  regard  this  creetl  as  the  cree<l  of 
"cranks."  The  jjresent  writer,  scant  as  is  his  svin- 
pathy  with  the  tactics  and  policy  of  later  Boerdom, 
or  with  the  brutal  views  and  actions  of  the  Koers  in 
dealing  with  the  natives,  does  not  wish  to  darken 
judgment  by  denying  that  there  is  much  justilication 
for  the  Boers'  intolerance  of  British  pidicv  toward 
the  aboriginal  pe(jples  of  South  Africa.  Common 
sense,  supposed  to  be  the  prerogative  and  inheritance 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  is  the  one  tiualit  v  in  which 
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it  is  in  >st  woefully  dolicieiit  wht.-n  it  has  been  effect- 
ually brought  iiiuler  tlie  (loininaiife  of  a  catch-wonl  or 
shibbolctli.     It  l)ecoines  intoxicated  with  the  name, 
and  its  headlon;,'  desire  to  bo  eonsish'ntiv  loval  to 
an  idea,  results  in  its  beconiinf,^  most  iiiconsisteiitlv 
disloyal  to  reason.     Conipromise,  which   in  buildin".'- 
up   our   eonstiliition    has    been    the  es.scnee  of   its 
healthy  elasticity  and  adaptability  to  national  needs, 
is  treated  as  a  tiling'  abhorred  and  unclean,  shoidd  it 
atleinj)!  to  obtrude  itself  so  as  to  jeopardise  the  ab- 
solutely  unfettered    operation  of  a  iiiei'e  academic 
principle,  which,  havin^r  fought  strenuously  for  ac- 
ceptance and  triumphed  (A'er  op])osition,   becomes 
tlu'nceforth  a  sacred  thin;,',  enshrined  and  invicdate 
to  (|uestion  which  in  the  smallest  tiegree  is  tanta- 
mount t<j  committing  an  act  of  high  treason.     This 
lias  been  so,  and  I  have  given  elsewhere  other  in- 
stances of  the  ojjeratioii  of  this  unhappy  weakness  in 
our  national  character,  tlinnighout  our  recent  his- 
tory.     The  shibboleth  of  the  ecpiality  of  man,  black 
and  white,  has  tyrannised  over  the  better  sense  of 
the   British   nation,  just  as   th     shibboleth  of  free 
trade  has  enslaved  the  reason  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  isles.     Nor  is  it  possilile  to  applaud  this 
extraordinary  doggedness  on  the  score  that  it  indi- 
cates the  backbone  and  staunchness  of  our  race.     It 
is  simply  a  sign  of  intellectual  sloth.     It  needs  the 
force  of  sledge-hammers— men  have  to  scream  and 
cry  and  shout  and  thump  all  over  the  country,  before 
they  can  drive  anything  into  the  exceedingly  unre- 
ceptive  British  brain  ;  and  it  needs  nothing  less  than 
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a  powerful  explosive  to  dislodfje  a  belief  onco  it  is 
fairly  implanted.  The  mischief  of  this  slowness  to 
learn,  and  reluctance  to  unlearn  is,  tlial  so  K)ng  a 
time  is  needed  to  inculcate  an  v  truth,  there  isdan<rer 
that  when  it  is  learned  it  will  have  become  a  lie. 

So  far,  however,  as  the  Slaj^jter's  Nek  business  is 
concerned,  it  is  not  necessary  to  blame  the  Colonial 
(tovernment  for  the  course  pursued.  On*;  Hezuiden- 
hout  refuseil  to  surrender  to  take  his  trial  on  the 
char<,'e  of  ill-treatin<,'  a  Hottentot ;  he  openly  deJied 
the  officer  of  the  court ;  he  fired  upon  the  small  bo<ly 
of  soldiers  sent  t(j  arrest  him;  in  brief,  he  brouj^ht 
his  fate  upon  his  own  head,  for  in  subsecpient  firing' 
he  lost  his  life.  His  relatives  and  friends  who  took 
up  arms  against  the  British  Government  to  avenge 
his  death,  were  insurgents  pure  and  simple  ;  and  when 
defeated  and  captured,  they  justly  suffered  the  pen- 
alty of  treason— death.  That  live  of  them  were 
actually  executed,  was  probably  an  unavoidable 
minatory  measure.  But  although  it  awed  the  Boers 
momentarily,  it  sowed  the  seed  <jf  future  troubles — 
troubles  continuous  and  grave,  growing  in  gravitv 
throughout  the  century.  That  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  impress  upon  the  Boers  the  great  fact 
that  the  aboriginal  races  of  Africa  were  men,  and  as 
such  were  entitled  to  be  treated  as  fellow-creatures 
by  the  whites,  is  uncjuestionable  ;  I)ut  in  ])usliiiig  the 
doctrme  of  abstract  ecjuality  to  the  lengths  English 
and  Colonial  doctrinaires  have  pushed  it,  especially 
in  giving  electoral  rights  to  the  i)lack  races,  the 
course  of  events  is  surely  proving  that  the  Dutch 
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(•oiicci)  '"  "'"  '"^iJil''  ixiH'di.'iicv  ;  ;iii<l  of  ;i  sovt'reij,'n 
l)('.)j)k-'.s«luly  to  itself  is  tlic  safe  ami  sensible  one, 
wliil.- tlie  llritisii  vic\»-  is  the  dan^nTous  and  senti' 
niejital  one.  So  iiiiich  in  jn  ,tii(  to  the  Dm,  h.  ( )i,. 
vioiisly  I  am  s|)eakiiiu'  merely  of  views  as  to  i»olitieal 
and  soeial  eiiuality  ;  and  i  ;ini  very  far  from  eliam- 
pionin-,'  the  ahsohite  ne;;ation  of  ,il|  p-ineiph's  of 
hnmanity  and  e(|uity  which,  on  tin;  whole,  has  ehar- 
aeterised  hutch  methods  with  the  natives;  methods 
often  eiiou^iii  accei!tuat(;d  l»y  ;:ross  crueltv. 

Tht  tenets  of  iixeter  Hall  have  Iteen  a.iopted 
more  or  less  in  their  entirety  throii(rhont  the 
•greater  part  of  liritisii  South  Africa,  :ind  it  is  indis- 
piitaljle  thai  the  jH'o^ress  of  ilie  country  has  been 
retardeil  and  its  stal)ility  jeopardised  in  conse- 
(pience.  The  future  alone  will  prove  whether  social 
disaster  will  not  i)e  the  piice  South  Africa  will  bo 
called  upcjn  to  pay  forallowui;:  seutimejit  to  over- 
rule common  sens(!. 

These  facts  in  the  early  liistory  of  IJritish  rule  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  consitlerations  <;rowin^'  out 
of  them,  have  been  dealt  with  at  some  len^^h,  ije- 
cause  they  are  essential  to  the  correct  untlerstand- 
hv^  of  the  future  course  of  that  history  ;  and  tend  to 
elucidate  the  narrative  of  the  ebi)  and  How  of  IJrit- 
isli  influence  in  that  country.  It  is  necessarv  to 
turn  aside  from  the  stoiy  of  the  nrowin^' discord 
Itetween  Dutch  and  English,  in  order  to  refer  to  the 
KafHr  wars,  which,  followin^^  one  another  in  fairly 
brisk  succession,  were  so  costly  and  recurrent  that 
the  very    name    of    South    Africa    became    a    by. 
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\V()i(l  in  (Ji'cat  I'.fit;iiti  for  all  tiiat  was  foutciitious 
ari(i  uii<<)iiif(H-lal)lt! ;  ami  t!ii>  CajM'  caiiii'  to  l>t^  le- 
f^'anicd  as  ati  almost  iiitolt'i-aMf  liurllic;i  and  mii- 
sarici',  a  coimtiv  wiiich  drou-  upon  tlic  Mother 
Country's  n-soiirccs,  a  burthen  and  nuisance  otdv 
endun.'d  hecause  (.f  the  ( 'ape's  strateirical  iuiportauen 
as  a  1ious(i  of  call  on  the  hi;;h-i-oad  to  India.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  the  peoph;  of  the  British  isles, 
\vh(j  had  willin^dy  disl)ursed  millions— two  tiicMisand 
millions  in  current  expenditui-.-  .  'id  dehts  incurr.  d, 
ill  order  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent, 
for  the  most  part  atlairs  which  did  not  concern 
them  -should  havt;  grud^'od  the  comparatively  small 
outlay  necessitated  in  oi-der  to  make  available  for 
the  ^^eneral  purposes  of  the  Empire  those  lands 
wliicli  were  the  principal  asset.;  to  be  set  against 
this  enormous  outlay.  In  this  tht>  nation  only  fol- 
lowed the  caprice,  idio.syncrasy,  peculiarity — what 
shall  I  call  it^— of  the  individual.  AFen  will  strain 
every  nerve  an.'  expend  every  penny  they  pixssess 
to  gain  a  certain  end  or  possession  upon  whose  up- 
keep when  once  gained  they  will  begrudge  the  small- 
est future  outlay. 

The  story  of  these  endhj.ss  Kaffir  wars  will  doubt- 
less be  told  in  another  volume ;  and  it  is  not  my 
purpose  hi'i-e  to  trace  it  in  detail.  The  first  broke 
out  in  isll  on  the  east(!rn  frontier,  and  resulted  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  KalHrs  from  the  Zuurveld. 
Colonel  Collins,  the  commissioner,  had  recom- 
mended that  the  country  should  be  portioned  ofT 

among  white  settlers.     Colonel  Graham,  who  had 
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conducted  the  operations  against  the  natives,  tried 
to  give  eiroct  to  these  recoriiniendations ;  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  induce  many  burghers  to  ac- 
cept the  farms,  although  they  far  exceeded  in  area 
the  si/e  proposed  by  Colonel  Collins.     Consequently 
the  KalKrs  very  .soon  made  an  attempt  to  re-occupv 
the  country,  thongli  their  efforts  resulted  in  dire 
failure.     Lord    Charles    Somerset    ultimately   sub- 
dued  the  confederacy  of  jotive  chiefs;  and   being 
deeply  impressed  with  the  country,  j)ainted  its  ad- 
vantages and  possibilities  in  glowing  terms.     His 
despatches  exercised  so   powerful   an  influence   in 
Kngland,  that  Parliament  voted  .£5u,(»ou  in  aid  of 
colonising  the  country,  and  .  vited  persons  willing 
to  become  settlers  in  it  to  send  in  their  applications. 
Xow   the  significant  fact   about  this  invitation  is, 
that  although  the  govtrni'     it  proposal  was  very 
far  from  being  of  that  muniiicent  character  it  has 
been   represented  in  some  quarters,  nearly  90,000 
persons  nuule  application,  though  less  than  5,(ioO 
could  be  sent  out. 

It  would  be  higlily  instructive  and  interesting, 
were  it  possible  for  me  t*.  «io  so,  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  these  colonists;  I  must  content  myself  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  story  will  be  fully  tohl  else- 
where. I  have  referred  to  this  fajno'us  Albany 
settlement  more  than  once  already;  and  I  must  be 
pardoned  for  referring  to  it  again,  and  at  some 
length,  because  to  my  mind  it  was  in  itself,  espe- 
cially when  regarded  as  an  example  to  follow,  an 
event  of  the  highest  imperial  moment.     As  I  havt? 
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said,  the  inducements  held  out  to  these  colonists  by 
no  means  erred  on  the  side  of  liberality.  Some- 
thing was  done  for  them  at  the  outset,  it  is  true. 
They  were  granted  land  and  conveyed  to  it ;  they 
were  given  implements,  and  for  a  certain  period 
they  were  provided  with  food.  Still  they  had  to 
face  entirely  fresh  conditions  of  life,  and  although 
the  greater  number  of  them  were  townsfolk,  they 
adapted  themselves  in  a  manner  little  short  of  mar- 
vellous to  the  pioneer  work  of  fencing  in  the  coun- 
try. In  this  connection  I  am  rem.inded  of  the 
remark  of  a  well-known  authority,  Mr.  Iledfrer- 
Wallace, "  that  colonial  agriculture  is  a  subject  to 
be  specially  studied,  and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
English  agriculture  transplanted."  No  doubt  the 
success  of  the  Eastern  Province  pioneers  was  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  all  to  learn  and  a 
determination  to  learn  it,  and  nothing  to  unlearn. 
But  the  obstacles  in  their  path  were  enormous.  Be- 
tween 1820  and  1850  they  had  to  contend  with  three 
formidable  Kaffir  outbreaks.  In  the  first  war  the 
Kaffirs  carried  off  111,418  head  of  cattle,  150,878 
sheep  and  goats,  5,438  horses  and  58  waggons.  They 
burnt  456  farmhouses,  ]>illaged  3o0  homesteads  and 
stores  and  murdered  hur^dreds  of  the  colonists,  and 
inflicted  a  loss  upon  the  settlement  of  ,£300,Ouo. 
These  figures  are  pertinent  as  showing  the  wonder- 
ful progress  those  plucky  pioneers  had  made  in 
fourteen  years. 

The   losses   in  the  succeeding  wars   of  1846  and 
1850-52  were  much  greater  than  in  the  earlier  war. 
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but   notwithstandin--   tlie   terrible   drain  upon  the 
country    occasioned    by  these    sanguinary  contests, 
notwithstanding,-  the  multifarious  difficulties  which 
had  to  be  surmounted,  the  settlers  of  ls2<>  succeeded 
in  overcomin<,r  everything,  and  in  founding  ji  prov- 
ince   which  to-day  may    l>e    regarded    as  the  most 
l)o|)ulous  and  progressive  portion  of  Cape  Colonv. 
The  ordinary  man  would  imagine  that  such  a  record 
as  this,  the  trium])hant  success  of  a  handful  of  men 
selected  from  every  grade  of  society— men  who  had 
followed  almost  every  trade   and   calling  save  that 
of  agriculture,  would  have  encouraged  our  rulers  to 
repeat   an  experiment  so  rich  in  splendid  results, 
results  achieved   in  the   very  teeth  of   superlative 
obstacles    and    dilHculties,    obstacles  and  difficulties 
which  it  is  obvious  would  Ijc  minimised  in  subsetpient 
experiments  of  a  like  nature.     The  settlers  of  Algoa 
Bay  and  their  descendants  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  backbone  of  IJritish  South  Africa.      "With  the 
colonists  of  Xatal,  they  o^istitute  the  first  line  of 
defence  of  the  British  Empire  in  South  Africa.     It 
is  an  everlasting  reproach  to  successive  British  gov- 
ernments, from  that  time  u>  the  present  moment, 
that    this    enlightened    and    statesmanlike  scheme, 
which  resulted  not  only  in  helping  to  relieve  acute 
distress  at  home,  and  in  founding  a  powerful  prov- 
ince of  the  Empire  across  tlic  seas,  but  has  tended 
in  a  measure  to  adjust  the   balance   between  Dutch 
and  British  in  South  Africa,  has  not   been  elevated 
into  a  permanent  system.     The  progress  of  South 
Africa   has  been   remarkable  j  Liie  progress  of  the 
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Eiiipin;  as  a  whole  has  been  almost  phenomenal ; 
but  it  mi^'ht  have  been  more  than  phenomenal,  if 
the  expression  be  allowed  to  pass,  had  our  rulers 
seen  the  wisdom  of  periodically  tninsfei'ring  the 
surplus  and  unemployed  population  of  these  islands 
to  such  lands  as  miglit  be  available  in  tlie  colonies. 
Much  more  mi^ht  have  been  done  in  tliis  direction 
in  those  days  before  tiie  Crown  alienated  its  sover- 
eign prenjgatives  in  the  lands  of  the  colonies. 
Much  might  have  been  done  since  those  days,  in  the 
case  of  several  colonies.  The  selfishness  and  short- 
siglitedness  of  the  Cape,  or  rather  the  jealous  ex- 
clusiveness  of  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape,  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  rulers  of  Australasia,  the  work- 
men, to  keep  that  huge  continent  a  close  preserve 
for  themselves  and  their  children,  have  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  adoption  of  any  such  scIkmhc  in  Africa 
and  Australia.  The  settlement  of  1820  stands  al- 
most alone;  in  any  case  it  is  the  great  ol)ject-lesson 
in  successful  colonisation  of  the  century.  What  was 
done  then,  might  have  been  done  again  and  again 
and  with  similar  magnificent  results.  The  oppor- 
tunity again  presents  itself  of  repeating  the  experi- 
ment ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  century  upon 
which  we  are  about  to  enter,  will  witness  many  such 
enterprises.  The  scale  needs  to  be  enlarged  and 
the  organisation  perfected. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  Albany,  or  Port 
Elizabeth  settlement  of  lS'20,  must  be  regai'ded  as 
the  most  important,  it  might  almost  be  said  the 
only  effort  on  the  part  of  British  governments  to 
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^'wc  a  British  cast  to  a  British  colony  ;  tlioiif;h  Qvcn 
in  this  it  woiiM  bo  to  do  the  Crovornment  too  much 
lionour  to  pretend  to  believe  th:it  any  such  states- 
manlike idea  was  at  the  root  of  their  action.     Be 
this  as   it   may,    the  Albany  settlers   have  proved 
themselves  the  backbone  of  the  colony,  as  they  have 
been  the  connecting   link  which   has   bound   it,  in 
sentiment  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Mother  ('ountry. 
"We  have  seen  how  the  unfortunate  event  of  18 15, 
the  Slagter's  Nek  affair,  confirmed  the  alreadv  ex- 
isting disaffection  of  the  Dutch.     The  official' sub- 
stitution of  the  English  language  for  Dutch  in  1822 
at  a  time  when  the  Eastern  Province  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  the  Western  Province,  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, almost  exclusively  Dutch,  was  a  blunder, 
not  in  principle,  but  as  to  time   and   place.     This 
step  should  have  been  worked  up  to  by  a  gradual 
process  of  education  and  absorption  ;  no  more  con- 
vincing proof  of  its  inefficacy  could  be  cited  than 
the  fact  that  upwards  of  half  a  century  later,  the 
official  language  was   made   bi-lingual.  '  The  onlv 
effect  the  proclamation  of  1822  had,  was  to  still 
further  irritate  and  incense  the  Boers. 

The  same  year  saw  another  unwise  enactment 
added  to  the  statute-book— a  proclamation  prohibit- 
ing the  convening  of  any  public  meeting  without 
official  sanction.  Lord  Charles  Somerset  also  sig- 
nalised his  long  term  of  office  by  an  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  the  liberty  of  the  press.  It  is  necessary 
to  remember  all  these  things,  in  order  to  be  in  "a 
position  to  pass  a  perfectly  fair  and  unbiassed  judg- 
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merit  on  tlio  unliappv  ovonts  now  transpiring;,  and 
in  order  to  <ii'i  a  s(Hind  understandini!:  of  all  the 
causes  which  have  retarded  the  progress  of  this 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  lib(.'rty  of  the  press  question  led  to  a 
contest  of  six  or  seven  years'  duration  between 
Mr.  Fairbairn,  the  champion  of  liberty,  and  Lord 
Charles  Somerset,  and  it  was  not  until  1S2^  that 
the  former  succeeded  in  vindicating:  the  rii^hts  of  the 
press  to  give  expression,  fairly  and  fearlessly,  to  such 
opinions  on  puldic  events  as  mii,dit  seem  to  the  con- 
ductors of  newspapers  good  and  expedient. 

I  must  leave  the  task  of  writing  the  detailed  his- 
tory of  what  actually  led  up  to  the  grand  exodus  of 
the  Dutch  Voortrekkers,  to  another  hand.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  here  that  the  ridiculous  policy 
of  Lord  Glenelg,  who  was  almost  as  unsuccessful 
in  dealing  with  colonial  affairs  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself,  fairly  di.sgustod  the  Dutch  colonists,  who 
naturally  could  not  understand  that  kind  of  senti- 
mentality, or  decayed  moral  sense,  Avhich  would 
permit  a  sovereign  race  to  go  back  upon  its  own 
acts,  and  after  conquering  a  native  tribe  and 
solemnly  annexing  their  territory,  return  it  to  the 
vanquished  people  with  apologies  for  having  made 
a  mistake.  No  doubt  there  was  something  to  be 
said  for  the  Kalfirs  ;  but  nothing  could  excuse  this 
insane  interference  of  the  Home  Government  with 
the  work  achieved  by  the  Governor,  Sir  Benjamin 
D'lJrban,  and  the  colonists,  English  and  Dutch,  who 
loyally  assisted  him. 
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It  '.-aiinut  be  said  that  tlii.s  was  tlie  sole  or  indeed 
the  principal  cause  of  the  IJoer  )iii^r,.;ition  of  1^3^>-(;. 
The  compulsory  emancipation  „i'  tiie  slaves,   wjio 
under  Air.  Buxton's  bill  became  fi-ee  tlmniyhout  the 
British  dominions  on  December  1,   ls34, 'j)rovided 
the  sum  of  €L>o,(M.(.,(Mio,  voted  by  Parliament,  to  in- 
demnify the  slaveholders,  and   fl,:>(i(i,(i(M»,  or  about 
£85  for  each  slave,  was  api)ortioned  to  the  owners 
of  slaves  in  (Jape  Colony.     There  can  be  no  tloubt 
that,  apart  from  the  real  loss  inflicted,  in  many  cases, 
on  the  Dutch  owners  by  this  measure,  theV  were 
deeply  incensed  at  what  they  considered  an  unjusti- 
fiable interference  with  their  domestic,  and  as  they 
saw  it,  purely  j)rivate  alFairs.     I'ndeniablv  a  lar.-e 
portion  of  the  money  voted,  stuck  to  the  'palms  of 
the  agents  and  middle-men  who  undertook  to  dis- 
tribute the  award,  which  instead  of  being  payable 
in  London  should  have  been  distributed  by  theGov- 
ernraent  in  the  colony  itself. 

It  was  this  and  kindred  annoyances  and  vexations 
having  as  their  basis,  however,  the  irreconcilable  di- 
vergence of  view  as  to  the  treatment  of  subject 
peoples,  which  so  exasperated  the  Boers  that  thev 
determined  to  "trek"  into  the  wilderness.  The 
\aal  provinces,  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free 
State  and  Xatal,  resulted  from  this  exodus  It  is 
generally  held  that  this  "  trek,"  this  foundation  of 
the  Boer  republics,  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest 
checks  to  the  growth  of  the  Emi)ire  the  century  has 
seen.  This,  however,  is  a  somewhat  superficial  View 
The  outcome  of  the  duel  between  English  and  Dutch 
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in  South  x\frica  is  now,  humanly  speakin;!:,  assured  ; 
l)ut  in  any  case,  I  for  one  liave  never  \uA  the  con- 
viction that,  hy  wiiatsoever  means  or  hous(jever  tle- 
hiyed,  the  ultimate  triumph  of  British  institutions 
and  of  tlie  Kn<,dish  lan;,nia<^e  throughout  the  sul)- 
continent  was  not  in  tiie  nature  of  a  problematical 
projMJsition,  i)Ut  on  the  contrary  was  a  certaintv. 
Strength  must  swallow  weakness,  and  the  lani'uao-e 
of  Shakespeare  and  Bunyan  must  in  the  end  obliter- 
ate the  depraved  patois,  tlie  "  taal,"  which  is  the 
colloquial  tongue  of  the  backward  peoples  of  South 
Africa.  Whether  the  means  were  peaceful  and 
gradual  or  violent  and  sudden,  the  recalcitrant 
Dutch  of  South  Africa  had  scjoner  or  later  to  fall 
into  line  with  the  progressive  British  elements. 

Looking  at  the  inevitable  result,  the  Boers  must 
be  regarded  as  the  j)ioneers,  albeit  unconscious  and 
unwilling  jiioneers,  of  Empire  m  South  Africa.  The 
British  element  in  the  population  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  existed  until  1S20;  and  after  that  "date 
that  element  v,as  too  meagre  and  too  much  con- 
cerned with  its  special  work,  the  development  of 
Albany  and  Kaffraria,  to  make  it  po.ssible  for  it,  of 
its  own  initiative,  to  attempt  to  extend  the  bound- 
aries of  civilisation  in  Africa.  The  Tioers  in  leaving 
Cape  Colony,  were,  of  course,  endeavoui-ing  to 
escape  from  a  civilisation  whicli  went  far  beyond  the 
standard  they  recogniseil.  The  enforced  payment 
of  taxes,  and  the  restrictions  on  their  right  to  treat 
the  natives  as  they  chose,  rendered  life  irksome  to  a 
race  accustomed  for  two  centuries  to  almost  com- 
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pleto  immunity  fn„n  any  restraining  force  so  far  as 
tl.nr  .iealiM-s  with  the  nativ,>s  were  concerned  ;  and 
toafar moregoas-you-please  and  elementary  system 
of  taxation  than  the  co.nplicated  system  introduced 
l>y  tlie  lir.tish.  No  doubt,  how.>ver,  what  thev 
most  resented  was  the  Order  in  Council  of  1884 
which  put  the  IIottent..t  on  an  ecjualitv,  so  far  as 
uil  civil  rights  went,  with  the  white  man 

The  I5.)er  claimed  then,  as  he  claims  now,  to  have 
the  solo  control,  as  an   individual,   over  the  lives 
property,  the  very  souls  of  the  natives.     England 
claimed  then,  as  she  now  claims,  justice  fortheblack 
races,  humane  treatment  in  place  of  the  cruel  and 
barbarous  treatment  to  which  the  iJoers  subjected 
and  still  subject,  the  natives.     The  J?oers  from  the 
first  sot  their  faces  like  flints  against  these  ideals 
The  struggle  between   Boer  and  Briton  in   South 
Africa  has  been,   and  is,  a  struggle    between  two 
wholly  antagonistic  ideals ;  the  JJoers  have  fought 
for  individual  licence,  especially  as  concerns   tlfeir 
dealings  with  the  natives,  while  the  British  have 
fought  for  and  are  fighting  for  corporate  liberty  and 
justice  to  the  natives.     The  trend  of  events,  that  is 
to  say,  the  development  of  the  country,  has  given  a 
political  complexion  to  these  antagonistic  ideas;  and 
the  war  in  South  Africa  has  come  to  be  a  war  be- 
tween the  Dutch  Africander  and  his  creatures,  the 
mercenaries  his  new-found  wealth  has  enabled  him 
to  attach   to  his  standard,  who  desire  to  set  up  a 
United  Dutch  Republic,  not  merely  to  embrace  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State,  but  the  whole  of 
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South  Africa— f'apc  Colony,  Xiitiil  and  Rliodesia, 
and  the  Hritisli  (TovcninnMit,  wliusc  aims  arc  now, 
and  liav(!  been  for  a  ([nart'T  of  a  century,  to  feder- 
ate all  tiie  Stales  of  South  Africa  under  one  (Central 
(yovernuient,  all,  of  course,  owiiinf^  allegiance  to  the 
British  Empire,  and  as  things  have  now  shaped 
themselves,  to  the  British  Hag. 

The  duel  betwiMMi  British  and  Duteli  resulted  in 
the  ultiuuite  diseomiiture  of  the  latter  in  the  country 
now  forming  the  British  colony  of  Natal.  This  was 
in  1S42.  On  the  other  hand  t!ie  Sand  River  Con- 
vention of  1852  eventuated  in  the  Transvaal  being 
ceded  to  the  Boers  ;  while  two  years  later,  in  a  more 
complete  manner  still,  we  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Orange  Free  State.  It  was  a  weak 
moment  in  our  national  history  wh(>n  we  elected  to 
recognise  the  independence  of  these  Dutch  settle- 
ments; an  evil  day  for  (ireat  Britain  ;  and  the  Em- 
pire has  paid  dearly  for  entrusting  its  fortunes  to 
the  Manchester  school  of  politicians,  I  will  not  call 
them  statesmen,  for  this  school  was  assuredly  the 
most  short-sighted  and  pernicious  of  any  school  of 
politicians  which  has  ever  held  the  reins  of  ]iower 
in  this  country.  It  was,  as  has  been  said,  in  1S52  that 
the  Boers  were  granted  their  independence  ;  but  a  few 
vears  later  Sir  George  Grev  saw  his  wav  to  retrieve 
the  mischief  he  so  clearly  fores:'.\v  as  the  inevitable 
consequence  oi'  this  State  blunder.  Sir  (Jeorg*;  Grey 
was  not  permitted  t(j  carry  out  his  scheme.  As  it 
was,  constant  civil  strife,  and  even  civil  war,  suc- 
ceeded the  granting  of  independence  ;  and  it 'was  not 
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(icf. Ml   In    S,.c.K-„.ni.  :.  n..rtl„.n,  rhn-f.     TLo  Trans- 
^■^'^'l  ^^-''s   |wa,.tically  at  Jus  ,M..,ry.      W.  st..,n,e.l   i„ 

-'•    -v...luln,M.  nun  :uHlli„;.H.i:W  duos;;.;,,!  the 
^fel..^rs     row.  ■Mn.u,K.ML  risk,, ll...in...., aenu,,," 
"ot  only    I.y   N....„.„,,i.   ,,„t    I,,  c..t..u-avo's   i.n.Iis 

;  I  'm   ;  ""  ;"  '''"'■  ^"""°'"^  "-^''^  ^'-'l- 1 

^  St  Ulu,..>v,..,MK.,t  of  tlHM-ountry  tun, nart.net, 
^H  ()u<.n  Lany.,n,  who  neoLvt.,!  to  consi.ler 
s..<.H.ntythenatnralf..,in,.,,.a«.^^^^^^^^ 

.1      T  ,  ^  '"'"■  '"'''"''^   ^^'"^  representatives. 

."coulKuul  unlettered  men  it  is  true,  but  entitled  to 
respect  I.y  reason  of  tlieir  importance  in  the  eves  of 
th.-.r  country.nen,  were  k,.pt  .lustin^^  their  h.'els  in 
anterooms,  hke  so  many  in.p<.rtunate  tradesmen  l,v 

he  -suijerime  striplin..s.  in  eivil  and  militarv  eapael 
tios.  whom  the  Hritish  (iovernment  ,leput;,l  t<  ex 
anune  ,nto  their  gnevanees.     We  neglJcted.  too  to" 
l-vpour  promise,  a  rash  one  nodouln,  to  .-ive  th'eni 
P--I'-n.ntary  institutions.     Then  ean.e  the   rebel! 
iion  for    whieh  our  con.luet  ulforded  some  exeuse 
Ju.st.ee  con.pHs  thead.nission.     Xeve.-theless  we  had 
relieved  the  country  froni  hopeless  bankruptev,  and 
fro.n    mipending  disaster  at    the    han<I.  if    K    ,, 
hordes ;  Lord,  then  Sir  Garnet.  Wolselev  had  solenin ly 
declared  that  so  long  as  the  sun  shone,  ihe  I5riti.h  fla^ 

lace  ol  ilefeat,  wasan  act  of  criminal  folly  for  which 
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WO  have  paiil,  as  we  tlestTVcd  to  |ia\ ,  tlic  jiftially. 
AVlialt'Vfi-  llir  iiioiivo  of  tliis  rash  act,  fvcrv  one 
who  had  liv('<l  in  Soiitli  Alrica.  as  1  had  Hvcd,  cvfrv- 
one  wiio  knew  the  conditions  of  our  tcniiic  of  that 
coiinti'V,  and  \\lu>  had  stndicd  its  complex  jiojitical 
j»rol)lt'ins,  knew  that  \\v.  liad  made  the  posit i(»n  of 
(treat  llritain  in  S.Hith  Africa  impossihh',  for  tiiev 
kiU'U'  that  the  otdy  way  to  ensure  civil,  political 
find  social  peace  lietweeii  Ktiiiiishmen  and  I)utcli- 
nien  in  South  Africa,  was  for  Ene;lund  t<>  con(|Uer 
fairly  the  latter, and  teach  them  once  and  for  all  tiiat 
(Jreat  iJritaiii  \.as  the  mistress  (jf  the  wiiole  country  ; 
they  knew  thai,  a  colossal  and  irreparal)le  mistake 
had  l)een  mad<.',  a  mistake  which  they  ^-reatly  fi-ared, 
however  mnoh  tliey  miLiht  lio|)e  against  hope,  could 
oidy  be  rectified  at  a  cost  in  treasure,  life  and 
human  sulfering,  a  hundr'i'  '"old  greater  than  that 
which  would  have  sullit  o  traiujuillise  South 
Africa  in  l>so. 

Then  came  tliose  Iani(»  and  inetlicient  instruments 
by  which  a  feeble  government  tried  to  evade  the 
consecjuences  of  its  pusillanimity.  The  (.'<  vention 
of  1.S>n1,  weak  I'.s  it  was  as  a  charter  of  rights  for 
Englishmen  in  tin;  Transvaal,  was  rendered  even 
more  inetTectual  as  amended  in  1^S4.  TIk^  ink  was 
scarcely  dry  upon  this  d.ocument  before  the  lioers, 
who  almost  to  a  man  regarded  us  as  an  efTete  nation, 
powerless  to  uphold  our  countrymen  in  Africa,  and 
mortally  afraid  of  themselves,  began  to  show  their 
contempt  for  such  provisions  as  it  did  contain  for 
the  protection  of  our  imperial  interests,  and  the  in- 
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ton-sts  of  Hntisli  subjects  in  tl,,.  Soutli  Africau  H,. 
public.  ^\  ...  ri.MMl  n..t  Ko  into  th.'siorv  of  tli.'  Warron 
.'xpeclition  ..f  issi  |,v  which  liccluanah-uul  was  pre- 
.s.;rve.|  fr..„,  the  chn,  h.-s  of  th.  freehootin;:  Doers 
"'•'"-''  "■"  ■^'■^^•"•'  l<''<-l'>.UMah.n.l,  ZulMl.m.l.  a  ian^: 
P'trf'.ntthatistosay,  waslilrhci  iVo,,,  the  Zulus 
t'V  iM.uls  of  |:,„T  luarau.h.rs.  Kv.u  l,cf.„v  Is..; 
""«ny  tli,n;rs  ,,,,,.  ,1,,,,^.   ,,,,;,.,,   ,,,,^^^    j^^^^.^_  ^    ^^^^^^^^^ 

tl.e..ycsofthof,.arncrsaM.l  uphohLrs  of  ,h.  poli..v 
ofconciliafioM  toll...  futilifv  of  that  policy 

Thy  Ka,Hi    was  .liscovcvil  in    I>s,;.      It'  "js    „r I 

HI  defence  of  tl..  ,,o|,,v  .,^s,,H,,,  i,,  t,,3  ^vansvaal 
t'ntha.lilnt.sh    M     .s.e,.san,l(oun„issione,-sl „ 

'''•'V."    '"'■    '"'"  ^"^"'•'■•>''  ••">-•   that  the  Transvaal 
^^■'""    ''^"••■'-•f  ••'"  "•-rmous   iSritisl.  population,  thev 

;;''■''''  :''^'';'^''''''^-''''P-nv..nli..ns,umh.ruh,ch 

those  hn.isi,  settlers  p...sM.sse.i  .so  f,..- opportunities 
;•    asserfn^.  themselves,  or  nuintainin^r  their  ri-hts 

""'-''•'•■"••"  '.^  <"'Uireiy  i„a<ln,issihle.      As  far  back 

as  a  .p.arter   of  a  century,  private   individuals   in 

umdreds  v.ho  had  visi,e,l   South   A frica,  kneu- per- 

f^vtly  well  that  the  Transvaal  was  not  onlv  a  hi. 'hlv 
m.nerahsed  country,  but  a  countrv  capable  of  ..^0;. 

'n^';.nythn,.r;  a.Hl  they   had    proclain,ed    thJ' fact 

^^^y^^^^^--^-'^-^^y-     It  is  said   that  an  in- 

Hiwa   IS  the  las    person  ,0  know  in  what  estimate 

h.s  ne.i:h..ours  and  contemporaries  hold  him  ;  and  it 
would  ,,,,,.,.., .^,,  ^.^,^.^,^.^^ 

the  his  to  knou-  n,  what  estimate  the  countries  they 
are  culled  upon  to  nde  are  held  by  the  people  o'f 
those  countries.     South   Africa  did  not  kau^;  the 
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exact  day,  hour  or  place  of  tbo^oMdisc-overy,  which 
has  trausfoniicd  tho  Transvaal  from  a  provirict!  por- 
tionod  out  into  so  iriiuiy  six  thousand  acre  farms, 
into  a  country  in  wiiicli  farming'  plays  ;i  very  unim- 
portant part,  so  fir  as  wealth,  revenue;  and  I'very- 
thing  that  yoes  to  m;iko  a  modern  state  ;ire  n.n- 
cerned,  l)Ut  South  Africa  knew  tliat  that  discoverv 
would  come. 

However,  the  discovery  of  th<!  (Jold  Fields  verv 
soon  wrou<,dit  an  entire  cliaM;,'e  in  tli(;  spirit  of  I'l-es- 
ident  Kru-,a'r's  drLam.  That,  iistiile  person  saw 
Very  well  that  the  En;;lishman  would  come  in  his 
thousanils.  In  IssO  ho  saiil  that  he  s;iw  on  the 
horizon  a  heavy  chmd,  a  dense  tli^rht  of  locusts  which 
was  ahout  to  cross  the  border,  and  settle  uj)on  the 
hmd,  and  that  its  coining  boded  no  good  to  the  pas- 
toral Boer,  whose  industry  would  be  eaten  uj)  und 
his  country  devastateu.  In  some  such  allegory  lie 
publicly  confessed,  in  addressing  a  great  Jiieeting  of 
burghers,  his  fears  and  convictions  for  tho  future. 
Had  he  soon  his  way  to  keep  this  advancing  army 
back,  hecould  not  have  done  so  ;  for  just  at  this  time 
the  eternal  lack  of  pence  was  pressing  heavily  on  the 
little  state.  As  in  lS77,  and  in  many  a  previous 
year,  the  exchequer  was  empty,  officii' Is  were  clam- 
ouring for  their  salaries,  and  civil  war  was  immi- 
nent. Therefore,  although  the  President  foresaw 
the  danger  to  the  independencio  of  the  state— a  state 
he  had  even  then  ctjme  to  regard  as  his  own  ])ar- 
ticular  tillage,  his  own  creation— from  the  advent  of 
the  gold-seekers,  his  own  dire  necessities,  his   ow  n 
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desj)erate  need   of  the  vei'v  iiielal    the  diggers  had 
come  to  unearth,  compelled  him  to    uelcomo  them. 
But  that  he  formed  liis  own  jilaiis   then  and  there, 
there  can  he  no  kind  of  ('.oul>t.     At  fiist    it  is  proh- 
able  that  he  only  hoped  to  stave  oH'    the  evil   day 
during  perhaps   his  own    lifetime.      From  his  own 
earlier  admissioTis  this  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
case.     For  it  must  Im;  rememl)ero(l  that  the  President 
had  been  to  England  ;  and  although   a   man  of  his 
limited  culture  would  not  take  away  verv  accurate 
impressions   of   our  strength  and    wealth,   still    his 
natural    keenness    must    have    told     him    that    the 
estimate  in  which  his  burghers  regarded  the  J'.ritish 
was  a  w'lioUy  false  one.     In  any  case  lie  formed  his 
plans.     If  the  accursed  Englishma, I    must   come,  he 
should  come  for   the  good   of  the  burgl    rs  collect- 
ively, and  esjjccially  for  the  good  of   the  President 
individually.     No  Pharaoh  should  be  a  harder  task- 
master over  the  Israelites,  than  he  wouhl  be  over  the 
Uitlanders.     By  every  device  known  to  him  and  iiis 
satellites  he  would  grind  out  of  them   the  fruits  of 
their  hibours  ;  and  as  they  grew   in    numbers  and 
riches,  lie  would  j)rotect  himself  and    the  burrrhers 
against  the  risk  of  ijeing  overmastered  in  the  Raad 
by  depriving  them  lii;le  by  little  of  every  vestige  of 
jiolitical  power.      The  course  of  Transvaal  policy 
since    1S8<;   is   well    known.     The   Uitlanders    have 
raised  the  State  from  bankruptcy  to  atlluence,  from 
the  sum  of  ±s.  <;)d.,  though  Mr.  Tiider  Haggard  who 
had  the  handling  of  it,  assured  me  it  was  only  a  three- 
penny bit,  which  we  found  in  the  State  cotfers  at 
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Pretoria  in  1877.  The  revenue  before  the  war 
amounted  to  between  4  and  5  millions,  and  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  this  money  was  extracted  from  Johan- 
nesburg.* It  is  not  only  that  almost  every  article 
of  food  and  raiment  is  taxed,  and  that  the  railway 
charges — government  railways  of  course — are  ridic- 
ulously high,  but  almost  everv  industry  is  converted 
into  a  State,  or  pt-ivate  monopoly.  All  imported 
articles  of  necessity  are  taxed  to  the  utuiost,  so  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  owners  of  these  monopolies 
to  sell  their  goods  at  a  protit.  It  would  l}e  amusing 
were  I  to  enumerate  the  various  articles  which  are 
subject  to  monopolistic  rights ;  but  I  know  that 
soap,  scrubljing-bi'ushes  and  even  water  are  so 
treateil;  and  that  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  bitter  as  are  the  Uitlaiiders  against 
the  Government,  their  wives  and  daughters  are  more 
bitter  still.  JS'o  wonder  when  everything  necessary 
to  ensure  a  cleanly  home  is  made  ridiculously  dear, 
in  order  that  some  friend  at  court,  who  has  succeeded 
in  bribing  the  Pretoria  Government,  may  be  able  to 
grow  rich. 

It  must  not  be  thouglit  that  I  do  the  President 
and  his  Dopj)er  friends  the  honour  of  supposing  that 
they,  unaided,  out  of  their  simple,  (rod-fearing 
brains,  contrived  and  invented  all  these  devices  of 
extortion  and  repression.  They  were  quick  to  rec- 
ognize that  with  all  their  subtlety,  their  genius  for 
evasion  and  falsehood,  they  could  not  stand  against 
the  Uitlanders;  amon^-  whom,  whatever  we  niav 
think  of  tlien)  in  other  regards,  some  of  the  ablest 

*  Bffuie  June  1,  1900. 
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men  of  business  in  the  Empire  are  to  be  found.    Tlie 
President  was  ,  ronipt  to  make  fjood  his  own  disa- 
bilities,   knowing   that  neither   he   nor  his  simple 
bur<rhers  eould   meet  the  Hand  magnates  <m  equal 
terms,  much  less  send  all  those  imposing  niissionsto 
European  capitals,  imphn-ing  Continental  aid,  sym- 
pathy or  intervention,  unless  they  beckoned  to  llieir 
side  men  used  to  the  ways  of  the  woi-ld  and  to  the 
ways  of  diplonuicy.     It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
al)solve  President  Kruger  in   tiie  first  d(^grce  from 
the  chief  blame  in  this  nuitter;  since  it  was  he  wno 
tempted  Dr.  Leyds  and  his  b.lh.wiug  to  put  al)oi  ; 
that  tissue  of  falseho.uls,  b(jth  in  tlu'  Transvaal  r-     I 
in  Eu.ope,  in  support  of  the  Boer  cause,  which  has 
d<-.ne  tiio  I'itlanders  so  much  injury.     Xevertlieless, 
Mr.  Kruger  lias  in   any  case  managed   to  deceive 
hims.-lf  that   lie  has  a  patriotic  motive  in  what  he 
has  done,  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  Ik.w  ho 
can  reconcih^  witii  j)atriotism  the  amassing  of  a  huo-e 
fortune,  and  thcenriching  of  his  numeroiKs  r.'hitives, 
much  less  the  open  corruption  and  venalitv  goin^ 
on  all  around  him,  at  wlnCh  he  winks  and  connives"; 
as  difficult  as  it  is  to  imagine  how  a  man  who  has 
gone  so  directly  against  all  Christian  doctrine,  and 
has  supported  with  all  his  strength  th.'  illicit  li.nior 
trade  wherel)y  the  nativ.-s  are  debauched,  can  em- 
broider his  every  act   with   a  scriptural  quotation. 
Assuredly  the  President's  religi.m  is  not  that  of  the 
Xew  Testament.     Dr.  Leyds,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
not  the  excuse  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  for  wh;,r 
he  has  <lon.-.     n,>  ],as  exploited  th.;  Transvaal  and 
<lece!ved  its  j)eoplc. 
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The  (lav  of  reckoning  I'or  the  Presulent  is  coining, 
when  his  burghers  will  ask  him  why  he  deceived 
thein  into  the  belief  tliat  Great  liritain  had  no  sol- 
diers, anil  that  such  a.--  sli  had  were  cowards  and 
imbeciles;  but  however  hardly  the  wi'ath  of  the 
awakened  Boer  may  fall  on  leaders  of  his  own  race, 
his  wrath  with  the  Ilojhinder  clicjue,  who  have 
wrongly  informed  and  adviseil  those  leaders,  is  cer- 
tain to  be  ten  times  more  terril^le. 

1  am  aware  that  in  my  endeavour  to  give  in  a  few 
words  an  impression  of  th(;  gross  misgdvernment  of 
the  Transvaal,  I  liave  omitted  many  of  the  must 
serious  counts  in  the  indictment  against  tiie  Govern- 
ment of  that  counti'v.  Nothing  could  cond(>mn  that 
Government  more  completely  than  the  disgraceful 
way  in  which  the  Chief  Justice,  ^Ir.  Kotze,  was 
thrown  to  the  dogs  because  he  W(ndd  not  become 
the  creature  of  the  liaad,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
President.  The  outcome  of  this  strugii'le  i)et\veen 
the  Executive  and  Judiciary,  tin;  subservience  of  the 
latter  to  the  former,  has,  of  course,  destroyed  the 
alien's  last  lio])eof  ol)taining  justice  ;  since  tlie  liaad, 
andnotthelligli  Gourt,isno\v  declared  to  l)e  the  first 
judicial  authority  in  the  land.*  The  right  of  pul)lic 
meeting  does  not  exist  in  the  Transvaal.  Of  tlie 
adult  male  jiopulation  of  Johannesburg,  only  on(!  in 
a  hundred  enj(.)ys  the  franchise.  The  otlieials  are 
uniformly  corrupt.  There  is  scant  i)rotection  for 
life  or  pro])erty  ;  outrages  of  all  Icinds  go  unavenged  ; 
anil  the  sale  of  licpior  to  the  natives,  in  defiance  of 
a  law  which  it  was  never  intended  should  be  carried 
*  Written  before  June  1,  1000. 
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out,  resulfs  in  '2:>  ])or  cent,  of  the   KutUr  labourers 
on  tlio  liaiul  hoiut;  in  a  constant  state  of  intoxication. 
IJut  tlie  abuses  anil  oj)])ressi()iis  from  which  not 
only  the  mining  industry,  hut  the  whole  jiopulation 
of  the   Kand  sutfer,  are  limitless.     Sir  Alfred  Mil- 
ner's  proposal  at  the  liloemfontein  Conference,  had 
it  been  accepted,  woid<l  have  j)repared  (he  wav  for 
the  fjradual  removal  of  these  abuses.     Still  tiie  pro- 
cess would  have  been  a  long  and  tedious  one  ;  since 
until  the  Uithinder  ])opulation  spread  itself  all  over 
the  country,  it  could  not  hope  to  have  a  majoritv, 
and  could  only  hope  to  carry  forward  a  j)rogressivo 
policy    by   means   of   moral   suasion  ;    the   gradual 
leavening  of  the  mass  of   ignorance,  that  is  to  sav. 
I  Ireely  coiife.-s  that,  having  regard         'k?  j)ast  his- 
tory of  the    President,!   thougiit,  i     i,l     he  last  al- 
most, that    he    wouM    ultimately  accept    the    lligii 
(  ommissioner's  exceedingly  moderate  terms,     Tlmt 
he  did  not  do  so  shows  to  wjjat  a   low  eljl)  British 
prestige  must  have  fidlen  in  the  Dutchman's  eves; 
and  how  terribly  misled    he    has    been    as    to   our 
strength  and  resources,  and  as  to  our  willingness  to 
l)ut  them   both  forth  to  the  utmost.     That  we  did 
not  put  forth  our  power  earlier,  may  be  ascribed  to 
political    considerations   and    to  an    unhajipv  fact, 
which  Lord  Salisbury  has  i)een  too  proud  to'ailmit, 
but  which    Mr.  Chamberlain   has  tacitly  acknowl- 
edged.    Undiu-  our  system  of  government,  when  the 
power  to  make  or  mar  imjierial  policy  rests  with  the 
people,  the  most  patriotic  administration  isafraid,as 
the   ])resent  administration   was  afraid,  to  risk  its 
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chances  of  carrying  through  a  th..n>nghlv  national 
and  iniponal  programme,   lest  it  sliould  give  occa- 
sion to  the  little  Knglan^h-rstostiunptbe  country 
with  the  cry  that  its   opponents  u-cre   attomptin.r 
to  crush  hherty,  or,  in  this  particular  case,  to  coerce 
a   free  and  independent  nation.     Seeing   that  the 
great   raajuriiy  of  the  electors  vote  accordin^r   to 
their  sentiments,  and  not  according  to  tiieir  r(^ison 
(that  necessarily  being  an  unknown  cjuantitv  with 
them),  a  goveinment  which  wants  to  save  the  coun- 
try from  the  ruinous  disasters  into  which  the  nomi- 
nees of   ignorance  have  constant  I  v  betrayed  it,  is 
con)pelled  to  order  its  footsteps  warily,  h-st  indeed 
It  should  be  tripped  up  before  it  can  accomplish  the 
good  work  that  lies  before  it. 

However  that  may  !)(■  we  have  now  put  our  hands 
t.»  the  l)lougli,  and  we  shall  not  turn  back  until  tlii; 
presumptuous  pretensions  of  these  small  communities 
of  semi-civilised  farmers  are  silenced  forever.  On 
the  whole,  It  is  fortunate  th;.t  the  vaulting  ambition 
of  the  President  (.f  the  Orange  Free  State,  President 
Steyn,  has  involved  tiie  lesser  Republic  in  the  fate 
of  the  greater.  It  will  make  the  business  of  settling 
the  matter  simpler  and  cleaner. 

There  n,  y  bo  ^ome  innocent  folk  who  really  be- 
lieve, as  many  anything  but  simple  folk  pretend  u> 
believe,  that  the  war  is  a  millionaire's  war  or  a  land 
grabber's  war.  The  idea  is  comicallv  erroneous. 
That  the  Government  has  done  its  utmost  to  avoid 
the  war,  the  Blue  Books  conclusivelv  prove.  It  has 
been  too  anxious  almost,  to  adhero  strictlv  to  those 
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unfortunate  instruments  fur  which  previous  govern- 
ments were  responsible. 

As  to  tile  niillionaires,  there  are  millionaires  and 
millionuir.'s.     S.'veral  are  patriots,  while  others  are 
entitled  to  our  respect  as  the  organisers  and  con- 
du('t(jrs  of  i,nant  industries.      But  whatever  we  niav 
think  of  the  uiillionairo,  I  would  say  of  him,  genei- 
aliy,  what    the  Oxford    undergraduate   said  of  liis 
father,  "  After  all,  one  must  remember  that  he  is  a 
human   bein-:."     As  toueliitiu-  the   African  million- 
aire, however,  the  playful  little  way  he  has  of  let- 
ting securities  '"go  f!(,p,"  in  which  he  lias  jiersuaded 
one  to  invest  one's  little  all,  may  sonic^times  make 
one  doubt  whether  he  is  entitled  to  the  considerations 
claimed   by  the  undergraduate   for   his   father.     In 
any  case,  ]  umau  being  or  not,  he  is  not  often  a  ])cr- 
son  one  is  likely  to  bt'come  enthusiastic  aljout  or  to 
go  out  of  one's  way  to  defend.     Many  of  the  South 
African   milli(maires  came  from  the  pavement  or 
therealiouts,  and  when  (me  has  met  them,  it  is  some- 
times diilicult  to  discover  sulHcient  reason  whv  thev 
should  not  have  remained  there.     I  do  not  pretend 
to  believe  that  the  Rand  magnates,  as  a  bodv,  are 
now,  or  were  at  any  time,  animated  by  loftv  or  pa- 
triotic motives  in  what  they  have  d(jne  t(j  relieve  the 
mining   industry   from   the   intoleralde   disabilities 
under  which  it  sulFers.      We  couhl  scarcely  expect 
them  to  be  very  zealous  for  British  suzerain  rights, 
sin(;e,    as    a    matter  of   fact,    a   great   number    of 
them  are  German  and  not  Hritish  subjects.     For  the 
rest,  so  long  as  there  was  any  reasonable  hope  that 
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these  disabilities  were  reiiioval)le  by  lor  .!  enileav- 
oiir,  tbey  stood  aloof  from  the  elTorts  of  the  rank 
and   fill!   to  secure  nei-dful  economie   and    political 
reforms.     That  they  will  benefit  largely  In-  the  ac- 
tion of  the  British  Empire  in  taking  up  the  cause  of 
the  Uitlanders  must  be  oi)vi(nisto  the  meanest  intel- 
ligence; since  they  are  always  able  to  buy  securities 
in  the  c'^eapest  market,  and  when  the  war  is  over 
they  will  be  able  to  sell  them  in   the  dearest.     I>ut 
these  are  quite  nuiior  considerations.     If  anv  one  is 
so  simple  as  to  believe  tiiat  the  British  (ruvernment 
has  undertaken  the  arduous   task  of   bringing  ihe 
Pretoria   oligarchy    to   justice    merely  to  oblige    a 
number  of  comparatively  unimportant  persons,  the 
lianil  millionaires,  he  is  cherishing  a  grotesipie  and 
ridiculous  delusion.     In  point  of  fact,  impr.rtant  as 
it  was  to  relieve  Jf)hannesi;urg  from  the  oppression 
of  Pretoria,  even  that  object  sinks  into  insignificance 
in   comi)arison    with   the   real    object    of   the  war, 
which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than   to   teach  the 
Boers,  once  and   for  all,  who  is  master  in  South 
Africa  ;  and  to  set  at  rest  for  ever  the  question  of 
British     paramountcy     throughout    that    countrv. 
And  it  was,  be  it  remembered,  the  Boers  themselves 
who  raised  this  issue.     The  whole  course  of  Preto- 
ria's j)olicy  since  the  conclusion  of  the  convention 
of  ISSI,  has   b.en  guided  by  the  effort  to  wriggle 
out  of  the  conditions  of  vassalage  wiiich  in  a  lucid 
moment  our  rulers  insisted  on  including  in  that  in- 
strument.    They  tried  to  do  tliis  in  18^4,  but  failed  ; 
they  have  been  trying  ever  since.     Meanwhile,  by 
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onipJoyin^'  tlio  c-norrn.Mis  surplus  funds  at  tlieir  .iis- 
posal.  thoy  have  taken  every  means  to  fan  and  fos- 
ter the  feelin-  .,f  disloyalty,  the  aspirations  towards 
a  Lnited  Africander  Republic,  in  Cape  Colonv  and 
iNatal.     The   Africander  Jiond,   which   simple  folk 
and   interested   folk   have  ask..i  us  to  regard  as  a 
ioyal  organisation   of   Cape    Dutchmen,  aims  as  a 
•natter  ol  fact  at  the  subversion  of  iJritish  influence 
in  South  Africa;  and,  to  use  the  Avor.ls  of  its  consti- 
tution, the  establishment. ,f  -'a  Cnited  South  Africa 
under  its  own   flag."     Of  course  in  such  an  or-^ani- 
sation  tliere  ,s  room  for  degrees  .,f  dislovaltv  Tand 
i  do  not  contend  that  all  its  members  are  prepared 
or  anxious   to   throw  off  their  allegiance  to  Creat 
I-ntain;  while  1  know  that  all  of  them  are  exceed- 
ingly keen  on  retaining  the  liritish  navv  as  the  pro- 
tector of  their  coasts  and  their  commerce.      Bu:  the 
Cape  Dutch  are  a  remarkably  "  slim  "  ])eople  :   thev 
believe  in  sitting  on  the  fence,  and  tminv  ot  them 
haveshown  that  when  tiiey  thought  thev  could  do  so 
with  safety  tliey  were  ready  to  take  sides  with  the 
Iransvaal,  and  support  the  conspiracy  of  the  rulers 
of  that  country  to  establish  a  Tnited  South  African 
Kepubhc.     Transvaal  gold  has,  of  course,  done  much 
to  stimulate  nationalist  aspirations  ;  while  private 
ambitions  and  jealousies,  and  race  antipathies  have 
•1""»-    more.      From    the    very  first  the    most    danger- 
ous members  ,.f   the  Transvaal    government— alwavs 
''.xoeptmg   The    President    aiul    his    Hollander    Lod'v- 
giuird— w..re   liritish    subjects,   sueh   renegade   Cape 
Dutchmen    as    Mr.    Reitz    and    .Mr.    Smuts.     There 
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are  many  wlm  iliink  that   tli.'   Prim..'  Minisf.T  ..f 
Capo  Colony  miglit  as  well  Join  those  Cape   Duteh- 
nien  nho  have  crossed  the  Rul.icon.     Mr.  Sehrein.r 
IS  not  a   Dutchman;  In.t  a  Cape  Colonist  of  mixed 
German  and   Hritish  ori.ri„.     Chance,  however,  has 
made  him  the  leader  of  the  Africander  P,..nd,  and 
assuredly  l,e  has  done  little  enou-h  during  the  last 
few  months  to  show  that  his  heart  is  with  the  im- 
perial cause.     He  is  understood  to  defend  his  con- 
•iuct  on  the  plea  that  he  f.^els  his  presence  in  power 
a  man  of  avowed  Africander  liond  svmpathie.s,  is  a 
guarantee  against  civil  war.     It  has  been  said  that 
if  the  Cap(>  P.'emier  were  an  open  and  avowed  allv 
of  (ireat  Britain  ;  if  he  liad  encoiiraued  the  loyalists 
of  the  Cape  to  form  themselves  into  volunteer  corps 
for  service  at  the  front;  if  he  had  prevented  arms 
reaching  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  P^ree  State  l.y 
way  of  British  ])orts,  and  so  forth,  he  would  have 
incited   the  Cape   Dutch  to   take  sides  with    their 
brothers  and  cousins  in  the  Kepitblic.     Now,  accept- 
ing   this   theory  as  true,  it  will   be  seen  at    once 
what    kind  of  situation  we    are   reallv   facing    in 
South  Africa.     We   are  facing   a  rebellion  on''  the 
part  of  the  two  Republics,  a  rebellion  secretly  ap- 
proved and  supported  by  the  greater  number  of  the 
Queen's  subjects  in  Cape  Colony,  and  no  small  num- 
ber in  Xatal,  too— for  while  the  Dutch  greatly  out- 
number the  British  in  the  parent  Colony,  they  are 
m  considerabie  force  in  the  northern  part  of  Natal. 
It  comes  to  this,  .hen,  that  what  we  are  now  about 
m    South   Africa,   is  the  suppression   of    a   rebel- 
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lion,   activf   in   tli.i   H.'pnhlics,  .uid    covert   in    our 
own    (•(,!. >iii,..s.      Tli.M-o   c;in  Ua    no    kind  of   doubt, 
liou<'V(;r,   that,   when  tlie  Dutch  of    Hritish  South' 
Africa  iiave  licconw  convinced,  for  the  time  bein^'  in 
any  case,  tliat  (ireat  Britain  lias  finally  determined 
to  retain   her  hold  on  the  wliole  of   8<»uth  Africa  (a 
conviction  ^m-atly  weakened  by  the  whole  course  of 
our  South  African  policy  in  recent  years),  they  will 
breathe  a  si;,'h  of  relief  that  they  can    no  lon^vr  be 
expected  to  risk  their  skins  and   their  lands  In  the 
attempt  to  set  up  an  Africander  Kepubiic.      If,  how. 
ever,  when  the  K.^publics  ar.'  linally  subdued,  there 
should  be  any  weakness  in  the  teriiYs  of  settlement, 
the  continual  loyalty  of  the  Tape  Dutch  will  be  as 
uncertain  to  calculate    upon  as  the    continued  sul)- 
mission  of  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State  Dutch  may 
be  certainly  calculated  a^'ainst.    If  any  one  supposes 
that  any  real  and   lastin<,r  settlenu^'ut 'of  the  South 
African  cpiestion  is  possii)le  on  any  other  lines  than 
the  complete  and  unreserved  assumption  of  imperial 
authority  over  the  Transvaal,  he  is  ^n-ievouslv  mis- 
taki-n.     From  my  knowledge  of  this  problem  and 
all  the  factors  which  go  to  make  it,  I  am  aljsolutelv 
certain  that  any  settlement  which  fell  short  of  this, 
could  be  a  settlement  in  name  only.     The  very  first 
opportunity  which  presented  itself,  should  we"  be  in- 
volved in  a  conflict  with   France  over  the  coming 
Morocco  <|uestion,  or  with  Russia  over  the  ripening 
Chinese  question,  the  old  trouble  will  re-assert  itself^ 
and  we  shall  have  to  undertake  anew,  perhaps  under 
more  unfavourable  circumstances  still,  the  business 
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of  showiiL^r  wli.,  is  iiiastrr  11,  S,,iitli  Africa.  TI1.3 
'•'raii.va.d  iniist  h-  .lisariiKMl  ;  aii.l  it  jiiiist  fur  a  tim.; 
ue  •^'•arrisonc.l,  ari.l  altli(.iij,r||  n  is  pn-matinv  t..  dis- 
cuss \vlH"Ji.-r  it  will  lie  c.tivrrt.Ml  tniiporarily  into 
aCrowti  ("olunv,  m  \\lirfli,.r  tlir  <^uefii  in  Cuinu-il 
\viil  in'oinulnatt'  a   iww   (•..nstitiiiinii   f,,,-  tli.'  Cape, 

Triiiisvaal,  1m State,  Natal  and    Kiiodrsia   iinitinj,' 

thrill   ill   a    Ffdcral   ComiiK.nw  caUli   siiuilai    to  tlio 
Doniiniun   ,,{   Canada,   ..r  wlifilH.r  tii.>    lioiindarit's 
of   Natal    should    1„>    ,.xi,.n(i,.d.    it    may  In-  asserted 
that  in  any  case  the  1!.,(T  olie-anliy   inii^t   !..■    swept 
away.     After  what  lias  occurred.  Sir  Allivd  Milner's 
luinimum    proposals    are    of  course  ridicuiouslv  in- 
adeipiate  ;  for  as  Mr.  ChamI.erlain   has   said,  an  en- 
tirely new  siluat  ion   has  been  cr.'aled    i.y    the    Doer 
ultimatum.     The  Hoers  will  lind    that    t'he   C.nven- 
tion.sof  issl  and  |s>4are  mortal  in  a  senx-  which 
they  never  attached  to  Lonl  Salisl.ury's  description 
of  them  under  that  name.     They  will"  find    that  not 
cnly  morally,  I)iit  legally  and   actually,  they    theni- 
selves  have  dealt  a  death-!. low  to  these  conventions. 
It  was  the  I'       s  who  issued  the  ultimatum  :  it  was 
they  who  threw  (iir,in  the  case  of  the  Tran.-,vaal,  the 
suzoniinty,  in  the  case  of  the   Free  State,  the   p'ara- 
niountcy,  of  Great  Britain.     It  was  (.nly  under  these 
conventions   that    the   Transvaal   enjoyed  or    eoidd 
claim  indepemlence.     Hy  renouncing  tiie  suzeraintv, 
the  President  has  caused  the  country  to  revert  to  its 
status  before  issi  ;  I,,,  has  revoked,\jr  to  he   more 
precise,  cancelled,  that   instrument  ;  while  the  Free 
JState  in   entering  into   an  ulTeiisivc  and  defensive 
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alliance  with  its  nortliorn  ':<'ighI)our,  lias  ])ut  itself 
in  tlie  same  position  as  the  Transvaal.  We  aredoal- 
in^r  manifestly  with  r.'bels  and  conspirators  who 
must  pay  the  ])eiialty  of  treason. 

At  last  weaiv  t<.   have   the  chance  of  retrieving 
the  mistakes  of   1  >;',*;  dounwar.ls,  and  of  relieving 
EngUshinen,  once  and  for  all,  from  that  intolerabl? 
condition  of   suhserviency   in  which  for  nearlv  l'O 
years  they  have    fonnd    themselves  in    tlie    Dutch 
Ifepnhlics.     I   am    confident  that    my  countrvmen 
will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  these  stale  commonplaces  of 
illinfoniK'd  sentimentalists,  who  as  T  ,v,.ite  are  lilU 
ing  the  air  with  their  sighs  and  their  cries   because, 
as  they  putit,afiv."  pcMjple  Mieabout   to   be  robbed 
of     their     indcp.'hd.'ncp.      independence  !      What 
pcoj.le  enjoy  a  great ri'  measure  of  independence  than 
the  suljjects  of  the  gueen,  whether  at  home  or  in 
Her    Majesty's    cohmi.'.s.     We   are   condemned    to 
listen  to  uhines  and  whimperings  at  the  cruelty  of 
subjugating  a  small,  (Jod-fearing  ant'  '     .  rty-lovino- 
l)eople.     As  for  (iod-fearing,  it  is  unnappily  a  fuci 
that  despite  their  bravery    and  lighting  qualities, 
which  it  would  ill-become  me  to  bel'Mle,  it  would  be 
difficult  ti)  find  anywhere  a  more  idle,  dirty,  igno- 
rant or   immoral   race  than  the   Trans\  ad' Boers. 
They  are  past  masters  in  Jie  art  of  lying  and  decep- 
tion.    They   have  become   debased   through   years 
of    isolation    and  years    of    idleness;  for   all   the 
real  work  is  ''one  by  the  Kaffirs.      As  to  liberty, 
liberty    for   mc  Boers    means   the   right    to    claiin 
absolute   licence  for  themselves ;  while  they  deny 
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the    most  eleraentnry  fn^edom  or  justice  to  the  men 
who  toil    to    feed    and    chjthe    tlieiii— the    Kaffirs 
and    the    Uitlanders.      As    to     robhin*,'    tliem    of 
their  country,  theiv  would  l.c  little  eiiouf,rh  of  hard- 
ship about  that  were  the  j)lirase,  a  mere  exuberance 
of  rhetoric,    in  any    way    descriptive  of  the  act  of 
substituting,'  <rood  o;oveinnient  for  Inid.     F()rit  must 
be   remembered   that  it  is   only   sixty  years  or  so 
since  the  Hoers  took  ttii.s   cnuniry  fn.iu  the  native-. 
Their  rij-ht  to   it   is   merely  the  right  of  conquest  ; 
while  our  right  to  it  wlu-n  it  falls  to  our  anus,  will 
rest    on  conciuest   i)lus    our    moral    and   inalienable 
rights  as  the  Paramount  Puwer  in  Soutii  Africa.     I 
W(nud  say  then  tnat  by  every  dictate  of  justice  and  of 
common  sense  we  are  bound  to  make  an  end  of  the 
Poer  liepublics,  and  with  them  the  attempted  Afi'i- 
cander  leadership  in  South  Africa.     The  law  ..f  self- 
preservation  obliges  us   to  this  course;  for  if  you 
once  leave  the  Boer  a  chance,  he  will  renew    his 
effort  to  make  his  race  and  his  language  dominant 
in  the  sub-continent.     It  is  much  kinder  to  him  to 
let  liiin  see  that  the  attempt  is  hop.^less.     There  was 
a  titne  when  I  looked  to  the  internuirriageof  Dutch 
and  English  to  remove  the  antagonism  between  tho 
two  races.      P)Ut  that  liopo  may  Ite  dismissed  ;  at  all 
events  until  such  time  as  (ireat  ]]ritain  has  made 
considerable  headway  with  the  task  of  opening  up 
and  colonising  the  Transvaal.     When  the  Engrlish 
are  in  great  numerical  superiority,  the  process  of 
fusion  may  begin.     P,i>t  among  the  ma.iy  reas<ms 
why  I  despair  of   any  settlement  i)eing  permanent 
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■which  will  Icaw  politiciil  ])()wi'r  in  'he  hands  of  the 
Transvaal  or  Free  State  Diitc-li,  is  the  kn()wle(l<;e  that 
even  .should  the  men  bo  broii^^ht  toacijiiiesce  in  Hrit- 
ish  ascendancy,  the  women  never  will.  It  is  the  P.oer 
women  who  iiave  hai'dened  the  heaHs  of  their 
]iusl)an<ls,  fathers  and  hrotheis,  and  it  is  they 
who  have  done  more  tliaii  the  male  liotM's  tr; 
l)ring'  al)out  the  war.  If  I  am  asked  why  this 
is  so,  I  can  only  say  tliat  the  best  explanati.Mi 
which  ])resenls  itself  to  my  mind  is  summed  up  in 
that  famous  sayini:-  <>f  Vii'e-il,  which,  Ihmho'  frcelv 
rendered,  declares  that  a  wc^maii  lU'Vei'  foi'uivfs  tlie 
man  who  is  blind  to  hercharms.  Xow  it  so  happens 
that  though  our  countrymen  ha V(^  not  alwavs  been 
blind  to  tli<'  charms  of  the  native  woman,  ;ind  the 
more  the  pity,  i\'\v,  if  any.  have  as  yot  seen  lit  to 
cast  ey(\s  of  admiration  on  the  Dutch  \v(jmen  of  tlie 
Ti'ansvaal. 

In  conclusion  I  must  say  airain,  and  say  it  with 
all  seriousness,  that  we  must  tolerati?  no  silly  senti- 
iiKMiiality  which  will  stand  in  the  way  of  a  complete 
ai.  1  filial  settlement  of  this  century -old  (piarrel.  As 
a  writer  in  the  (JiuirtfrJ ij  li-  r'n  ir  has  re'"ently  said, 
(jUotini;' an  old  I'reneh  ])roverb  :  "if  two  men  I'ide 
on  a  hoi'se,  on(>  of  tlu^  men  must  rich;  behind."' 
The  Dutchmen  must  ride  behind  in  South  Africa. 
And  I  Would  ask  lor  what  are  v,e  makino;  these 
enormous  sacrifices,  for  what  is  much  of  the  best 
l)loo(l  of  this  country  being  spilt,  if  the  Dutchman 
is  not  to  ride  b(>hi!idf  AVe  have  not  asked  the  pick 
of  our  countrvmen  to  lav  down   their   lives  merely 
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to  secure  a  f.'w  indirect iial  vutcs   for  th(;  rithmdcrs, 
but  we  have  asked  tlieiii  to    ^^ive    those    lives,  and' 
without  fjuostion  tliey  die   in   that   assurance, 'that 
England  iii;.v  1,,.  acknowlrdnva  the  undisputed  Lord 
of  Soutli  .\;,.ea,  and  that  slir  uiay  liave  a  fnv  lian-l 
to  create  from  (ape  T-.wu  to  Cairo  a   iniohiy  Em. 
l)ire  wherein  millions  of  our  nice  can  finil  "cope  for 
their  activities  and  opportunities  for  exi)ansion  :  we 
have  asked  them  to  die.  and    thcv    are   dvinj,^    for 
nothin-- less  than  this.     And  I  say'in  all  se'i'ioirsness 
that  if  England  should  be  untrue  to  this  silent,  this 
sacred,  i)ledj,'e,  if  she  should  alh^w  the  Golden  oppor- 
tunity the  patience  of  her  rulers  lias  at  last   -^-iv.Mi 
her,  to  consolidate  the  iJritish   Empire,    by   iiud<in,<,' 
secure  that  portion  of  it  which  is  uujst  open  to  attack, 
then   England  will   he    haunteil    in    her   downwai'd 
course  l)y  the  spirits  of  those   brave  aiul  noble  sons 
of  Britain  who  fought  an<l  died  for  li.u-  in  thedavs 
when  she  was  still    the  migh;:.'st    Empire  of  free- 
born  171.  11  the  world  had  ever  seen. 


And  here  T  must  leave  South  Africa.  I  have 
dealt  largely  with  the  ijuestion  of  immediate  mo- 
inent  because  it  is  th(>  (piestion  whit  has  been  ripen- 
ing for  solution  throughout  the  century,  and  be- 
cause its  final  S(!ttlement,  in  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  will  mean  that  South  A  frica  will  enter  uf)on 
an  era  of  progress  beyond  tlie  dreams  of  the  most 
sanguine,  while  any  failure  to  secure  a  settlement  on 
tlio  lines  indicated  above,  would  inevitably  moan  the 
beginning  of  the  break-up  of  the  British  Empire. 
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THK    SHADOW    ATMWAKT    I"RO<;RESS. 

As  set  forta  in  fi^n.res,  the  l.istorvof  tlio  British  Fm 
pu-e  dunn.  the  century  ,,,-osonts  an  unassailabloarj 

■  n  .iffa.rs,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
.ueconcer„e<l,  wlncli  belies  this  statement ;  indeed  it 

sprol,abletlK.tinthereain.ottheaseertai;Kd.ie    n 

dehn.te,  it  would  l,e  difficult  u»  ii„d  the  excep. 
ton  udnd^^^^^^^^^ 

beleve   f  '"  T"'*'  •''^"  ^"^^"''""'  t-nporarilv  as  I 
b  1  eve   from  depression  may  be  taken  .s  exceptions. 
J^t.ll  so  ^u-  ,n  any  case,  as  material  procrress  Js  it  is 
ortheEmpiregenerally,a,reatL.d-unait::;:5;S 
both  ^    f  ""  '"  ^''''''''  ^'''  ^''^  astounding 

on  go.     The  returns  of  successive  finance  ministers 
.0  death   dues   claimed   by   the  Chancellor  of  the 
Kxce.,uer  prove   this  to  demonstration.     P '  tic^ 
freedom,   m   fact   freedom   in  a  broader  sense    ha 
made  remarkable  strides.     The  people  are  Lrnite" 
better  housed,  fed  and  taught  than  thev  were  a   tte 
begmn.ng  of  the  century.     In  l>ul  the  science  ol 
sanuation  scarcely  existed.     The  people  fell  hone- 
loss  victims  to   epidemics;    while   their  lives  we're 
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•It  nil  times  at  the  ln,',■.■^■  .  r    i     . 

<'o.m„„„ic„ti„„  bet,  '  :.,,!„'  .7  "T"""  '''■"•• 
«•!>,  for  tL„  p„.t  -va,  .v™  ,;  .  ""  "■''  '''"'■ 
trust»„,.tl,v;,„,U„.„„i  '  '      """■*'   ^""'    ""■ 

Empire  «-„r„  „u,,,.r„  ",„  ,  I  wT  """'""^  °'  "'" 
l.--ft  }m  native  land  i„  "e  'T  '..li  '"  '"'  "'"'«™"' 
t"ry,  I.e  left  it  fe,-  '  «,  t  "      !  '""''•  "'  ""■'  ''"■ 

Hj  ...i. ,,  tLe  va.",..;:;;- ;"^.:s:,i'^  -  - 

evi<le„eesof  n    1  1      '  V"™'"*  '""I  >"«itif„rm 
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thut  this  iiiateriul  prosperity  li;is  reached  its  apogee, 
so  far  at  all  events  as  (ireat  Hritain  is  concerned. 
Siie  is  to  be  ousted  iVoni  her  position  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  l)y  the  United  iStates  anil  by  CJerniany, 
by  all  and  sundry  in  fact ;  her  internal  economy  is 
to  be  dislocated,  and  her  institutions  subverted  by  a 
great  upheaval  of  the  industrial  class<'s.  It  has 
scarcely  come  within  the  j)rovince  of  this  work  to 
discuss  these  contingencies,  but  it  does  come  within 
its  scoj)e  to  speculaie  as  to  how  far  all  this  material 
])rogress  can  be  regarded  as  actual  progress.  There 
are  many  thinkers,  and  not  a  few  writers,  who  go  so 
far  as  to  tleny  the  reality  of  material  well-l)eing  as 
affecting  the  bulk  of  the  people  ;  they  assert  that 
wealth  has  fallen  to  the  nnde'serving  ami  the  unscru- 
pulous, and  they  protest  loudly  that  ininlern  civiliza- 
tion is  a  fraud  ;  that  its  show  and  glitter  are  built 
upon  the  sulferings  and  sacrifices  of  the  million, 
wijo  toil  in  order  tliat  the  elect  of  chance  may  enjoy 
ease  and  luxury.  Teirible  as  the  spectacle  of  the 
sulfering  pijor  is,  hatftful  as  this  unfair  division  of 
the  world's  gooils  must  be  to  all  right-thinking  men 
and  women,  it  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  deny  tliat 
tiie  evils  of  poverty  and  of  the  unccpial  distribution 
of  the  earth's  fruits  have  lessened  since  the  ijegin- 
ning  of  the  century.  The  mass  of  tlie  people  have 
more  freedom,  more  comforts,  greater  facilities  for 
rest  and  enjoyment,  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
history  of  the  fjiglish  race.  I  am  of  cour.se  exclud- 
ing the  residuum  ;  but  into  this  mattm-  I  have  gone 
as  fully  as  I  found  possible  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
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The  raisgivincr  which  weighs  upon  the  mind  in  con- 
tending that  the  JJritish  race  has  progressed,  is  of  a 
more  radical    and    general   natur.;  even   tlian   that 
suggested  In-  the  terrible  problem  of  the  residuum. 
Though  at  the  moment  we  have  anarchy  at  both 
ends  of  the  social  scale  ;  for  there  is  litth^to  choose 
between  the  cynical  disregard  of  the  moral  la\/  of  the 
"  smart "  set,  and  the  brutal  .'iolence  of  the  Hooligan, 
It  is   true  to  say   of  the  century  as  a  whole  that 
there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  manners,  in 
sobriety,  and   m  the  observance  of  national    laws. 
The  people   as  a   whole  are  more  moral   and   less 
criminal.     That  they  an;  any  less  religious  because 
they  are  no  longer  compelled  l,y  law  to  attend  their 
parish  church,  I  do  not  maintain.     But  the  fear  ob- 
trudes itself  upon  the  mind  that  with  all  this  amelio- 
ration of  hard  conditions,  all  this  increase  of  prosper- 
ity,  there   has    been  no  proportionate  increase  of 
happiness.     Pleasure   is   everywjiere,    content    no- 
where.    The  unsettling  of  the  old  beliefs  has,  so  far 
brought  no  compensation  in  its  train.     Xever  ha.s 
the  world,  and  especially  the  Anglo-Saxon  world, 
given  Itself  over  so  unreservedly  to  the  pursuit  of 
material  advantage;  never  has  there  been  an  a-e  in 
which  men  hurried  to  get  rich  with  so  much  sinc-le- 
ness  of  aim.     Therefore  although  there  is  less  dis- 
position to  f   eak  the  letter  of  the  law,  it  is  scarcelv 
too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  work!  is  engaged  in 
a  conspiracy  to  evade  its  spirit.     Again,  while  the 
votaries  of  coarse  and   brutal  delights  grow  grad- 
ually less,  the  body  of  pleasure-seekers  grows'' sen- 
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sibly  ^renter.  In  l)riet'  ihe  a^o— ami  fs])ecial]y  is 
tliis  the  case  with  the  pi'oyri'ssive  i)e(Ji)le.s,  the 
Jifitish  Empire  at  their  liead  — i.s  essentiallv  an  a<--e 
wiiirh  has  said  to  itself,  "  Let  us  eat,  drink  and  be 
iiiiM'ry,  lor  to-m(jir(>\v  we  <lie."' 

The'  reas(ju  is  iu)t  t'ai-  t<,  seek.  While  religi<jus 
or^Muisationsgrow  apace,  the  c.infijrt  they  furmerlv 
ditrnsed  steadily  declines.  This  is  undeniable  fact 
— it  must  l;e  apparent  to  evei'v  student  of  niodern 
developments.  I'ndoubtedly  there  has  been  reli<r- 
ious  pro<,'-ress.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  there  has  been 
no  spiritual  i)ro<;ress,  but  if  tiiere  has,  it  has  been 
of  so  transitional  and  imleliuite  a  character  it 
is  impossible  to  dogmatise  aix.ut  it.  That  the  InUk 
of  the  |ieople  was  always  ])ai:an,  one  recognises. 
Christianity  put  a  thin  veneer  on  paganism  ;  and 
such  as  it  was,  the  Keformatioii  reuKn-eil  a  good 
deal  of  that  veneer,  though  that  may  seem  a  stronf' 
thing  for  a  J'rotest^mt  to  say.  The  teaching  of  the 
French  Encyclopa'dists  and  of  their  English  ecpuv- 
alents,  Tom  Paine  and  his  like,  reiulered  the  people 
actively,  instead  of  merely  m.'gatively,  atheistical. 
Frankly  brutal  and  fatalistic,  the  lack  of  faith  was 
scarcely  felt  by  them.  It  is  scarcely  felt  now,  save 
when  some  revivalist  movement,  such  us  the  Salva- 
tion Army  inaugurated,  touches  the  slumbering  con- 
sciences and  stirs  the  embers  of  ancient  superstitions 
in  the  breasts  of  the  masses.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  essence  of  religion  ever  had  a  very  lirni 
bold  on  the  upper  classes  ;  l)ut  until  science  had 
brought  facts  home  to  the  intelligence  of  the  think- 
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asses  ac.(Mne(l  rdicrj, 


e   <:ivat   l)ullv   (,f  tl 


K'    lllKhilc 


•■I  real  and   liviii;,'   f 
whetlier  the  belief 
lias  un(l(jubte(ll\- 


gion  in  one  shape  or  another 


oi'ce 


It 


i^i   tiot    for  nie  t 


o  sav 


the   belief 


any  other  vital 


'"  individual  ininiortalitv,  which 

IH'cished.  or  almost  i)erislied,  with 

,  can   be  repljiced   bv 


m  a  personal  Deitv 


ism-  an.l    forceful  belief  makin<^  f, 


spirituality   and    haj.piness.      Hut   tl 


<ionbt  that   the 


lore  can   be 


or 
no 


comm( 


conviction    has  sunk  deep  into  the 


>n  mind  of  the  An<-lo-S 


ture  breathes  it 


,  Its  actions  attest  it,  that 


ixon  world  ;  its  litera- 


man  is  the 


•     ,  ->.v,oi,  ,,,,  uuiii  man  is  tne 

^o^est  atom  ..n  a  planet  which  is  itself  dust  in  the 
l>^^l^tnce  of  tiio  universe.     That,  at  the  verv  best    he 
•sonly  a  symptomatic  expression  of  so.ne   hidden 
orce  ;  that  he  is  nothing  in  himself,  that  his  will  is 
the  resultant  of  forces  pre-natal  to  himself,  and  ex. 
tornal  to  himself,  and  that  if  he  be  a  link  in  some 
cam   the  chain  is  n„tof  his  forging,  nor  can  it  bind 
Inn    to   anything    .lelinite,   anything    permanent. 
Such   consciousness   as   he  has   is   but  a  phantasv 
^^h.le  even  the  phantasy  is  doomed  to  ext  notion  at 
ho   death   of   the   poor   fools    who   have   hither  o 

--ig^od^t  to  be  a  real  absolute  and  iniperishabl: 
ont.tv.  And  the  world  which  gave  birth  to  this 
solf    ecoiving  fraud  is  itself  hastening  to  extinctio 

o  absorption,  that  is  to  say,  as  dead  matter  in  r.m; 
fresh  combination  of  blind  forces,  re-united  to  re- 
peat m  time  the  deceptive  phantasmagoria  in  some 
other  form.  Hence  what  is  human  fame  ?  what 
human  achievement  i     What  is  honour  i  what  vice  ? 
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what  virtue  '.     Riiskin  li.is  said,  "  Wlion  ne  build, 
li't  us  tliinlt  wo  Ijuild  for  over."     Tb(!  luischiof  is  we 
cm  Mi»  iongor  think  it,  bt'cause  our  ('vt'sare  MxlmI  on 
tht!  finite  nature  (jf  all  created  thiiij^s.     My  outhiok 
on  the  world  tells  me  this,  if  it  tells  me   nothing 
else   with    surety,   that  the    hurry    to    l)e    rich,  the 
apotheosis  of  material  comfort,  tiie  hectic  desire  for 
])leasu:'e,  the  enormous  value  attached  to  the  nxM-e 
act  of  living,  that  ;ill  these  leiulencies,  and  thev  are 
the  tendencies  of  modern  civilisation,  as  seen  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world,  are  due  to   the  fact  that   pro- 
gressive man  has  lost  his  hold  on  every  thing  outside 
this  world.     He  may  keep   the  s('inl)lance  of  faith, 
but  the  reality  has  gone.      How  CDiild  it  be  othe 
wise?     The   great   truths   of  the  evolution  tiieorv, 
grand  and  (ilevatingif  we  could  only  fi'el  that  as  we 
have  come  from  humble  ijegintdngs  we  are  destined 
for  lofty  ends,  take  a  sombre  hue   when   thev  are 
associated  with  the  conclusions  forced  in  upon  us 
by  experience  and  research  that  all  things  progress 
U)  a  certain   height  and  from  that  height  decline. 
And  man,  peering  into   futurity,  sees   himself  de- 
clining, and   is  forced  back  upon  absorption   in  the 
l)resent.     P>ut   I   must  not   follow   this   speculation 
further.     It  is  the  shadow  athwart  our  prosperity 
and  our  progress.     It  is  the  day  of  altruism,  it  is 
true.     The  sull'erings  of  the  poor  and  the  atllicted 
engage  the  thought  and  attention  of  thousands  of 
charitable   souls.     That  |)hilanthropy  proceeds   too 
much   from  the  head  or  from  emotional  sentimen- 
tality,  rather  than  from  the  unprompted  and  un- 
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tainted  heart  must  l)e  allowed,  l»iit  this  is  inevitahle 
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consiantlv  iixikmir  at  tl 
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)ss  account,  has  liecoine  hopelesslv  commercial- 


ised (jn  the  one  liand,  and    livitscx 
enervated  on  the  othti-. 


cesses   serious]  v 


of  tl 
now 


So  much   it  hhs  l^'hoved   me  to  sav  f)!"  an  asjiect 
"  e  pro<,rress  of  tins  Empire  which  for  many  vears 


has  f 


orced 


Itself 


il)on  my  notice  and  attention 


and  which   1   could  not  leave  unsaid  without  l)ei 
unfaitiiful  to  mv  hrief.      I  have  writt 


ni' 


en  admirin'rlv 


of  the  wonderful,  the  almost  comj)lete  and  general 
advance  of  the  Empire  during  the  century:  of  the 
increase  of  wealth,  knowledge  and  comfort  in  every 
direction.  Fiut  1  would  not  have  it  thought  that 
my  studentship  of  the  times  is  so  shallow  as  not  to 
liave  taught  me,  convinced  me  that  is  to  say,  that 
in  one  regard,  the  in(.st  im|.ortant  of  all,  tliere  has 
heen  no  progress,  that  on  the  contrary  there  has 
l)een  retrogression.  In  the  important  matter  of 
ppiness,  we  were  never  so  poverty-stricken,  never 


ha 

so  bankrupt  as  we  are   to-dav 


Tl 


le  wor 


Id,  tl 


le  pro- 


gressive world,  has  lost  its  liold  on  the  unseen.     It 


aches  for  a  new  revelation,  fi 


or  a  renewal  of  faith, 
though  it  proudly  liides  the  truth  from  itself  in  its 
mad  and  headlong  j)ursuit  of  the  hubbies  of  the 
moment.  For  my  part  I  believe  this  .sad  condition 
is  the  harbinger  of  a  new  l)irth,  a  spiritual  renais- 
sance, and  that  out  of  the  crash  and  wreck  of  t)l<l 
beliefs  and  old  shibboleths  light  is  about  to  break 
forth. 
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